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Haas Brothers’ 
Distinctive 
_ Dress Fabrics 


express the spirit of 
the mode in terms of 
‘Youth — Individuality 
and Richness of Textiire 
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Chippendale Foulards 


“NEW AND ORIGINAL OESIGNS* 


Killens Far Grépe 


“THE FOREMOST CONTRIBUTION OF 
FASHIONABLE SILK FABRICS” 


Gloveskin Duveiyn 


“THE DUVETYN OF MERIT” 


Paulette Chiffon 


“THE CHIFFON WITH THE MELLOW FINISH” 


CPulelle Satin 


“SOFT AND LUSTROUS WITH UNUSUAL DRAPING QUALITIES” 


Trico Silk. 


"A JERSEY WEAVE OF EXCEPTIONAL. QUALITY, 
PLAIN SHADES, PRINTED AND SELF-COLOR DESIGNS” 
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Shown at Leading Establishments 


Haas Brothers - 417 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Producers of Distinctive Dress Fabrics 
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Harper’s Bazar, February, 1919, Vol. LIV, No. 2. Published monthly at 119 
W. 40th St., New York, N. Y., by International Magazine Cempany. Yearly 
subscription price $4.00. Entered as second-class matter May 4th, 1901, at the 
post office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Applica- 
tion for entry as second-class matter is pending at the post office at Atlanta, 


3a., Boston, Mass., Chicago, Ill., Los Angles, Cal., San Francisco, Cal. 






Emery © Beers 
Company, Ine. 
nt Davee 40) 24-4 
Sole owners of Onyx” 
und wholesale 
distributors 
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A Store of Individual Shops 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 
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Fashion Sponsors as the Latest Spring Modes 


BOX-COAT and CAPE SUITS 
For MISSES—14. to 20 Years 





No. 141—Poiret Twill Box Coat Suit, 
in navy, reindeer, white or black; dis- 
tinctive features are the wide self color 
silk embroidered border on box coat, 
and long panels down front ornamented 
with pendant buttons; roll collar is fin- 
ished with silk tie; straightline tunic 
skirt. 

No. 143—Wool Tricotine Suit, with the 
new length coat, in reindeer, navy, fawn 
or white; very straight are the lines of 
the coat and trimmed with narrow self 
bands applied in elongated squares; 
smart is the small roll collar fastened 
with novelty button; ankle length skirt 
with wide girdle, self banded pockets. 


No. 145—Wool Jersey Cape Suit with 
detachable sleeveless coatee and detach- 
able cape; full circular cape is in French 
blue, walnut, navy or beige, trimmed 
down sides in white to match the white 
coatee; skirt in same colors to match 
cape. Same suit in all white. 


—_— 58.00 
No. 147—Sash Belted Coat Suit of 
French blue or beige fibre silk tricolette 
blocked in self color and trimmed with 
folds of tricolette in a contrasting color; 
also in all white, navy or black; ad- 
justable high roll collar, link buttoned 
bell cuffs; ankle length skirt with large 
pocket. 


69.50 85.00 



































If you use the coupon below 


you can still secure Harper’s Bazar for one year at 
the old rate of $3.00 —and save yourself $1.00 


LTHOUGH the price of Harper’s Bazar has 
necessarily been raised to $4.00 a year, you can 
still subscribe, or renew your present subscription, 
at the old rate of $3.00. All you need do is to use 
the coupon below. 


As your daily buying constantly reminds you, costs 
are higher today than they have ever been. Other 
magazines increased their subscriptions months ago. 
We had hoped to ho!d down the Bazar subscription 
rate until normal conditions should return. But this 
has proved impossible. And so, rather than print a 
smaller Bazar, on cheaper paper, with inferior repro- 
ductions, we have raised the price. 





But to give you fair warning of this increase—and to 
enable you to secure the Bazar’s advance fashions, 
reconstruction service, distinguished fiction and prac- 
tical suggestions—we make this offer: 


Simply fill in and mail us the coupon below and we 
will send you the Bazar every month for one year— 
at the old rate of $3.00. 


J EVER before has the Bazar been so beautiful, so helpful 
or so interesting as this year. Novels and short stories by 


such writers as Mrs. Humphry Ward, Gouverneur 


Hamilton Osborne. Special articles on reconstruction by Mrs. 

" Arthur Gleason, Mrs. August Belmont, Mrs. William Astor 
b”™., Chanler, and many others who have seen service. All that is new 
Se in art, music, the theatre, decoration and the like. The most fash- 
4%, ionable clothes direct from the creators, shown months before 
“a fe’antn,? they are displayed in the shops—Here is but a glimpse of what 
% aiten “ ~ your $3.00 will bring you. Fill in the coupon—mail it today. 


Josephine Daskam Bacon, E. Phillips Oppenheim, William 

































































.. BONWIT TELLER €CO. pcs 


19 Rue d’ Antin She Specially Shop of Orizinalions 13th and Chestnut Sts. | 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™STREET. NEW YORK 


NETRIE—Navy blue serge frock 
with detachable plastron front ruffled 
around edges of Rose or Copenhagen 
linen. This plastron is easily de- 


tached for washing 49.50 


Individualized Spring Fashions 
PO WOMEN’S DAY FROCKS 
| | Distinctively Bonwit Teller & Co. 




















HAT on figure Netrie is of soft 
taffeta with hemp facing. Decorated 
with an all over embroidered motif. 


In all colors 25.00 


Simplicity is again 
the dominant charac- #49 
teristic of Bonwit 
Teller & Co. Spring 
fashions—the expres- 
sion of restraint, 
refinement and a dig- 
nified elegance is ad- 

mirably achieved 


1 


\ Celeste 








| CHAMETTE — Georgette “f Ne 
crepe one piece frock with / 4 ‘\y 


plaited tunic, the back of // 

neck, cuffs, skirt pockets a/ 

and bottom of skirt in em- if . 
broidery motifs. A round // CELESTE—Shirt waist 


collar of organdie and net ° type frock of striped 














I | . : with lace edge finishes the wash silk in exceptional 
|) tee reraeeteee wie ce ial for neg 
| | The simple lines of the corsage give VeVews NAY (If soldier blue 55.00 cil pray feet 

| a bolero effect at the front. The \ Pema Chamette may be had in any black, navy blue, copen 
| int has pant Ge 49.50 \\ \ shade—dark or light. Ten blue, rose and green. 
\: days required to fill orders. The tie at neck is of 


black satin 35.00 
HAT on figure Chamette is 


HAT on figure Esta is a broad %, a broad brimmed leghorn HAT on figure Celeste 


| brimmed rough straw with hemp Chamette with spray of embroidered is of hemp with plaited 
facing, bayadere striped sash flowers. Velvet band around Georgette top brim and 

li i having frayed ends around the crown. In natural, tur- Georgette flowers. All 
| crown. All colors 16.50 quoise, black and dark colors 18.50 


colors 25.00 


























HE Westminster Kennel 
Club Dog Show at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, is the 














KENNELS for PROTECTION . 

Paypies- Crowe dogs Training big dog event of the season, and 

Bruno Hoffman White Plains, will be held this year during the 
™ four days beginning February 19th. 























has been a judge and breeder of tour 
dogs for 35 year His expen 


Here, where dogs reign, you will P E kK I N G E ~ E 
find assembled a wonderful array aliesliaedia Gis dean 
- ; . § as an “: »solutely flat faced quality pups, black 
ot thoroughbreds. [here will be masks. Bright playful pets—home saised | 
Pekes, Poms, Scotch Collies, Scotch sound and healthy. Sired by Champian | 
pc , >. A Wee Choo of Hydegree and others of | 
Terriers, Police Dogs, Poodles. best -——y oe oe Some as low as | 
‘ » e - $35. st sic | 
. Chows, Wolf Hounds, Bull Dogs, | Safely hinoed ne Ag Seine Gay: | 
Airedales, Boston Terriers—in fact, | Mrs. Geo. Kraemer, 1355 East 21st St. | 
Frenk Pee es diver everv aha d of dog that walks on Phone Midwood 1512. Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
arper’s Baz og ar ss - = 
. legs—direct from the _ best- 
~ 


known kennels in the country. 










































































ence 1s freely at your disposal 2 
F ee Pinte , : WHITE TOY POODLES 
| ——SCSCOEOAE_—--== | rhis event promises to be more popular than ever before, Maltese and Chihuahuas 
i CHOW “CHOWS, PEKINGESE and there are many reasons why it should be. While the splendid pets for children.” All degs ‘are 
|| and other Toy Breeds __ | male members of families were away in the service, the dog sligble for, Resistration. 1 have puppies 
1 —— | proved an invaluable guardian of the home, and endeared Ribbon Stock. If you want a real toy, 
lj} Allof the best breeding. Splendid > 
| specimens. Moderate prices. | himself anew in the hearts of thousands of people ; families me CS Ping ian 
il} Phone HENRI 15 Fifth Ave. | with children are more and more finding the dog a faithful peaches Sentinel 
Ili Col. 3975 New York ‘ mae rs : ee { louhtediv y ae 
8 SPS OE sexs Mba companion for the little folks; an undoubtedly you, too 
enanaiaiains coammiain have reason to know that a g¢ vod dog is a welcome acquisi- Boston Terriers 
. | Ye Olde tion to anv home. A few choice specimens, both 
y" s ENGLISHE MASTIFFES . sexes, for FASCINA by the celebrated 
—~ y B4 Dog lovers from the country round will attend the West- AARC iorase 
and characte a . : . o oa a F e 3 
o minster Kennel Club Dog Show, and it is very probable that par Sa eenae 
. os A a ae ae ° ; 20.00 
celled. (Fawn or Brindle | you will be there. If so, don’t fail to look me up, for I will | ae pha a 
C. W. DICKINSON, have a booth at the show, and whether you come for the MASSASOIT KENNELS 
Wingfleld Kennels ye i 2 . : Box 195, Springtield, Mass. 
884 Dufferin St., Toronto purpose of buying a dog or just to look around, I will be 
glad to serve you in any way possible. I am personally ac- OR Sale—Hich Class 
5 2 , ee ys ? 7. > hh Winning Wire-haired 
English Bull Dogs quainted with practically all of the people connected with and Smooth Fox 
For 15 5 years I has emade a - : Terriers, Irish Terriers, 
We chlor chaos as the show, and can act as your guide or help you to select Airedale. Terriers, 
canal ‘ ; . : 5 - Manchester Black and 
iam offering some ex- the particular kind of dog you wish. Tan Terriers, Bult 
ceptional | puppies now 5 - Terriers and mostly all 
State your wants > 
MALES $35 UP P breeds for sale. 
FEMALES $25 UP ma Apply 
My Own Breedin \ ‘ 
Convespendence 3 pleasure f . [a Fal 2? ALF DELMONT ett aee a a 
FERN LEA KENNELS 7 4 af leeds Kennels W P 
P.O. Box 8, Bayville, L. 1, N.Y. ( / 17 1 ee L?7 1S él i > ee = 
7 ra < 42 , , a Y . 
Pekinge se Director of Harper’s ‘Bazar Dog Department Ghe LONDON g 
119 West 40th Street 3: i New York City Thea. sacet auclien dad 


shop in New York. Best 
value in any _ breed of 

















































I'ekingese Ah Foy 226 dog. Write for prices. 
—e. pre gg ag ae 10 ——--- —~ - Litiage os in town call and 

EMWOOL KENNELS ' 302 Fifth Ave., New York 

32 Bath Ave. | WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB Phone 4245 Mad. Sa 
Seunyhcec Colle Kennels FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL DOG SHOW ae 
Sees tet Wie peinies and MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK SCOTTISH TERRIERS | 
matured stock by the work! . “peryes 
fan sire. Imported ‘Par 1 WEDNESDAY .. THURSDAY .:. FRIDAY & SATURDAY For Sale and at Stud [Rtg 
are full “of ‘the’ Parbold, FEBRUARY 19, 20, 21 and 22, 1919 S Bousliy at Home i) a a 
Strains. “For 38c will send ENTRIES CLOSE JANUARY 27, 1919 penrncactscceiaimnes ps 
ee GEO. W. GALL, Supt. 18 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK _ WALESCOTT KENNELS is 

F. RAMOND CLARK - BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 











Bloomington, III. a ——— 








( A I R N They are real Sports, Affectionate, Brave and Loyal. 
Splendid Watch Dogs, Fascinating Friends. 
I E R R I FE R S Recently Imported English Prize Winners. 


Make Ideal Pets Come and see them at the New York Show. 


QUINNATISSET KENNELS 


Mrs. Winans Burnett Thompson, Connecticut 














Every Kennel in Harpers Bazar is Recommended 
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a. Your BoysFriend~ U4 p24) 
z and Ready Protector AEG Gd 
ZW 7 


ve WAR-TIME Doc 


E are importers and breeders of the orig- 
inal strain of Alsatian Police Dogs of the 
Vosges Mountains, the popular Chiens de Police 
at of France and Belgium. s 


Write today for Illustrated Booklet 
| PALISADE KENNELS 


BOX4 EAST KILLINGLY, CONNECTICUT 
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POLICE DOGS ess ALLIES FIRST . 


Doberman Pinscher 
The Dog of the Day 


For Sale: Puppies 
bred only from Im- 
Ported and Cham- 
pion stock. 


a P ; Privately raised 
Out of High Rent Section All Breeds POLICE *PUPPIES 
THE UNVARNISHED, TRUTH is always told about our stock. Wolf i ae 1 of 
The correspondent and prospective purchaser—no matter ms . Brey, ee een ee ee 
where located—is always assured of best attention, that a eo (ype. Ten minetes from 
same good stock and service as we would furnish our city si HEIMRATH 



























St. Marychel Kennels friends. Seventh Street 
789 Worvester St., Wellesley, Mass. Ours is a good reputation of long standing, ours is a stock WOODSIDE. LONG ISLAND 





of proven merit—and a service of unquestioned difference. 
This all for you to command! 
NEW YORK KENMELS, [13 East 9th Street (half-block from 
anamaker’s), New York 
(Controlled by Reuben Clarke, National and International Judge— 
“in your service 26 years’’ 




















DALMATIANS FOR SALE 


Bench winners — trained 
coachers. Pups from blue 





Japanese Spaniels, 
Pekingese, Poms, 
Fox Terriers, 



































bbon stock, Handsome, 
Caious ad affection. ei e e . Seer ge mies > ae Airedale Terri 
# ate. Apply to Champion Cairn and White | | || America’s Foremost Kennels of | -' - x ghee yy ae 
ey YE F.H. GARBUTT, Agent, * : | | ned at reasonable 
‘ H . Thompson, Conn., or West Highland Terriers POLICE, ARMY & SCOUT DOGS | prices.  Betisfaction 
ag = hoo at Imported from the Mercia and Childwick Wonderful Pets and Companions ncn aang teas. 
Sa came B tl ag ee | Three litters of excellent puppies for ure. GW. Brown, 
. , ; y . | Sale ox 1, Langhorne, Va 
—_ ne American bred Cairns from original Cairns | Whlth: Ga: tar Bite Blea 
| C S R C | shown in America. Address | ELMYIEW KENNELS 
| eA Te > oer H ™ 
S 7 i ompany MRS. HENRY F. PRICE, Riverside, Conn. 512 Scranton e g-, Scranton, Pa. | A PEKINGESE LITTER 
of five delightful puppies, | 








140 W. 34th St. New York City 


Importers, and Dealers in Everything 
lor the Dog Crates, Books, Collars, | 
Medicines, Dog Food, Leashes, etc. } 





eight weeks old, three 
male and two female, 
colored handsomely in 
dark red, brown and 
white particolored and 
seal brown. Sired by 





BOOK ON Boston Terriers 
Best collection in New 


DOG DISEASES York City. This cut 
fepresents one of our 








Send for sample copy } *hi . 
an own dogs. All ages of Medor Chinky. Can be 
| FIELD and FANCY And How to Feed Boston Terriers at re- bought singly at moderate 
markable _ prices. All prices. 











Mailed free to any ay 
address by the Author ay, = for sale. 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. Grand Central Pet Dog Shop 


603-3rd Avenue 





| Mrs. Bridgman—Miss Simpson, 
| itl E. 56th St., N. Y. City. Tel. Plaza 5177 | 
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118 West 31st Street, New York New York Gity es i 
MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS ow THOROUGH - BRED ahaa Scotch Collies i 
4 marvelous tonic for dogs that are TEANECK POLICE ai WHITE COLLIES F Bred from Im: 
Tun down, ort an 
3 yes, 1 DOG KENNELS = ot pa > Coamplon stock. 3 
> d of Shepherd— | Dogs tn the Wor Ratiavec= : 
make a dead dog eat. Price, 50 cents. 160 Bronte Gras and | A Guardian for the tion guaranteed. Q 
pages on dog training, 10 cents. Army Dogs. Home. Playmate forthe ARCADIA KENNELS 5 
The Dent Medicine Co., Newburgh, N. Y., Toronto, Canada Excellent selection of pup- Children, Companion Miss May Thom : 
pies for sale. , patios encom for ger and 4 poten gh » 
companions and protectors an eal Shepherd = a ‘ 
for children. Pairs Not Akin. ‘ = 3805 Lindell Av. 





: . Louis, 
Br UL 


SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES TEANECK ROAD, 
T , TEANECK, NE 
ae eget. See a Phone: Hackensack 1137W. b Monticello, lowa 


ural trick dogs and very comi- ‘i 
eal. Just the thing for 

children, playful, harmless as 

a kitten and very affectionate. 

Always full of “Pepe.” | My LARGEST KENNEL IN AMERICA 
yuppies are no! ‘ais . . . 

city back yard, Or ams All ages and colors. Chiefly “‘Sleeve Dogs” and puppies. Champion Bred. 
i ut on a Kansas 

They are full of vigor SOME AS LOW AS $25 















& Ay | SHOMONT KENNELS 
wy Box 457 








vrata tera trrT ara 


Milnshaw Kennels | 

















“the picture of health. Satisfaction guaranteed. Safely shipped anywhere. Send for photographs and descriptions. Veterinary examination 3 

Send 5¢c in stamps for illus- allowed. 5 

pate a on these popular «dogs. Terms MRS. H. A. BAXTER Jul , boty yr - A HY 
iberal. jill ship on approval t sponsible ixth Ave 

parties. Guarantee safe delivery anywhere. =: 489 FIFTH AVENUE, New York GREAT NECK, L. I. ee ed Ta Paracas” Saas Yarte ; 

THE BROCKWAY KENNEL, Baldwin, Kansas Tel. Vanderbilt 1236 Tel. Great Neck 418 Sp ecimen Puppy | 








VIBERT AIREDALE TERRIERS 


The ‘‘ONE MAN” Dog 


Classiest, bravest dog bred. THE popular dog of the times for home, city, country, auto. IDEAL WITH CHILDREN, 
dependable, TRUSTWORTHY, splendid companion, romping playmate. Matchless watch and stock dog. Endorsed as 
unsurpassed all round hunter by Roosevelt and Rainey. Keenly intelligent, steadfastly faithful, deeply affectionate and 
true as steel. THE ONE PERFECT GIFT FOR BIRTHDAY OR OTHER HOLIDAY. : 

VIBERT AIREDALES ARE SPECIALLY SELECTED for brains and brawn, raised under 1000 fruit trees, healthy, 
hardy, absolutely free from distemper of which we never had a case. CLASSY, COBBY, UPSTANDING STOCK, thor- 
oughbred, pedigreed, registered, certified. 


The Kind of a Dog They Turn in the Street to Look At 


WE OFFER: (1) Healthy, hardy, active, thoroughbred, rolypoly, comical, loving puppies, male, female or unrelated pairs. (2) Grown or partly grown male or female 

dogs or unrelated pair for breeding. (3) A splendid bitch already served by our magnificent stud. We guarantee prompt shipment, safe delivery anywhere on earth, 

sincere dealings and satisfaction. WE SHIP TO EVERY STATE IN THE UNION, all over Canada and South America and abroad. | ; ; ; 

AT STUD, Brainy, Brawny, Noble, Upstanding INTERNATIONAL CHAMPION KOOTENAI CHINOOK (the only American bred international champion Airedale stud 
J., she will be bred and returned. Descriptive illustrated booklet and price list on 


in the world). Fee $25. Also puppies out of this dog. Simply e ss y bitch to Wes a 3 
request. Also stud card. ABSOLUTELY LIMITLESS REFE ENCES. ™ VIBERT AIREDALE KENNELS, Box 31A, Weston, New Jersey Phone Bound Brook, 397 
































Diqnified Interiors 
= at the Dampton Shops 


Hit serene dignity which characteristic of so 
much of the work of the seventeenth centurv En- 
glish craftsman seems to give to it the savor of 


masculinity which peculiarly adapts it to the Man's 


Re om of TOCA 


\t the Hampton Shops, then, may be found not only 


the more feminine and graceful efiorts of the later 
French Master-workers which fall into their place in 
my Lady's Boudoir, but Furniture fitted more especially 


oauken paneled library— the William and Mary 


furnishings, the 


for the 
knee-hole Desk with its appropriate 
sturdy Table of dusky oak with its molded apron and 
shaped brackets or the comfortable Writing Chair with 
its loftv back of woven cane-work and its scrolled head- 
rail, Of even greater import are the sympathetic sug- 
vestions of Hampton Decorators towards forming a 


delightsome picture of each corner of vour room. 


Hampean Shops 


18 Cast 5 oltsereet: /; lays 
facing Sf. Patricks Cathedral us «hy | 
NewYork SM— 


Yh 


Antiquities Rurniture 


Decoration 
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| Aatrictan 


D) 


TESSES 


or the woman af’ 
ultra distinction in dress 





WHERE is an exqui- 
mM! site simplicity and 
charm in Patrician 
LDresses that  be- 
speak the artist. 
They are exclusive and dis- 
tinctive modes, sold in the most 
exclusive shop in each city. 
Patrician Dresses retail from $50 to 
$150 in the season's voguish mate- 
rials and from $20 to $75 in cottons. 





If no dealer in your town sells them write 
for our portfolio of style engravings 


giving name of largest shop near you 


MANNIE SOLOMON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York 











31 East 31st Street 
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| 
| Slade by Slannie Solomon Co. inc. Wew Mork 





In Sweater Weave Poulette, 
hand embroidered at neck and 
skirt. Made in Taupe, Navy, 
Black, TanandGray. Alsoin 
Navy, Tricotine and in Patri- 


p+ os 
cian Satin in all street shades 
f 
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JERSE Y CLOTH 


ra 
( A rich, texture knitted 


fal bric for town Py Ou 
with the tang of keen, clean 
Outdoors. 


She Premier Stylists of 
Surope and America bestow 
upon it their QraACLOUS Spon 
sorship for the Dresses. pos 

Suits and Skirts of the 
Gentlewoman. 


On view atall fashionable 
Department Stores ands Apparel 
Shops. The GENUINE LS labeled 
Standware’ because it 
Stands Wear. 


os 








RUDOLPH SCHREIBER 
GOs Broadway 


New York. ~ 
= 
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E. Russian suit of white repp with 
blue, brown or green trimming. 
Also in striped fabrics trimmed 
with plain color to match. Sizes 
3 to 8 years. $2.89. 


A, Velour check reefer in a swagger 
belted model lined with alpaca. Sizes 
3 to 8 years. $12.74. 





L B. Washable Norfolk suit of khaki, 
or gray brown or tan linen. Some- 
j thing new—three slash and one patch 
2} pocket. Yoke back with two box 
pleats. Sizes 7 to 16 years. $5.94. 


F. Washable Norfolk suit in popu- 
lar patch pocket model with yoke 
back and four knife pleats from 
yoke to belt. Made of khaki or 
heavy poplin in light or dark tan. 
Sizes 7 to 16 years. $4.89. 
Straw sailor hat in white and 
colors. Sizes 6% to 7. $2.24. 





C. Kegulation middy suit with two 
pairs of trousers, one long and one 
short. Blouse trimmed with blue 
Palmer linen (cotton fabric). Em- 





4 , - v1 2 si leai j 
4 raged and te. Sises 3 to 10 years. ql G. New model belted Dickens suit 
Pt .F7. lige : ne f 
= “ae ? peg Hi \* of fast color Devonshire cloth. 
4} White sailor hat. Sizes O¥6 to 7%. Wind White with blue, brown or green. 

4/4. j Sizes 3 to 8 years. $3.24. 


eZ H. Blue serge reefer (all wool 


D. Washable Norfolk suit in fa- 
serge) with detachable sailor col- 


vored box pleated model with patch 


pockets. Made of pure linen “Mum- lar. Sizes 24 to 8 years. $10.74. 

my Cloth” (linen in tweed weave) — _ - 

or plain green or tan linen. Sizes A fA J. Junior N orfoll washable — of 
? ° heavy tan suiting with white trim- 








; fh ecrigag 
= 7 to 16 years. $6.49. ming. Sizes 3 to 8 years. $3.24. 
HERALD SQUARE NEW YORK 
¥Ge- (ATO AANA AMAIA AT ATA AIAT ATL OMAR AMAT AMAA AAO / 
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Ge, HIS Superfine Small Car ex- 
<=») presses quality ideals that know 
b -. no compromise. 


a“ 


It achieves the utmost of practical 
economy and convenience. Its re- 
markably good appearance and finish, 
its comfortable and spacious interior, 
and its ease-of-driving and ease-of- 
riding explain its vogue with those 
who had formerly thought these vir- 
Templar tues inseparable from cumbersome size. 


Jop Val 
lop- Qlve Catalog on request 


Mofor 


The Templar Motors Corporation 
2900 Halstead Street, Lakewood, Cleveland, Ohio 
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cloth -kets trimmed with buttons ani ; = 

"az'y Bi a ranpe, Brown, Black. Me cand he aitage sion A it of Pom lack fons fr, = 

29.50 belt finished st r ” ae Black back. i = 

= ne eat 4 skirt. Cs ymes in > —“ J sides iia “and ack , - - orig = 
iVavy lack our y _ a oe aes IIH ae = . : -s 5) — —_— 

F Misse »s and Tider an siz ane of tis P SZ LS xa \3 = 
= pp oie —— Seo == 
=— ff —- a 
—_—— —s a ee ots ‘. —= 
== {LS .) —— 
= ni YOUTHFUL STYLES of CHARMING ORIGINAL ITY  — 
SS fain | For the youthful woman and the Miss of good taste and style dis- i = 
=——— Fae fi —$—_—} 
—— Wi |! cernment, Co-Ed dresses are a revelation in delightful daintiness and | —— 
== mi simplicity. Brimful of originality, of youth, of distinction, they are \ === 
= | practical, serviceable and so modestly priced that they are irresistible == 
== ii! values. | — 
= § Made in finest ~ att asi NCAISC and in Silks === 
pease F Serges, in and Georgette He == 
=— iii |! j “Co-Ed” Dresses retail from $18.50 to $55 for the Miss and Junior H — 
=e , Sold in the largest shops. If your dealer doesn't have them - = 
See HI i. — send check or money order and your dealer’s name. Ask — —— 
= — if for Style yi saa wal ¢ e will see that you are > supplic >d a = iw —— 
—<+ stag — 3 
= ‘i CO-ED DRESSMAKERS SS 
= iy ss 14 EAST 32nd STREET, NEW ma all i —— 
— hisss~ iilinn Tce ay CE Sarl (Dd x aa cl Zou == 
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antiques 


RUSSIAN ART GOops. 





including antiques 


in brass, copper and bronze. Unusual wrought 
fron lamps and candelabra Call or write 
Russian Art Studio, 18 45 St.. N. Y. City 


BRASS & COPPER ANTIQUES of every de- 
scription. Candlesticks,andirons, door knockers 
Linen embroideries $1 up. Many unique gifts 
Call or write. Russian Antique Shop,! f. 25th st 





art embroidery 


HENRY HESSE, 399 Sixth Ave., 24-25 5 
c 


Columbia, Good Shey yherd Yarns, full 
sur a4, all colors rench Tapestries New 
shipment Worsted Knit Goods 


~ beauty culture 


Red Nose Hue Naturelle is gus aranteed Lo remove 

he most aggrav ating c: ase of Rec re ill not ir 
skin. Price, a, oo. AJ 

Street, Boston, Mass 






CHER- ROSE perfect water-proof lip tint. Pre 


vents and heals ¢ ~~ ps immedis ately Invaluable 
to m sotorist s Pri $1.00 4 acHale, 420 
Boylston Street, Bost nm, Mass 


EYEBROW AND EYELASH PERFECTOR. 








$1.10 per box Single application lasts 2 
4 weeks, giving beautiful shape 4 tint. Tre st 
ment 50c at Spiro's, 26 35 is me 
MME. MAYS 
Face Specialis 


50 West 49th Street 
9426 New York Cit) 


Bryant 
MME. MAYS, 
manently removes 

luscles tichtened 
cians. One address 


WANAMAKER BEAUTY SCHOOL, Scier 
tific beauty treatments Complete 
ture course Write for particulars Mme. Coyle 
383 Fifth Ave., N. Y., between 35th and 36th = 


LINES: PERMANENTLY REMOVED 
REGINA D. PARA 
European Gradu = 
120th St rel. Morningside 13 


Face Specialist. Est. 30 yrs 

wrinkles, freckles 
endorsed by known ph 

50 W. 49 St., N.Y. Br 








201 W 
BONCILLA BEAUTIFIER Lifts out the Lines 
and Blackheads, clears complexion witho " 
;uaranteed. $1.00 at toilet counter 
CROWN CHEMICAL CO Ind 





1 Hit 
FLESH REDUCING CREAM wi 


from 
Bog r 


reduce 





aa 


r 59 BLOUSE SHOP | 


i. g one 





candies 


QU ALITY a and PREMIERE CHOCOLATES 
contain so much real value that each piece is 
in advertisemen: 4p iiself ro be 
t the better stores at 


75e $1. 10 $1.2 


had on 


r dealer 


5 per Pound. If » 








them we would be ased to 

‘ ; rect by parcel post D. Foss 

& Co, Boston New York Office, 41 Up. Sq 

ROSE GARDEN’ ° SWEETS. “The Arist oc rat of 

Confections y boxed Send for the 
-clous assort ae $1.25 





«th Jennie Cross Trull, 


Thiddeford, Me 


HELEN SPEER ae 
d en 


Newly desigt 





be seer 


for the nurs t 
Designing and “fur 











TOTS’ TOGGERIE, 55 45th St Phone 
Bryant 2567. Outfitte Stee bildren of All Ages 
Swimming and Gymnasium Suits a & 

Charming Styles and Superior W< orkma isbip 








d made. | n unique 


7 TINY TOTS’ TOGS, 





ants French caps 
specia r atalog Vay Belle D 
V 17 Mar Chica 


cleaning & indine 


WOMEN’ S and 


Blankets, ¢ 


Men's clothing if 
New Ko €, 


i Branches, Newport, 
Wt te , ains. Main Office 402 EF. 31 St N 4 
(see phone book) Knickerbocker ¢ & wD Co 


corsets 


GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS, 

d by experienced corsetieres. Over fifty dif- 
Olmstead Corset Co., 
34th Street, N. Y. Cy 


2.50 up 
Ave., at 


a! 


modeis 
179 Madison 


MME. S. SCHWARTZ 
Custom-made corsets for the woman 
fasbiou il East 47th Street, New York Ci 

Telephone 1552 Murray Hill 











fitter for 


MADAME L. BROWN, 





formerly 


Peetz Corset Co. has opened her own estab- 
lishment at 45 West 37th St.. New York City 
Corsets ready to wear and made to order 





LOUISE GREENWOOD, Specialist iu Corsets. 


Copied, cleaned, repaired: most reas. Made to 
order. Ready to wear Descriptive bkit. sent 
§600-5tb Ave.. N.Y., cor. 42d St. Vanderbilt 845 


ERE 


suggestions here 









One year, $48 








corset hospital 


is a group of distinguished smal! shops, 
find for yourself, and so valuable after you have found them—all of them 
cordially recommended to the readers of Harper's Bazar. 


During this month you will be able 
». To secure prompt attention say In your letter that you saw 
the advertisement in the February Number of Harper's Bazar. 














the kind that are so hard to 


to find a host of unusual Winter 


Four months, $18 








fancy dress & costumes 


(Continued) 








furs 


(Continued) 


SAUER & SCHAEFER, FURRIERS. Furs 
to order, repaired and remodeled for particular 
persons wanting excellent a oramansiiiD: 
West 37th Street. Tel. Greeley 2746. 
ALL REPAIRING is done under my personal 
supervision & at the lowest possible rates. Why 


not bring your old furs & let me suggest she 
new styles. M. Tepper, 120 W. 44th St.,N.Y. 


PECKER 
French Furrier 
Remodeling old furs after latest Portion styles. 
616 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. a 7323. 

















R. «B. O'CONNELL. «© 

copied Surgical Corsets a speciality Old ones 
made new. Mail orders solicited. 17 West 42nd St 
Ne ork City Telephone _Vanderbiit 3278 


ts mi nde to order and 


Corse 





TAMS COSTUMES of every description for 


made to order 


every occasion to hire or 
Every rented costume as clean as new 
a. We 1600 Broadw ay (48th St N. ¥ 


Tams, 


A MIRROR of THE SHOPS 











1 with 

f i d ‘ « uv 

nt and be h 1 
riced at The "i , 
n mart mod f th h 
4 h on ' ul J 
° 
dancing 

The Vestoff-Serova s« hool, 26 £.46 St., 





ature Dancing, Russian, Ballet 
ve, ete. Illus. text books on Nature or Ru 
dancing; $5 vol.; descriptive cata. H on request 





CHALIF’S ART OF DANCING 
t ht by the 
163°, ‘Weat 57th 

New York ¢ it y 


master 
Street 


HE “Where to Shop” is really 

a mirror of the smart shops 
of the country. Every month 
you will find here announcements 
of what is newest in gowns and 
waists, blouses, furs, toilet prepa- 
rations, beauty culture, furniture, 
interior decorating, gifts—every- 
thing that a woman desires for 
herself or her home. 


To add to the usefulness of this 
directory, I keep in direct touch 
with these stores and will be 
pleased to do your shopping 
through them, without any 
charge for my services. Merely 
drop me a note in care of the 
Harper's Bazar Personal Shop- 
ping Service, 119 West 40th 
Street, New York City, telling 
what you wish me to purchase 
and enclose your check or meney- 
order to cover th. cost. I will 
promptly execuce your order, tak- 
ing care ot both the buying and 
the shipping 


ij 
7 
7 —— 


feathers & boas 


PARADISE, Goura, 
reconstructed; newest 
from your old fe pAnere 
H. Methot, 29 West 34th 


flesh insane 





Fans & Maravou Stoles 
Boas & Fancies made 

Prompt mail service. 
Street, New York. 














The | Helen Moller Temple. 
reek dancing in its purest form 
1 children’s courses Illustrated 


Dedicated to 


Private, class 











u catalog 
Address Secretary, 746 Madison Ave — @ 
DURYEA. NORMAL SCHOOL 

72nd Street 


Tuition in 
Modern 


/- to tic 
Dancing Children 


DURYEA DANCES 
Every Thursday 8:30 P.M. to Ba 30 A.M 
7 st 72nd Stre 
L ight refresh =e nts included. 


Interpretive and 
and Adults 





7 
Admission $1.00 


CORALIE BOHLEN “HAGEDORN. Hotel 
Marie Antoinette, Asthetic-Folk-Rhythmic and 
Ballroom Dancing Children and Adults 
Private lessons. Phone Audubon 2210 





( lasses 
Miss Hagedorn also holds classes at The ¢ 
Farms Hotel, Hackensack, New Jerse 
Brooklyn . Hotel Marie 

idress, 606 137th Street 





vedney 
inette 


Antoi 


cael art 


THEODORA URSULA IRVINE. 


Dramatic 





Art Diction Endorsed by Edith Wynne Mat- 
thison. General traini for the Stage. Teacher 
of Alice Brady. Studio, 115 Carnegie 


Hall,N.Y 





entertainment 


PUNCH & JUDY SHOW, 


hildren’s par- 





for « 


ties, including sleight of he and and magic te ks $ 
and Men ge Ambrose Je re; ss, 44 Elder 
n, N a Telephone | shwiek 


St., Brook 





1479 Bu 





hese dunes & costumes 


FRANCESCA TEXTOR will rent or specially 


design and execute costumes for fancy dress oc- 





casions. Amateur plays receive personal super- 
Vision 104 W. 48th 81 Tel. Bryant 4335 
MASQUERADE COSTUMES. Any period, 


made to measure. To rent, or for sale New 
ideas for fancy dress balis Broadway Cos- 
tuming Co., 116 W. 48th St..N.Y. Bryant 3440. 


' 


14 


SUPERFLUOUS Flesh reduced by modern sci- 


entific electrical method No dieting oe exer- 
‘ ising required. Dr. R. Newman, lic. phys., 286 
5th Ave.,(nr.30 St.),N.¥.C Phone Mad SG 5758 








FLESH REDUCING CREAM will re educe from 
three to five pounds a week le 
$3.00. 
Boston, 


jar with instructions, 
Goodell Hotel Langham, 


Mass 











for saidieve & sailors 


CAMP SERVICE KIT. 18 ; articies and a mas- 
cot in asnappy mannish bag. To eai, to wear, 

and a bit of fun Postpaid to any camp $4.00 
¥ urness Studios, Carnegie Hall, New York City 
M: ake your soldie r ‘boy a Victory Quilt Package 
of generous pieces of satin in beautiful colorings 
enough for bed quilt, $5. Broadway Costuming 
Co., 116 W sath S., N. ¥ Phone, 3440 Bryant, 


hice 


BABY FURNITURE 


























For the baby & child, 


beds, chairs, etc., made of wood. ‘“‘The Better 
Phings "Free booklet Frank M. Sawyer 
3512-14 Independence Ave., Kansas City, Mo 





NEW YORK GALLERIES 
Grand Rapids Furniture Co., Inc 
Plates of interesting interiors, gratis on request 
34-36 West 32d Street New York City. 


YoU ARE OR INTEND refurnishing your 
home Mme. Naftal will purchase whatever fur- 
niture.rugs,draperies, etc., you wish to dispose of. 
Write or phone. 69 W.458t .N. Y. Bryant 670. 





EXCLUSIVE FUR GARMENTS at real War 
Saving Prices. Visit our showroom and we are 
sure of your eae Remodeling and mie 
ing old furs. J. Tepper, 12 W. 36th St. Y 


A. FISHER—FURS, 36 West 46th St., 
Imported and Original 
Wholesale and retail 
able Repairing and 





N.Y.C. 

models, 

Prices reason- 
Remodeling. 








garden things 
LABEL YOUR GARDEN—kKnow when, where 
and what you planted. 100 assorted Garden 


Labels and marking Pencil cing ge 3h 70 cents. 
, GORDINIER, Troy, N 











THE LONG FELT WANT 

May be filled perhaps, by consulting this page. 
f the thing you require is not mentioned here, 
write the Bazar. 








gowns bought 


MME. NAFTAL pays highest cash value for 
fine misfit or slightly used evening, street and 
dinner costumes, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silver- 
ware. 69 West 45th St., N.Y. Tel. 670 Bryant. 


MME. FURMAN WILL GIVE YOU CASH 
for your discarded 
Street and Evening Gowns, Furs, Wraps, 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware, Etc. 


HIGHEST CASH VALUE PAID Entire con- 
tents of Houses & Estates Purchased. Consult us 
before you sell Write or Phone Mme. Furman, 
103 W. 47th St., N. Y. Phone Bryant 1376. 


SELL TO MME. NAFTAL, 69 West 45th St. 
Tel. Bryant 670. I will pay good value for 
your fine used evening, street and dinner 
frocks; also diamonds, jewelry and silverware. 




















gowns & waists 


UNUSUAL BUT NOT EXTREME, our trocks, 
gowns and suits combine style and workman- 
ship. — remodeling makes old gowns new. 
Von Kull Co., 11 West 35th Street, N. Y. C. 


MADAME HAMAD—SMART GOWNS for 
all occasions. Made to order. Your materials 
optional. eae ue oe orders solicited. 
Price reas. 179 St..N.Y.C.Tel.4969 River. 


STYLE AND FIT GUARANTEED—1 wiil 
call at your home for fittings. Remodeling a 
specialty in the most expert manner. Miss 
Squires, 203 W. 87th St., N. Y. Sch. 7553. 


MARY FLYNN specializes in stout figures. 
Gowns for all occasions. Gowns skillfully re- 
modeled. Smart waists for tailored suits. 
105 W. 68th St.,N.Y¥.C. Tel. 6421 Columbus. 


HAMILL, INC. 

made to _ order, to 
suit your individual taste. 
760 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


GOWNS OF SPECIAL DESIGN, to order for 
= eons: remodeling cleveriy done. Special- 

ney costumes, Genuine Panama Hats. 
c hariotte Miller, Jane Bullene, 680 Lex. Av.,N.Y. 


A. & M. Stuhler, 18 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
Gowns of Exclusive Design and Dress 
Waists for Tailored Made Suits a Specialty. 
Call or write. Phone Greeley 4523 


KATHERIN CASEY. Gowns for all occasions. 

Street and Afternoon frocks. Your —— used 
if desired. Remodeling also don 

112 West 58th St., New York. Tel. C ircle 4451 


HUGHES— Bryant 2447 
Distine tive Gowns 
‘oats; Suits 
27 West 46th St., 

















Gowns 














Moderately priced xu. %. 
HUGHES Smart Trotteur Frocks of serge or 
liberty velvet. Exclusive models. Moderately 


pric 
27 W. 46th St., N. ¥. 


DID YOU EVER wear a Claire original creation? 
Three months special Sept. Oct. and Nov. in Taffeta 
Sketches sent, A two alike. 
New York C “ity. 





es” 
, Just off Fifth Avenue 





and Georgette at $45 
Claire, 130 West s5th Street, 


“PRINCET” DE PARIS _ 
‘reations exclusive 
20 West 46th St Elevator 2nd floor 
Reasonable Pricec 





MAXON—MODEL GOWNS—Estab. 1899. 

If you can wear model sizes you can buy your 

Gowns, Suits and Wraps at one-half their real 
Y 





value 1587 Broadway, N . at 4Kth St 
ANNOUNCEMENTS ae 
‘Where to Shop” 


bring results to the 
consistent adve rtiser 











hair 





ENGLISH HENNA SHAMPOO powders 
tone the scalp, color faded or eo hair, giv- 
ing a marvelous gloss and bright tints, $1. 
Henna Specialties Co, 505-5th Ave., : 








FUR REMODELING: WE SPECIALIZE 
in renovating old furs Our 
prices are as low as 
consistent with 

Workmanship. 
Nothing but the best is sold 
in our shop Phone 2210 Greeley. 
AH. Green & Son. Est. 1892. 37 W. 37 Bt..N.Y. 





CALL AT SCHAEFFER’S if you want expert 
personal attention for a permanent wave. 
Positively no friz or kink. J. Schaeffer, 542 Fifth 
Avenue. Phone: Murray Hill 5772. 





h . 
(Continued) 
FOR TRULYScientific care of the hair (permanent 
waving), special shampoo, henna treatment 


= hair ae $5.00 an ounce. 
CHAS. FREY, 507 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


THE NESTLE 
Permanent 
Hair-Wave 
Is the Original. 


THE NESTLE 
Home Outfit 

















jewelry 


millinery 





HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Ladies’ discard- 
ed gowns, tee wraps, diamonds, jewelry, gold, 
ee etc. Mail or phone calls attended to 

Mrs. . Cohen, 629-6th Avenue. 4676 Greeley 


GERHARDT HATS 
E get and Distinctive 
I East 46th Street 


(Opposite Ritz-Carlton) N.Y. 


tea rooms 


DON’T MISS THIS quaint bit of Old Russia 
in New York. Enjoy Russian Cooking in 
original atmosphere Lune heon, Tea Dinner. 
The Russian Inn, 57 West 37th St., | . wa Soe 








S. WYLER pays highest prices for pearls, dia- 
monds & other precious stones, also platinum, 
gold & silver; (confidential). Est. 30 yrs. Bank 
references. 661 Fifth Ave., at 52d St., N. Y. C. 








miscellaneous 





SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, old gold, silver, platinum, antiques, 


HEMSTITCHING—Accordion & Knife pleat- 
ing, Pinking, buttons covered & buttonholes. 
Dressmakers & Tailor supplies. Send for price 
list. B. Goldsmith & Co., 666-6th Ave., N. Y. 


toilet preparations 





C.F. Hair Restorer for pre maturely grey hair 
$1.25. Complexion & Scalp remedies $lk Send 
3c stamp for booklet on care of the Hair & aarey 
by Frey, Charles, 507 Sth Ave... N. Y¥ 























for Permanent Waving. pawn tickets, artificial teeth. Cash at once 
Over 3000 in use. 146 West 23rd Street, New York 
THE NESTLE TREATMENT for Children CASH_FOR JEWELRY, Diamonds, Gems, 
Apply fol illustrated book Gold, Silver, new or broken. Prices now ex- 
. Nestle ceptionally high. Est. 40 years. Mme. Naftal, 
657 Fifth Avenue, New York. 69 West 45th St., N. Y. Tel. Bryant 670. 
CROWN OF GOLD SHAMPOO. For blonde | SHONGUT. 170 B'way, cor. Maiden Lane, N 
and auburn hair. Prevents darkening; accentu- Y. Cortlandt 501. High-class Jewels of every 
ates the red and auburn tints. Not a dye or description. Diamonds, Pearls, etc., purchased 
bleach. Used with for cash. Individual pieces or Estates. 
CROWN 08 GOLD TONIC. _Benente “drab” mia ae ee 
or “faded” hair. Imparts a beautiful golden “A i lc 
sheen. $1 each bottle. Original Toilet — a ies’ tal ors 


tions Co., 222H Madison Square Sta., N. 


NEOS-HENNE for grey & faded hair. Any 
shade from blonde to black. Applied in all up-to- 
date Beauty & Hair Dressing Parlors: write for 
information to Neos Co., 366 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. 


HENNA D’OREAL for Gray or Faded Hair. 











M. BERKOWITZ. Sale of exclusive models 
in Suits, Wraps and Tailored Dresses at greatly 
reduced prices. 9 West 46th Street, New 
York City. 


MEN AND WOMEN make $50 to $100 weekly 
handling Harry Lauder’s world-famous book, 
Minstrel inFrance."’ Write for particulars at one e. 
Hearst Int. Library Co., 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


patterns 








Noma Night Blooming Balm. Siinple to use, 
Removes large pores, blackheads and lines, 
giving youthful contour. B. Altman, Bonwit 
Teller. Prof. C. D. Irving, 535 West 111th St 


PATE GRISE for AGING HANDS. Are your 


hands older than your face. Pate Grise banishes 





“crepiness’’—rejuvenates, $2 postpaid. Booklet 
Aurora Specialities Co., Lowell, Mass., Dept. A. 





PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE for Ladies’ 
and Children’s garments; picture or descrip- 
tion; reasonable prices, perfect fit. ggg owes 
aspecialty. Mrs. Weisz, 41 W. 35th St >. 


THE LONG FELT WANT 

May be filled perhaps, by consulting this page. 
of the thing you require is not mentioned here, 
write the Bazar, 














DURING THE MONTH of February we make 








unusual gifts 


IF YOU LI LIKE A A LOG FIRE a Cape Cod Fire 
lighter will kindle it quickly—and no trouble. 

Brass, Ney crete ee $4.00 to $10.00. Illustrated 
circular. CAPE COD SHOP, 320 ¥ ifth Ave ~N 


A MOST PLEASING GIFT for any occasion 














Composed of pulverized Henna and Herbs. All a discount of 25 per cent. on Furs, Suits and is an “Art Box” of fresh flowers from Muir's 

shades. Easy to apply; harmless. $1.35 postpd: | Dresses. D VELTRY, 425 Fifth Avenue. ‘Phone snoes unimposing shop. Poems in flowers verily. 

B. Paul, 34 West 37th Street, New York. for Appt., Murray Hill’ 6465. 62 West 40th Street. Telephone 144 Vanderbilt. 
English | J. TUZZOLI, now at 27 W. 46 St., N.Y., mz ukes | “SHOE CRAFT” SHOP—27 w. 38 St., N. Y. 


An Experienced Scalp Specialist. 
Henna Shampooing. All conditions of the Scalp 








T fn 2 


Reasonable Fee. Helen MacCulloch, 
5 W. 42d St., N. Y. C. 


M. H. 8633. 


a suit for $55 which cannot be duplicated under 
$90. Quality & material faultless in make & fit. 
Fur garments remod. Spring models now ready. 





CRUDOL ‘Nature’s Hair Tonic’’ 
Removes Dandruff and prevents falling hair. 





Fifth Avenue Footwear ly sizes 84, 9, G5 ~ 10, 
widths AAAA, AAA, AA, to D. Send’ for 
catalog HS and ‘ ‘Fitting the Narrow Foot.” 


wedding stationery 





THE PEDIFORME SHOE, 36 W 


Recommended Ly highest authorities’ for 


36th St., N. 


Engraved Wedding Invitations, Everett Waddey 
Co., has for a generation insured sg quality. 

















. . 
and 25 cents the Tube. lingerie ai ‘an troubles. Speciaiize in high arches, 100° delivered anywhere $7.50 ‘Wedding 
The Crudol Co., Inc., 1777 Broadway, N. Y. C. broad toes and narrow heels. Etiquette” Free. 7 So. llth St., Ric hmond, Va. 
| ARAMINTA “Tailor Made,” 18 W. 46th St. N.Y. Neat in appearance. Built on scientific prin- 100 WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS $6.75 or 
Blouses, Negligees, omy or Trousseaux,' Boudoir ciples. Quality and expert workmansbip invitations, hand-engraved, 2 sets of envelopes. 
ote S | Apparel. Best quality Georgettes, Satins, po Cost no more than ordinary shoes. Send 100 Calling Cards, 31.25. Write for samples. 
Chines. Prices most reasonable. lllus. BkIt. free for booklet. B. Ott Engraving Co., 1031 Chestnut St., Phila. 
HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON, 29 East | FOR RELIABLE SCHOOL INFORMATION 


29th St. 
wards. 
Luncheon 50c. 


Rooms $1.50 a day up- 
also table d'hote 
Booklet Free. 


For women. 
Meals a la carte; 
Dinner 65c. 


Write to the 
School Bureau Harper's Bazar, 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


shopping commissions 


wholesale gifts 








Hotel Hargrave, West 72d St., bet. B’way & 
Columbus Ave., N.Y. 1 block to Central Park. 
Comfort, refinement & luxury combined with 
mod. rates. Send for Bklet. Eugene Cable, Mgr. 





maids’ uniforms 


MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 
Will shop with you or send anything on ap- 
proval. Services free. agen - bulletin. 
366 Fifth Avenue, New York ¢ 








BABY GIFTS that are different Something always 
new. Dolls, animals, roly-polies, plates, carriage 
sets, rattles ath toys, laundry bags, etc. Bailey & 
B: uiley, 22nd St., New York City. Dept. H. 




















OUTFITTING ASS’N ay i sips 
<i specialty hina 


HOTEL ALBEMARLE 54th St. at Broadway NURSES 


in the center of the amusement and shopping 


yarns 





























district. Room adioining bath $1.50 up. Private 
bath $2 up. Parlor, bedroom & bath, $2.50 up. New York. 

Dresses Collars WILKINSON HAND-MADE ART QUILTS ORIGINAL CREATIONS in Hand Knitted 
= 2 Caps ready made Cuffs Beautiful, practical gifts for every occasion. garments. A complete stock of yarns. Corps 
interiors Coats and to order Aprons Made only to order. Illus. cat. H in colors sent of instructors. Elsa Barsaloux, 400 F ifth 

Bonnets Bibs on request. Wilkinson Quilt Co., Ligonier, Ind. | Avenue, New York. Opposite Tiffany 

LENORE WHEELER WILLIAMS, Designer EXCHANGE OF SHUT-IN SOCIETY, 129 E. | ANNOUNCEMENTS 


in “Where to Shop” 
bring results to the 
consistent advertiser 


34th St., Y.C. Crippled members of society be- 
come sei ioniuniian through the exchange. Fancy | 
articles, embroideries, infants’ and children’s wear. 


The Pleasuyes of Life 


of Little Things not found in the shops—Let me 
No service charge. War- 
49th St.. N. ¥. C 


ey Red c a —— 
s’ Outfitt *n 


suggest your interiors. ng 
“2 25 Fifth pon 


time simplicity. 48 E. 




















4 EMPRESS Aszanimeous 


NAIL GLOSS 


You can give your nails a beautiful 
lustre with one stroke dipping the 
little brush in the Nail Gloss. The 
lustre is guaranteed to last for two 
weeks regardless of the character of 
work you do, or money refunded. 
Not affected by soap, water or heat. 
Absolutely non-injurious. $1.00 per 
box from your dealer, or direct by 
mail. Sample, sufficient for 4 applica- 
tions, 10c to cover packing and postage. 


Empress Instantaneous Hair Color Restorer It 
Restores Gray or Faded Hair to its natural color immediately 
with one application. Easily applied. No after washing 


required. $1.25 of your dealer, or direct by mail. 
We will send enough Empress Instantaneous FREE 
Dept. 44 36 W. 20th St., NEW YORK CITY 














HITE teeth are a gift of Nature but clean teeth 
are a health essential which everyone may have 


by using Dr. Sheffield’s Créme Dentifrice. 

is no longer necessary to impress upon thinking 
people the necessity of using a dentifrice. But it is 
vitally essential that the a efficient tooth cleanser 
be chosen. Dr. Sheffield’s cleanses the teeth in the 
pleasantest possible manner. it claims no virtues which 
would place it in the position of usurping the field of 
] the dentist. 


Established since 1898 


Hair Color Restorer for one trial application 


EMPRESS MFG. CO. 


BREA |B DEC HN Gaihve Gturally 


Three slices of Basy Bread a day 
Reduces your weight in a natural way 


What one woman says : 


Doctors’ Essential Foods Co. 
ange, N. J. 


Gentlemen: In several of your 
letters to me you state that 
“‘when reduced to normal we 
advise you how to remain 80 
permanently without cost or 
trouble’, and since I have 
reduced to normal by the use 
of your bread, I would ask you 
to kindly give me this advice. 
I weighed 161% pounds when 
I atarted to use your bread, 
and I now weigh 137 pounds, 











Sheffield’s Créme Dentifrice costs but 25c for a 
large tube. It is the perfected product of the oldest 
tooth paste manufacturers in America. The purest and 
best ingredients are used and it is formulated in ac- 
cordance with the latest accepted theories of dental 
science. Ask your druggist for 


Dy: 








ESTABLISHED 


iam DR:‘SHEFFIELDS 


} 
185) 







Bread, 


Your friends must have told you about Basy 
now recognized as the standard weight reducing ration. 


Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a whole- 
some and delicious food, scientifically prepared. Send 10c in stamps for 
a medium-size tube, or 


25c tor full size. Note 










By simply eating three slices of Basy Bread a day. thousands | 







and that according to your of people have regained their normal weigh o dieting, No how pleasantly and 
schedule is the proper weight, medicine. No irksome exercise, thoroughly this zaui ite 
as I am five feet siz inches / orougny Sexquisit 
tall. If you would give me this You will be very much interested in the Basy Booklet, which } dentifrice does its work. 
advice I would greatly appre- is an authoritative statement on Obesity, its cause and cure. | f Sheffield Dentifrice 
ciate it. (Signed) Miss J. E. Write for your copy today. Company, 421 Canal 
Street, New York City, 








39 Oakwood Avenue | 
Orange, New Jersey | 





DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS CO. 

















Translucent and magic as the aura 
of tree and stone and body .... 
elusive and charming as the fleet- 
ing perfume of flowers . . . . such 
is the mellow mystery of the new 
Cheney Auratones in Showerproof 


Foulard and Cinderella. 


Lending a softly radiant glow of 
life to the quiet grounds of grays 
and blues and taupes, Auratones 
are in alluring harmony with the 


graceful spirit of womanhood itself. 


Now dispiayed wherever fine silks are 
offered to women who love the beautiful. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
America’s Leading Silk Manufacturers 
4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 


CHENEY 
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So says many a pretty woman who owes 
much of loveliness to this symbolic San- 
‘Tox nurse. 

To you, too, she will bring rejoicing, and 
beauty—beauty of skin and hair, sottness 
of hands, fragrance of person-—and that 
treasured charm of daintiness which all 
women strive for, who desire to please. 


And for you, too, it will be well worth 
while to seek the San-Tox nurse. Look 
for her gracious face in the drug store 
window. She is the sign of the San-Tox 
druggist, and the San-'Tox symbol of purity 
on many a San- Tox packet of blue. 


They are toiletries for the fastidious— 
these San-Tox packets—pure, delicate 
creams to cleanse and nourish the skin, 
soothing and fragrant lotions to protect 


against harsh winds, and powders of ex- 


quisite purity to soften and refine the 


cueatmiasl complexion. 
———— 
| Only San-Tox druggists are permitted 
4 to sell San-Tox toiletries, and the other 
| San-Tox Preparations, of which there is 
eo | a wide, wide range. 
SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 
DePree Chicago 
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POPLINS | 
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NTERESTING in its 

weave, beautiful in its soft 
lustre, admirable in its drap- 
ing qualities, Crepolyn, the 
newest member of the R&S 
family of poplins, promises to 
be one of the most popular of 


the spring fabrics. 


R&S Silk and Wool Pop- 
lins are famed for their qual- 
itv, durability and distinction 
of weave. Available in a 
wide range of exquisite solid 
shades, they are ideal for 
women’s outer apparel of 


every description. 


Other R & S fabrics are 
listed in the panel to the left. 
Specify them when you select 


vour new spring wardrobe. 


REILING & SCHOEN 


INCORPORATED 
260 Fourth Avenue 


New York 
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Have You All the 
Money You Want? 


S there any reason why you would 

like to increase your income this 
year? Is there any pet fad or favor- 
ite war work you would like to put 
a little more money into? Any per- 
sonal plan you could carry out with 
a little increase in funds? 


Getting your friends acquainted 
with Harper’s Bazar would not be 
an irksome task, would it, as you 
know the Bazar? You find it a 
pleasant companion, a useful friend. 
Introducing it to other women is like 
passing along a congenial, helpful 
acquaintance. And every time you 
get a twelve-times-a-year entrée for 
the Bazar into some home, there is a 
tidy little sum added to your income. 


Some day when you've a bit of 
leisure, try introducing Harper’s 
Bazar to a few women you know. 
The Bazar has most persuasive ways 
and needs little talking on your part 
to gain ita warm welcome. Try it. 
And write to me for details as to how 
well it will pay you to do this in your 
leisure hours. 


If, for any reason at all, you would 
like to add to your income, I believe 
it will interest you greatly to know 
what can be done with Harper’s 
Bazar. Write to me personally and 
let us have a little talk on paper 
about how we can work this thing 
out to our mutual pleasure and 
profit. 


Address: 


Department 10 


Miss Theresa Edgarton Hopewell 


Associate Editor, Harper’s Bazar 


119 West 40th St., 3 New York 
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| Are You Worried About 
= * the School Problem? 

















































































































‘New York Schools 














GARDNER SCHOOL I does seem rather early to think about schools for the SCOVILLE SCHOOL 
for Girls I Fall, but as a matter of fact this is just the time to | | for Girls 
. make your selection if you wish to insure accommoda- 
11 East Sist St., New York City tion. Even now, the best schools are receiving applica- 2042 Fifth Ave. 
i hh saben’ tions for the September term, and from the present earn 
a B coe On outlook the quotas of many institutions promise to be ogg ne 
completely equipped filled at an early date. —_ olen 
for resident and day as = 
pupils. Openairelasses This is also the time to decide on a summer camp. It oe See 
som stance — is the popular vacation for boys and girls, young men | <n le 
demic, Secretarial, and | | and young women, because of the healthful outdoor life + music, interior 
Elective courses sane. || and exercise these camps offer. They open early in the —_| | secoration. dramatic expression, lan 
Swimming, Tennis, summer, and as each can only accept a limited number | | studies meeting present demand. Red 
Rhythmicdancing, 61st : ss Cross Work and practical courses. 
aoe of applicants, it is best to choose one now at your leisure | 
‘ —— . rather than to wait until later only to find that there are | Helen M. Scoville 
Miss Eltinge and Miss Masland, Principals no vacancies. Rosa B. Chisman 











| 








Of course, the selection of a school is a most important 


question. That is why the Harper’s Bazar School Service : a | 
was organized. Its function is to save you brain fag over The KNOX SCHOOL | 





| Ursuline | the school question and to help you in every possible way New York, Tarrytown- 
| A = to decide your problem. We are constantly in touch with ndtinten Gua % | 
eC MIG the best and most up-to-date schools in the country, we ? 
. wv ee have made a minute study of them and know for what Formerly at Briarcliff Man- | 
Aims: Lo provide tor its each is particularly noted. : oe . Sof > foe | 

pupils such mother-care, ; ; or. Country School for 

guidance and protection as If you are in doubt as to your choice of a school, write Girls. 40 minutes from 
they would receive in the to the Harper’s Bazar School Service and your letter will | New York City. 
fondest and best regulated receive our immediate and personal attention. | : 


home. : = — = | Mrs. E. Russell Houghton, 
Courses Elementary, college Camps Camps | il Principal | 


preparatory, Music. Seale sa ges as oe = iL ae 
Rates: Board and Tuition, $400; 


[Inclusive of extras, $700. 











[ Miss CE. Mason’ ;"Su | 


Location: “Sunshine” is de- 
lightfully and healthfully situ- “The Castle,” Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Only 40 minutes from N. Y. City. Upper 


ated on the outskirts of Middle- 5 CAMP « - | |] Seto tor girls 13 to 285 Lower School for 
1own, N. 5. only sixty- seven | girls 7 to 13 All departments, including 
miles from N. Y. City. 

For personal information ad- 
dress The Directress. 





vocational. Certificate admits to leading col- 


TRA 
ene on Lake Champlain, N. ¥. leges, For circular address 


Miss C. E. MASON, LL.M., Lock Box 942 
Post-War Courses . : 
19 1 9 Technical— Academic 19 1 9 The Scudder School 


316 W. 72nd St., at Riverside Drive 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE AND MAKE-UP STUDIES 

















Myron T. Scudder, Pres. Modern school for 


Russell Sage College Eight ic O girls. Elective finishing courses; ge prep- 

4 P ° “ign weeks. ans y aration. Household arts, practical war-time 
Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection || A’ Summer Vacation Camp nee wa ne Sees ae July 1. courses, Secretarial training, of special. inter- 
sith Was Wak et oses August 28. Maintenance cst. to high school and college graduates. 
signs erg ilare school. 2 Scnool of Gymuasium, swimming and rifle teams. 150 


and Training including technical course, $350. Military discipline and 


girls, 25 teachers, superb location, fine dormi- 




















*ractical Arts. Secretarial Work, Householc . : : : . 
“ig cseoteage :s sei a . . . , fundamental instruction preparatory to vocational careers in the recon- tory. Address Registrar H. B. Scudder. 
onomics a at 1d y s. “a. @ 4 g r 2 . - . 
re = hae wg — struction work of post-war times will be a leading feature of the camp. 
>. Degrees. Address Secretary, a ’ 
Russell Sage’ College, Troy, N. ¥ ARTILLERY INFANTRY CAVALRY NAVAL Miss Fawcett’s Home for Students 
1 1 sath 2 2 | a iguages, Music, Art, History and Literature 
Engineering Aviation Motor Mechanics Wireless Frosch and Spanish” Resident ‘Teachers and 
i P - a aaa a haperons. 
= - - Motion Pictures showing the training activities of more than 800 enrolled in the two 
s | 1918 camps will be exhibited daily at 9 E. 45th Street, New York City. Complete line of | !27_East Gist Street, - - - - New York City 
New England Schools | standard text books on military science and vocational training, wp rshee* 


For details address DEPT. OF INFORMATION, 9 E. 45th Street, New York City New England Schools_ 








Wykeham Rise |] | TMRR_SULICE canes | Sargent Camps for Girls | Lasell Seminary 


| Sebago Lake, Maine Peterboro, New Hampshire. AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


























Mrs. Charlotte V. Gulick, Director Dr. D. i 7 | 
. ‘ . a eo : A. Sargent, President. For illustrated | . z “s 
Count ry School for Girls, Hotel Hemenway, Boston, Mass. catalog, address | Mx ic, Higgs 8 be Rana i, 
WASHINGTON, CONN. — | The Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. | Course 3asketball, tennis, > ag —— 
| ALOHA CAMPS oe GIRLS, So. | e | and canoeing. Thirty acres, fifteen buildings. 
Fanny FE. Davies, LL.A., Principal a ae vi. — , Vt., and pee. WYNONA CAMP for Girls. Famer, | G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 
A. 3 distine camps ages . Famous for its horseback riding, golf and oe : 
13-17, 17-30. Fun, Frolic, Friend- ment. In pine grove on shore “of fas cin ating moun- | 137 Woodland Road. 
Boston Representative enipe. Coase, crafts and other ac- | tain lake. Spring water, Shower baths. Electric 
. ivities. ustrated booklet | lights. Lake Morey Club, for adults, under same zs a - 
Mabel E. Bowman, A. B.. MRS. E. L. GULICK, management. For illustrated booklet’ address the | Miss Guild and Miss Evans’ School 
Vice-Principal | 262 Addington | Rd., _Brooktine, Mass. rector, 279 } Summer St., .. Fitchburg, Mas | 29 Fairfield St. & 200 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
—_—_—_—_—_——— ; = en —--——— - | 38th vear. Preparation for leading colleges. House 
Cohasset, Mass _| | hold Management, Cooking. Sewing, Sec retarial 








= = | New England Schools New England Schools | Wrath Satu a Ta 
- Miss Avevsta CHOATE, Assoc. Prin 





The Ely School _ ee MOUNT IDA SCHOOL [f sie: ulin ta vit 


1ouncements of these 





ELY COURT Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877. for Girls 
GREENWICH * CONNECTICUT Opposite Smith College Campus. siP IS ee you do not find oe 
| F g schoo that meets your particular 
In the country. One hour from New York MISS =, E. THOMPSON, Send for Year Book-—Address requirements, write to the Harper's 
Upper School—Girls from fifteen to twenty eadmistress, . ; , < Bazar School Service. We shall be 
pr Siebinks dan wa Saleen Northampton, Massachusetts 86 Summit Street NEWTON, MASS. very glad to lend you our assistance. 
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The Tela-Wauket Camps 
ae YO ad 


‘} 


ee 


FOR GIRLS ROXBURY, VERMONT 


Senior and Junior camps. 200 acres of 
wooded mountain-side and meadows in 
the very heart of the Green Mountains 
Private pond for water sports. Athletic 
fields. Clay tennis courts. Camping 
trips. Daily horseback riding over moun- 
tain roads and trails. No charge for 
horses or instruction. Rustic sleeping 
bungalows. Assembly hall for dancing, 
music and games round the big fireplace. 
Screened dining porches. Enthusiastic 
counselors. All counselor positions filled. 
Illustrated booklet. 

Mr. & Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin St., 


Cambridge, Mass. 





Boys’ Schools 








| 











Can We Help YOU 


Find a School? 


The following extracts from recent letters our readers 
have written us will give you an idea of the service we 
are rendering: 

“My son, seventeen years old, has been out of 
high school one year, due to his having to assist 
my husband in business, as my older son was 
called to the service. We would appreciate your 
kindness if you could assist us in finding a school 
for him near New York City.” 

“TI am in receipt of your letter of recent date and 
desire to thank you for it, and for the prompt, effi- 
cient, and courteous attention you have shown in 
this matter.” 

We want to serve our readers as thoroughly as possible 


and are always glad to hear from them. 


If you are 


pondering over the choice of a school, let us help you. In 
writing, give full particulars as to age, the course of 
study, the location of the school, and any other details 
you may have in mind. Address 


HARPER’S BAZAR SCHOOL SERVICE 


119 West 40th Street 


New York City 





SHELDON School for Boys 


(MILITARY) 


College Preparatory Course 


For Boys Ten Years Old 
and Upward. Boarding and 
Day School. Twelve Miles 


from Ne W 
Beautifully 
Hackensack 


York City. 
situated in the | 
Valley over- | 


looking the river. Address 
HEADMASTER, River 
view Lodge, West Engle- 
wood, New Jersey. 


es 








The Raymond Riordon School 
“The S - te Hil I a 


w L sf il I get x 


Cat 
Ulster Co., N. Y 





Ac 
Highland (Chodikee Lake, 











Southern Schools 





Special Schools 








DistkicT OF COLUMBIA, 


National Park Seuinary 
For the 
Extens 


higher educati 
irses of 


Wa 


m of yo 





AMENT, 
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wk ) 
st Glen, 


hington (Sub.) li] 
| 
| 
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RYE ! B EACH SCHOOL 


A SELECT private hh 
Sachward 


and rt 
pervision and individu 


yme for nervous 
dren. Personal 
al instruction 





Forty-five minutes from New York City 
| Address MRS. ANNA F. BERAULT, 
311 Post Road, Rye, ew York. 

















WARD-BELMONT 


for Girls and Young Women 


Tennessee, Nashville. 


ormation 


iy embra 
exacting 

ng patronag 
ng made 


Box Y 











The School of Four Seasons 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


and 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 





Spring term in 








New Jersey Schools 
Summit, 


Kent Place 8u77"*;., 


A country school 
20 miles from New York 


Principals 


Ar nstituti m appeal ng to students talented in 
music rat z which way B.. pursued as 
speci lard A.B — cog ic 
and t Advantages B« ned ir 
beautiful illustrated catalog. Address ts REN AU, 

} Box H., Gainesvilie, Ga. 





Brenan bpdemer-natagangerr series 





FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 
for NERVOUS and BACKWARD CHILDREN 
238th Street and Riverdale Ave. 
New York City 
BOARDING and DAY PUPILS 


Full Particulars on application 











School for Exceptional Children 
Every Faeitity, in a suburban home, for the care 
and traini of children who, through mental or 

ysical dis ability, are unable to atiend public or 
rivate miles from Philadelphia. 
oklet. MOLLIE A. WOODS, Principal 
Pennsylvania, Roslyn, Box 152. 








~~ THE BINGHAMTON TRAINING SCHOOL 


An ideal private home-school for nervous, back- 
ward and mental defectives. No age limit. Phys- 
ical Culture. Man — Training and all branches. 


Open year round. erms $50 per month and up. 
MR. and MRS. AUGUST A. BOLDT, Supt. 
82 Fairview Avenue, Binghamton, N. Y. 





THE HEDLEY SCHOOL, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa 
For the care and training of children of retarded 
and undeveloped mentality a jual instruction 
jeal home life, mother’s care as sociation with 
Rocer HEDLEY, M.D., Res 
Rocer HEDLEY (N b 


normal children. J 
dent Physician. Mrs. J. 
1 . Prin 


niv.) 























Orange, New Jersey 














Mrs, Saran WoopMAN uL, A.B. * * 
> ole pepe ge pelea Professional Schools Professional Schools 
ews Bosrd’e Schaal for Corl NEW YORK SCHOOL LAKE FOREST University School of Music 
Iss Deard $s Schoo! for GIris MARTA MILINOWSKI, B.A., Director. 
: of EXPRESSION Intern ationally trained teachers of wide reputa- 
A country school 13 miles from New . ; ; Special courses combining music with 
York. College preparatory special courses (Chartered by the Regents of the University of allied academic subjects for Performer’s and 
Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science the State of N. Y.) | T acher’s Certificate. Keyboard Harmony, His- 
S ian . sagen Pe 9, . . x — os of Music, and Appreciation. School 
Supervised physical work in gymnasium 26th year. Voice tra g. Oral English, Dic- | orchestra, chorus and recit als. Credits allowed 
and field. Catalog on request n — ce Speaking, Drat _ Art, Dancing by Lake Forest Colleve and Ferry Hall for 
and Pantomime. Saturday (lasses for teach- Music School Work, Address, Box 103, 
Address MISS LUCIE C. BEARD, er Catalogu 318 W. Sith St., New York City Cane Pest 1 2 ‘is se 




















Western Schools 








KEMPER HALL 


A Secondary School for Girls 
(Episcopal) Happily located on shore of Lake 
betwee Chicag 1 Milwaukee 








ral Courses 
advants f an Eastern 
and activities encouraged 
well Catalog. Address 
Kenosha, Wis. 





school. Outdoor life 
Water from artesia 
Secretary, Kemper Hall, 











New York School of Music 





A real Home for 
Music Students 





New York’s modern, 


and Arts 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 

Opposite Central Park, Corner 95th St., New York 
up-to-date Music School. 
Music and the Arts taught from the beginning to the highest artistic 
finish by a distinguished faculty 


Terms:— Tuition, Board, Practising, etc. 


Europe and America’s Most Eminent Teachers 


Mehlin piano used exclusively 





Pupils 
May Enter Any Day 





Branches of 


All 


Send for booklet. 
School Dormitories—Proper Chaperonage 





























Pennsylvania Schools 











OGONTZ 


A School for Girls 
Founded 1850 
Occupies an estate on the sum- 
mit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes 
from Philadelphia. Illustrated 
booklet describing new build- 
ing will be mailed on request. 


MISS ABBIE A. SUTHERLAND 














Principal 
Montgomery County, Pa. 


, a 


DECECECEE 


























The Mary Lyon School 


A Country School in a College Town. 
College Preparatory. Certificate privileges. 
General and Finishing Courses. Opportunity 
for advanced study. One teacher to every six 
girls. Open-air classrooms. 
our Junior School for "saber 6 
complete equipment M. Cri 
Frances L. Crist, A.B., a 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


A. &.. 
"Box 1510, 








Beechwood School, (Inc.) 


For YounG WoMeEN. 
School. Fits for any vocation. Pre 
» Departments; Conservatory oa 


A Cultural and ae 
ar sare gli 
Music 





, Oratory, Domestic Arts and Sciences, 
Secretaryship. Gymnasties, Normal Kinder- 
garten. Swimming pool. M. H. Reaser, Ph. D., 


President. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. Box 425, 











gymnasium 
partment. 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 


A select school for girls. Convenient to 


New York and Philadelphia. College pre- 
paratory and general courses. Two years 
finishing course for high school graduates. 


Secretarial work. Individual attention. New 
and swimming pool. Junior De- 
CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal, 


Box 246 South Bethlehem, Pa, 
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WINTER RESORT WEAR 


Women’s Imported French Silk Stockings; 
plain, openwork, or with handsome lace 
insertion. Imported Golf Stockings. Black 
Silk Bathing Stockings. Light weight An- 

gora and Silk Sweaters including the new 
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Men's Novelty Hose and Imported Golf 
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Foulard Neckwear, four in hand or bat 
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colors. 
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[he strongest endorsements of Willys-Knight 
cars come from owners who have driven them the 


longest 

The reason goes deeper than fine body design and 
complete luxury. 

The motor! 
motor! 
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and better as miles of continuous service mounts into 
the thousands. 

The increasing demand for Willys-Knight cars is 
directly traceable to friends of owners. 
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The Sleeve-Val: Vfotor Almost Never Needs /\ttention 


Willvs-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Onio 
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from the French 


“When knights of old went forth to battle they used to send their fair Here, a lace maker of Bruges whose gaiety has been killed by the in- 


ladies captured jewels and gold. Conquest was the object of their wars, vader; and there a loyal Alsatian who, defying punishment, wears a 
riches the reward of their victories. Our struggle has been a struggle tri-color cockade in her hair; a Moldavian, who despite oppression has 
against an unrighteous force—jor the freedom of the world. On th never lost hope; and a Slav, for years crushed by foreign rule, but who 
Old World’s soil, valiant knights of young America think ever of those has desperately struggled for freedom. The last, which the young 
they have left at hone But what presents can they—who have not woman holds, is a Pole, in her pretty costume of the 17th century, 
gone jor booty—send? In my design the package contains dolls, Not when her country was free—now, we see her released from her bonds— 
dolls for children to play with, but precious symbols for the rejuvenated by the young American, Beyond the window, the boundicss ocean. A 


world. Here is an Armenian woman who is hiding horrible scars which 
her people received during centuries of rule 
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LTHOUGH it is not and never 
has been primarily a fiction 
magazine, Harper’s Bazar has 


number appeared over fifty 
years ago. 

The funny little old Bazar of 1867, 
with its quaint wood-cuts of ladies of the period 
dressed in sufficient silk to clothe a whole family, 
set a standard in fiction impossible to surpass and 
difficult to equal. And it is pleasant to hear, 
as we do frequently to-day, and as we have heard 
in the past, that publication in the Bazar is a 
thing to be striven for because in fiction, as in 
fashions and other features, to appear in the 
Bazar is a mark of distinction. 

Edward J. O’Brien, who annually compiles and 
publishes a list of the best short stories of the 
year, included seven stories from the Bazar in his 
1918 list. Four of these were taken from four 
successive issues. Unfortunately Mr. O'Brien, for 
some reason, failed to receive our November and 
December issues. If he had, we suspect that they, 
too, would have been represented on his list. 

In this number begins a new novel by E. 
Phillips Oppenheim. It is exceptionally good. 
Which means that it is very good indeed. For 
Oppenheim has the gift of turning out a best- 
seller every time he writes a novel. It is called 
“The Mills of the Gods” and you will find the 
first chapters on page 38. 

This month you have another of those amusing 
stories by Berta Ruck, second of a series she is 
doing entitled ‘“Auntie-up-to-date”. The first 
one, “Rufus on the Rebound”, appeared in the 
January Bazar. This one is “The Great Unmet”. 
The third will be published in an early issue. 
Berta Ruck is Mrs. Oliver Onions, wife of the 
well-known author of “Gray Youth” and other 
novels——or rather, she was, for their name has 
lately been changed to George Oliver. 

E. Temple Thurston's story, begun last month, 
is concluded in this number. To us the ending is 
tremendously satisfactory. It deals with a situa- 
tion we are all likely to be confronted with some 
time in the next few years. Mr. Thurston sug- 
gests a way to meet it. 

Even if you were not fortunate enough to begin 
it at the beginning, you can get a lot of enjoyment 
out of Marjorie Benton Cooke’s jolly novel, “The 
Cricket.” It is one of the brightest, most original 
stories that has come to light in many a moon. 
Try the chapters in this issue and see. There's a 
full synopsis of what has gone before. 

“Only a Public Character” is the title of a story 
by Jeanne Judson, a writer new to Harper’s 
Bazar, which you will find in 
this number. Aside from its 
value as a story, this feature 
is interesting because it marks 


the reappearance in the Bazar president ; joseph A 
ee . rT: ~ 9 est tt Street, 
of illustrations by Will Foster Senenteneles: 5:80. 
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Coming, in early issues, are stories by Gouv- 
erneur Morris, Josephine Daskam Bacon, William 
Hamilton Osborne, Burton Kline, and Amy Lan- 
don Gurlitz. And Mrs. Humphry Ward is finish- 
ing a novel for us that surpasses anything she 
has written since “Robert Elsmere’. But of that, 
more later. 


Your attention is called to the last editorial 
page in the magazine. In this issue and every 
month hereafter, this page will be devoted to 
children’s clothes. On it you will find the nicest 
things offered by shops which specialize in teach- 
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ship leaves for the liberated countries, the white gulls, like doves, soar 


by their despised tyrants. above the water—messengers of good news.” 


BAZAR 


ing the young idea how to dress and 
also original designs by Miss Steinmetz 
and other well known artists. Things 
you don’t see everywhere. 


Harper’s Bazar is now $4.00 a year. 

The cost of publishing made it necessary 

to raise the price from $3.00 on January 

1st. But to give you an opportunity to subscribe 

at the old rate-—-thus saving a dollar—or to re- 

new your subscription, the publishers announced 

in the January number that they would accept 

subscriptions at $3.00 provided they were re- 

ceived before January Ist. So that you might 

have even more leeway, this offer has been ex- 
tended. Therefore: 

If you will use one of the coupons in this num- 
ber—pages 4 and 12—you can still subscribe, 
or renew, at the old $3.00 rate. But subscriptions 
at this price will be accepted only if they are 
accompanied by a coupon from this issue. 

Women who really use the Bazar and its mani- 
fold practical services tell us it would be worth to 
them almost any price we might charge for it 
If vou will take advantage of the Bazar’s money- 
and-time-saving features you too will realize that 
its value can scarcely be measured in dollars. 
Through the Personal Shopping Service, for in- 
stance, you can often save, on a single purchase, 
many times the cost of your subscription. 

We are striving to give you the most beautiful, 
the most helpful and the most interesting maga- 
zine it is possible to publish, regardless of cost. 
By subscribing to-day you can make sure of re- 
ceiving every number, fresh from the presses, 
regularly, a whole year for $3.00. 


To give you, to-day, the atmosphere of the 
fashions of to-morrow—that is the mission of 
Harper’s Bazar. And to portray adequately the 
beauty of its fashions, the Bazar empresses all the 
media of art. We introduced fashions in dry- 
point etching over a vear ago. Now we present 
them in oils. See page 33 in this issue. 

Have you all the money you need for your 
reconstruction work and your charities? Usually, 
no matter how much one has, it is always possi- 
ble to use more. Many women in comfort- 
able circumstances, who felt they wanted to 
give more money to various activities without 
adding to the increasing burdens of the family 
income, have found that one pleasant way to 
acquire the sums they needed is by introducing 
Harper’s Bazar to others who do not get it. The 
work is quite easy, once you have the knack, and 
the knack will come to you in a minute, for it’s 
chiefly a matter of personality and tact. If you 

would like to know more about 
your money making possibili- 
ties with the Bazar, just drop 
peacdaniai: atmaeal: a note to Miss Theresa Edgar- 
angdon, secretary; ton Hopewell, Associate Editor 
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Uaitval States and Harper’s Bazar, 119 West 40th 


the blank enclosed. 


Street, New Yok. She will 
tell you the story 
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FREEDOM FOR THE HOLY L 


O many of us who have been work- 

ing in Palestine during the past 
months, this Holy Land has become 

as a country of our own. Not that 

we have any possession in it, or de- 

sire America to have, for herself, one 

foot of the land, but it has possessed us 
with a deep and lasting affection difficult to an- 
alyze. For us the sun, hereafter, will always rise 
out of the mystical mountains of Moab and set in 
the glory that hangs over Jerusalem. The crescent 
moon will always have beneath it the dome of the 
mosque. The stars, for those who have journeyed 
by night to Beer Sheba, will always be those which 
Abraham was unable to count, and the twilight 
shadows will always be those that gather about 
Gethsemane. 

Two things impress us as we follow the victori- 
ous army that nine months earlier rested its far 
flung battle-line at the foot of the Judean Hills. 
First the smallness of this land where three great 
world religions have their roots—all in all Palestine 
is but little larger than the State of New Jersey, 
and, second, the nearness we feel to those days 
when patriarchs and prophets walked the earth. 

Every step we take as we go about our daily 
life brings that distant past vividly before us. We 
cast our eyes desertward and sce awkward trains 
of camels lumbering through the sands, just as 
those of Joseph did so long ago. We watch the 
flight of a giant aeroplane, its wings outlined 
against the rising sun, and we think of the chariot 
of fire. We see the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
from the windows of our hospice; we watch the 
women drawing water at the well, carrying their 
jars just as Rachel and Sarah did twenty centuries 
ago. We go to welcome the hundreds of refugees, 
who are huddled on the steps of David’s Tower, 
and we follow, on foot, the path trod by David 
when he fled from Jerusalem to Bethlehem. We are 
called upon to assist a group of Armenians, who 
have taken refuge in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
and we cross the River Jordan in a Red Cross 
motor-car to carry food and medicine to a colony 
of destitute Arabs. Throughout our day the an- 
cient history that is the heritage of three great 
religions is ever with us. At night we climb to 
our lodge on the Mount of Olives, and looking 


square 





By DR. SIMON LOWENSTEIN 
and DR. JOHN H. FINLEY 


American Red Cross Commissioners 


back at Jerusalem, the city on the heights dropped 
from the clouds, we say with the psalinist: 


“If ever I forget thee, Jerusalem, 
May I my right hand forget to move; 
May my tongue cleave to my palate 
If I cease to think of thee.” 


With the taking of Jerusalem on December 11, 
1917, the land, which is holy to Christian, Hebrew 
and Moslem, passed from the bitter darkness of 
Turkish rule to the beneficent justice of an Allied 
protectorate. The political future of Palestine is 
one of the many complex problems to be solved 
at the peace table. But there can be no ques- 
tion as to its ever being returned to Turkish rule. 
The future of Palestine, as well as its ancient 
past, belongs to the whole world and it should be 
made a shrine to which all peoples, no matter of 
what race or of what religion, may come to wor- 
ship. 

The movement under way in many countries to 
make Palestine the homeland of the Hebrew race 
will undoubtedly be realized. Great Britain and 
America have signified their approval of the Zion- 
ist movement, and Hebrew colonies in and about 
Jerusalem are an earnest of what the future may 
hold for the Hebraic peoples of Russia and Poland. 
But all this must await the Versailles conference. 


N the meantime, General Allenby and General 

Money are in military possession of the birth- 
place of Christianity, with Colonel Storrs admin- 
istering the civil government. Britons all. But 
no British flag flies in Palestine, for, until the In- 
ter-Allied Peace Conference decides its future 
status, Palestine remains occupied enemy territory. 
No attempt has been made to force British laws 
on these districts. The people continue to live 
under the Turkish laws which they understand; 
the only difference is that these laws :.re admin- 
istered with equal justice. 

All races are treated fairly and hono1. Sly, and 
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Colonel Finley was head of the 
A. &. €. which 
returned in October from Pales- 
feeling that relief work 
well 
As General Allenby, however 
penetrated north he 
found cholera and typhus rag- 
and the destitution far 
worse than in the south. He 
cabled the Red Cross, and 
immediately Colonel Finley 
Major Lowenstein sailed 
stricken land with 
$850,000 for emergency relief. 


Commission, 
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was fairly organized 
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when possible the civil administration of the 

small towns and outlying districts is left in 

the hands of the Muktar appointed by the 

former rulers. Many of these head men, be- 

ing slow to understand the British con- 

ception of even-handed justice, continued to 
practice their age-long habits of cheating and 
abusing their unprotected charges. About this 
time we began to notice that the narrow, stone- 
paved streets of Jerusalem were being cleaned by 
a number of gray-bearded, long-haired elders, who 
strongly resembled certain Muktars we had met in 
our Red Cross work. These venerable sinners 
swept their way through the city with a pensive- 
ness that irritated rather than placated the Brit- 
ish Sergeant-in-Command. The sight of these 
petty tyrants working in the street-cleaning gang 
not only had a most salutary effect on other Muk- 
tars, but gave the simple villagers a clearer realiza- 
tion of what the Turkish defeat meant to them- 
selves and to their children. Incidentally, the 
streets of Jerusalem are clean and sanitary, a re- 
markable feat, when we consider that for cen- 
turies dogs have been the only street cleaners in 
the Holy City, and the last dog disappeared long 
before the British occupation. 

It is impossible to write about our first wonder- 
ful months in Palestine without mentioning some 
of the material blessings General Allenby’s army 
brought in its train. The “sweet waters of the 
Nile”, tapped by British engineers, now gladden 
the very heart of Palestine, and Jerusalem has 
water and sewage systems that greatly minimize 
the danger of a typhoid or typhus epidemic. Even 
the old city within the walls is as safe to-day as 
the outer city. Safe, not only from disease, but 
from the marauders that formerly made Jerusalem 
a terror by night. It is said that, to-day, one can 
walk unmolested from the shores of the Great Sea 
to the River Jordan—something unheard of in 
the day of the Turk. 

The American Red Cross went into Palestine at 
the urgent request of General Allenby and the 
British Government. Perhaps, only in Siberia and 
Russia can such destitution be found as confronted 
the British soldiers when they took possession of 
this strip of land, one hundred and forty miles 
long and barely sixty (Continued on page 70) 
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HE had seen it all so many times before 
the same music, the same rather vacuous 
faces, the same expensive food and wine 
the same laughter, the same elaborate 
struggle for gaiety and_ forgetfulness 
This was London, but it had been the 

same in New York, in Paris, in Vienna and Ber- 
lin, in Buenos Aires and Madrid—before the war 
and aitter 

She had thought that the war would make a 
difference, and it had made a difference for every 
one but her. She was still the same to men, a 
bright spot of color in the lives of business men, 
and for the soldiers a gorgeous interlude between 
the sweet security of home and the ghastly horror 
at the front. She had never been a real woman 
to any of them. So many men had come to her 
for comfort, for amusement, for sympathy; they 
had told the story of their lives, their secret ambi- 
tions, the reasons why they were unhappily mar- 
ried Some of them had told her of the women 
they were going to marry and their secret fears 
of “making a mistake”; and always there had 
been the inference that meeting her had made 
them feel that they could never again be quite 
atisfied with the ordinary type of woman 


OT all of them tried to make love to her. The 

young ones especially, she knew, would as 
soon have thought of being familiar with the 
Goddess of Liberty, as of kissing Borshevska, the 
dancer. It was not that, though every flowing 
line of her figure, every one of her suggestive cos 
tumes seemed created only to express the appeal 
oft sex 

The mystery of Eve looked out of her eyes 
with their long, darkened lashes, and the dances 
she had herself created, half Spanish, half Russian, 
were designed for no other purpose than to stir 
the pulses of men. It was her profession, and it 
had made her success. In all the great cities of 
the world, wherever men and women gather to 
forget, Borshevska the dancer was known and 
applauded 

Of course she had been offered love too; not 
the sort of love that a man gives to one woman, 
round which he builds his life. No man believed 
she wanted that. 

She was a dancer, not a woman—a creature 
who lived on the stage, dressed in impossible gar- 
ments, created for the admiration of the world, 
not for the love of one man. She was a fit com 
panion for a supper-party, but who would dream 
of her in connection with a quiet dinner at home? 

She was thinking of these things now, not of 
the words of the man opposite her. It made no 
difference that she did not answer him. She 
knew that men did not expect her to answer. It 
was enough for her to be beautiful—enough, if 
the man was young, as this one \as, to know 
that other men were looking ac thera and whis- 
pering that there was the famous Borshevska 
yes, that gorgeous woman over there in the black 
and silver gown with nothing much above the 
waist—with Lieutenant Briscoe. 


CHARACTER 


By JEANNE JUDSON 
I ‘ rated by Will Faster 


“I want to write the truth about women,” 
asserts Miss Judson, “It is so seldom done— 
because men only know them jrom observation, 
and women lack the moral courage to tell their 
real thoughts about intimate things. I want to 
put them into fiction exactly as they are, without 
idealizing them or degrading them, and when I 


have done that—then I can call myself a writer.” 


Borshevska was thirty years old. This day had 
been her birthday. She had been dancing since 
she was fifteen. Love of a sort might have come 
to her in the early years, a combination of senti- 
ment and professional interest in marriage with 
some other artists, but she had been too busy and 
too ambitious to become entangled. Later she 
had met men and for a long time she had searched 
for “the man”. She had met gentlemen—thev 
talked to her as they could not talk to women 
of their ewn class, opening their hearts to her 
and telling her the story of their lives in that 
swift intimacy that comes to persons who know 
that there is very little chance that they will ever 
meet again. And with the intuitive sympathy of 
the woman, combined with the worldly wisdom of 
a man, she had listened and advised them, hoping 
against hope that one day a man would ask her 
for something permanent, would want to talk and 
listen too, would want to share with her, but the 
man never came. She was only a sort of diver- 
sion, “comedy relief” she called it, though that 
was scarcely fair. 

Then the war came, and men needed so much 
more. She had thought at first that her time 
would come now, but she found that more than 
ever she was comedy relief. They came back to 
London on leave or convalescing from wounds 
and watched her dance—watched with a very 
passion of eagerness to miss no detail of the spell 
she wove—knowing that they might never watch 
a woman dance again; and more than ever notes 
came to her little dressing-room—notes that she 
did not throw away as had been her custom of 
late. Instead she went to supper with the send- 
ers, hoping with a pitiful eagerness that she might 
be of use. She was not afraid to meet these 
men. Men did not understand Borshevska, but 
they seldom quite misunderstood. There was 
about her an intangible reserve that seemed to 
keep her always on the other side of the foot- 
lights. Then too she was intelligent with a sort 
of omniscient wisdom, and men who came to ad- 
mire her beauty, or simply because they thought 
it smart to be seen with her, stayed to talk, to 
pour out their dreams and hopes to her, the 
woman of the world who understood. It was so 
with the man across from her to-night, and as he 
watched her understanding smile and looked 
into the dreaming mystery of her eyes, he could 
not know that she was not listening. 


ER eyes strayed to where some American 

nurses were sitting at a near-by table. They 
were not very young, only one of them was 
pretty, but they were useful and for every one, 
she fancied, there was some personal life waiting 
when they should have done their bit. They 
were just arrived and not yet sent to their base, 
or else they had come in to London on their 
rare leave, and like the men in uniform, who were 
scattered through the restaurant, they were trying 
to crowd as much pleasure as possible into their 
brief respite from the realities of war. Perhaps 
they had seen her at the theatre that night and 
had talked about “that sort of woman”. Her 
heart was a little bitter as she looked at their 
plain, wholesome faces. She had done what she 
could—had given her services freely to all sorts 
of entertainments for convalescing soldiers, danc- 
ing in the afternoon and sometimes in the morn- 
ing in addition to her regular performance at the 
theatre, but it had not meant much. 

She had looked down at the sea of faces, all 
wearing that stiff, strained look, as if their 
thoughts were far away—as if the things about 
them were not real, and they themselves were 
only half-conscious of existence. It was some- 
thing that had grown familiar in the last year 
the abstract gaze of men who had come back from 
the front. She grew to hate the sickly, blue-gray 
of the convalescent uniforms, with the scarlet 
cravat, a‘ded like some hideous joke to the 
anemic-hi.ed costume—like a splash of blood on a 
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dead body, she thought. But there was some 
triumph in her work, in watching the expression 
of the men’s faces change, in seeing their eyes 
grow brighter and their wavering attention fixed 
on her, in the restless stir that went through the 
audience when she had finished, in the demanded 
encore that she never refused. 


“UNTIL it’s over she’s going to work in a V. 

A. D. hospital,” Lieutenant Briscoe was say- 
ing. “At first I didn’t want her to, but some one’s 
got to do that sort of thing. The women you'd 
expect to be doing it are all in munitions, buying 
fur coats. I don’t blame her. I’m going to get 
out of this beastly little country myself after the 
war. Tell me, what chance d’you think there'd 
be for me in the States?” 

“That depends a great deal on just what you 
want to do,” said Borshevska, recalled to the 
slightly wine-flushed face of the young Lieutenant 
across the table. “I think perhaps you'd do bet- 
ter in some of the Colonies. The States are a bit 
difficult for an Englishman. Business methods 
are so different there.” 

“You've been there a lot; you know America 
well?” 

“T am an American.” 

“Oh!” He stared at her, dropping his jaw a 
bit and looking at her with wide blue eyes. “I 
thought you were Russian; then Borshevska’s not 
your name, really ?” 

“No.” 

He did not ask her what her name was, really, 
but went on talking of his own affairs, the girl to 
whom he was engaged and who was going to 
work in a hospital as a V. A. D., but again 
Borshevska was not listening to him. She was 
remembering Nadia Cole—silly name for people 
living in Ohio to give their only daughter—she 
remembered that first ghastly season on the road 
as one of six nymphs, who danced as a_back- 
ground to a rapidly aging woman who did 
aesthetic dances (rather new then), and later New 
York and ambition and study, and dreams of the 
fame and riches that would compensate her parents 
for her hurt in running away to go on the stage. 

The fame had come, and a certain amount of 
money too, but both her father and mother 
died before it came. She was in Paris when it 
happened and could not even get home to them. 
No, she was not Russian. A press agent had given 
her her name—-Billy MacCrae, who claiméd he 
had made a dozen stars and railed bitterly against 
their ingratitude. He had died of drink long 
since, and Borshevska still went on—to what? 
She struggled to give her attention to the boy, 
he was little more, though he had seen service 
and had been wounded, and was keenly conscious 
of the second “pip” on his sleeve that proclaimed 
him no longer a subaltern. 

“It’s in Surrey—just a big country place that 
was turned into a hospital early in the war. Al- 
most all the nurses are V. A. D.’s, and the com- 
mandant is Lady Baird. It’s her house, you 
know. There are only a few sisters, but the dis- 


It had taken fifteen years to 


cipline is strict. It’s a convoy hospital — you 
know, they bring the wounded across the Channel 
and then by train, those that can stand the jour- 
ney. Of course she’s had no training, and at first 
she'll have to do the hardest kind of work. It’s 
splendid what the women are doing.” 

“Yes, splendid!” said Borshevska, and there 
was a heaviness in her heart, because she knew 
that every one of these women had some one man 
for whom she worked, while she had no one. 
She was just a public character. 

The mood was still with her when she entered 
her Chelsea flat. Her maid, who had gone home 
direct from the theatre, opened the door for her. 
Perhaps the maid was clumsy; perhaps it was 
only that Borshevska herself was tired from over- 


become 





would give 


Borshevska—now she 


work and imagined that the maid irritated her. 

“Go back to bed; I shan’t need you,” she said 
abruptly. But when the maid had gone she sat 
quite still, staring at her own image in the mirror 
and making no effort to take down her auburn 
hair. That had been MacCrae’s work, too. 

“It makes a brown-haired woman look arti- 
ficial,” be explained,“ but your black hair will turn 
a rich dark auburn with Egyptian henna.” He 
had been right, as he was always right, and Bor- 
shevska’s hair had been in truth her crowning 
glory. But to-night she took no pleasure in it, 
nor in the great dark eyes that sadness lent a 
wistful loveliness. There was beginning to be the 
faintest tracery of lines about them and around 
the soft red lips, but she knew that to-night at 


those years to be just Nadia Cole 


thirty she was ten times as beautiful as she had 
been at twenty. 

She had spent fifteen years becoming Borshev- 
ska, and now she would give those fifteen years to 
be just Nadia Cole. Nadia Cole could be a V. A. 
D. in a hospital, and make beds and bathe dirty 
soldiers just out of first line dressing-stations, and 
scrub floors perhaps, if there happened to be no 
charwoman about. She looked at her slender 
white hands, with their exquisitely kept nails. Other 
women with hands like that were doing such work. 
There was a faint yellow stain on her fingers. 
She had smoked a lot that night, and thinking of 
it she lit another cigarette half mechanically. 
She dropped it almost immediately and began un- 
dressing with impatient (Continued on page 79) 
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When Miss Ferguson ‘chooses a frock, 
it is bound to be as original as it is 
graceful and feminine. One that she 
delights to wear of an afternoon has 
been fashioned for her by Stein and 
Blaine from navy blue serge, over a 
petticoat of black moire. And to give 
it character, there is the narrow sash of 
serge lined with black moire that may 
be run through siits, tied casually at 
the front or side to please the fancy. 


Distinction and quaint charm are ever 
features of Miss Ferguson’s frocks, for 
she is always interested in the mode of 
the day and its adaptability to the in- 
dividual. Very lovely she is in her new- 
est of cloth and chiffon frocks, with 
its deep fur-banded cape that may be 
thrown carelessly over the shoulders or 
drawn snugly about to muffle her chin, 





A frock that is gracefully 
clinging in every fold wa 
made for Miss Ferguson of 
cream-colored chiffon, cut 
loose and deeply cuffed of 
sleeve and dotted with vic- 
tory-red oval dots. The 
apron-like tunic and vestee 
are of the finest lace, and 


the girdle of course is red, 


To prove that one may be 
patriotic and practical, as 
well as extremely artistic 
and smart, Miss Ferguson 
chose for her suit dark 
blue cloth with a _ softly 
crushed collar and deep 
girdle. Then she wore it 
over a blouse of victory 
red embroidered in blue. 
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A loggia filled with flowers, 
which becomes the sun-room 








in winter and by opening the 
casement windows a porch in 











summer, is attractively fur- 
nished in wicker and gay 
chintz, while the vaulted ceil- 
ing reflects the deep blue of 
the pool without. An old 
English circular hooded lime- 
stone fireplace forms an at- 
tractive side wall feature. 
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Above is a corner of one of the pools in a 
series of water gardens that are, as yet, un- 
completed. Along the sides of the pools are 
grass-grown brick and flagstone paths, bor- 
dered with brilliant flowers against a_ back- 
ground of tall hemlocks. Above at the right is 
the main entrance, flanked by two great cedars 
that are planted in the stonework of the steps. 
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A view of the living-room wing and loggia 
gable. The casement window at the right 
opens out upon the terrace. Through tle door 
is seen the breakfast-room —a charming in- 
terior with soft green side walls, white and 
green marble floor and lacquer furniture. 


Photographs by John Wallace Gillies 
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Models from 
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When Peggy Hoyt created the smart hat at the top of the page, she 
chose dark blue satin for its fashioning and then used French blue 
ostrich to edge its facing of Belgian braid straw. Beneath the soft 
straw brim of her Angora dotted satin hat, Miss Louise Prussing 
miles contentedly and knots a scarf of the satin about her neck 
and does not forget a sweater of black Shetland wool to slip on 
over her head. Equally lovely she is, however, in the set above, 
for it is of beige duvetyn heavily embroidered in a Persian design 
with wool and silver. But when one would charm in a tam, it is 
wise to make it of blue satin and embroider it with light bluc 
Angora wool, and have the tiny brim of marine blue Belgian braid. 
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HE walked into the maestro’s studio with 
the same insouciance which had been the 
distinguishing characteristic of her en- 
trance upon the Riverside theatre stage 
the night before. The maestro noted this 
the instant his gaze rested upon the girl’s 

face. Instinctively he felt again the same com- 
pelling influence that had brought him, a dozen 
hours earlier, into an erect and alert position in 
his theatre seat. 

The maestro quitted his chair and advanced 
toward his visitor. Her own frank smile drew the 


response from the man who happened to be one 


of the few understanding the singing: voice. 

The girl's smile was such another as she had 
given by way of greeting to her vaudeville audi- 
ence; very like the one she later bestowed on them 
after she had sung her songs and, followed by her 
sister, withdrawn into the wings. 

“Boshko advised me to come,” said Rosa Pon- 
selle simply. “He said you liked my voice.” 

The maestro. nodded. 

“He told -me the opera was a possibility—for 
me. Did you say that?” 

“Such is my judgment,” replied the man. “After 
hearing you last evening I used the word ‘possi- 
bility’. That is why 4 

“Yes,” interrupted the girl. 
nervous. 

“____ T wished to hear you here,” finished the 
maestro. “To turn your voice inside out and 
learn in the test of a few trial lessons whether we 
may substitute for ‘possibility’ a more encourag- 
ing word.” 

Rosa's lips parted; her figure, which was femi- 
ninely tall and in the lithe lines suggestive of 
strength, seemed to tremble. 

* ‘Probability,’ is that the word you mean?” 

The maestro inclined his head. 


’ 





She was eagerly 


” 


F this were fiction, instead of fact, the events 

could not be move colorfully romantic. An 
American girl renouncing vaudeville and a bank 
president’s salary to heed the beckoning finger of 
Mistress Grand Opera possesses story possibilities. 

In fiction there would be at least two available 
avenues of development. The heroine might tri- 
umph gloriously over obstacles and the villain, and 
aftet the thrilling performance leave the opera 
house in a taxi with her sweetheart for the Little 
Church Around the Corner. Or—she might fail 
ignominiously, perhaps because the singing teacher 
proved himself (like so many happen to be) a 
charlatan. Then, with her ruined voice, she would 
retrace her way sorrowfully to vaudeville only to 
discover that art had stripped her former powers 
clean of the trickery necessary to send into the 
seventh heaven those patrons who previously had 
clung to Rosa as a radiant star. Then Miss Pon- 
selle would—or could, in the fancy of the author, 
—stagger to her dressing-room a crushed soul. 

Of course her faithful suitor would appear pres- 
ently to tell her it didn’t matter. He had con- 
tinued to love her. Now that she had failed he 
was in a transport of joy; for they could be mar- 
ried, and with no career-clouds hovering omi- 
nously over. their little Bronx home happiness 
supreme would be their lot. 

But, Rosa Ponselle’s case, it turned out very dif- 
ferently. Which after all gives us a story, because 
the truth of it is so astonishing. In this instance, 
particularly, do we discover substantiation of the 
statement that truth is stranger than fiction, and 
may be quite as interesting. 

Just a year ago the episode set forth at the be- 
ginning of this narrative actually happened. The 
maestro, whose studio is in New York City, did 
hear Rosa Ponselle at a vaudeville performance, 
where he dropped in to relax a fatigued mind. 
Miss Ponselle and her sister Carmella were part 
of that evening’s “bill”. 

The maestro was impressed with the potentiali- 
ties of both sisters. So much that he mentioned 
his experience the next day to one of his pupils. 
Observe now how ordinary a thing may be the 
finger of coincidence. This pupil, the “Boshko” of 
whom Rosa spoke, chanced to be living in the 
same house that sheltered the Ponselle girls, whose 


Rosa Ponselle ’ 


family name by the way is Ponzillo. In Meriden, 
Connecticut, where they were born, the name and 
the girls are well known. It was in Meriden that 
they began their careers—in restaurants, from 
which they graduated into singers of songs in 
motion-picture theatres. 

Boshko, having heard the sisters more frequent- 
ly than the maestro, was that much more an ar- 
dent admirer. His beliefs confirmed by one whose 
opinion meant more to him than any other, Bosh- 
ko became instantly and uncontrollably enthusi- 
astic. Being a do-it-now young man, he not only 
promised to send Rosa and Carmella to the maes- 
tro, but fulfilled that promise so quickly after the 
completion of his lesson that before the day’s end 
Rosa had ventured calling upon one of those per- 
sons (teachers of singing), for whom she had al- 
ways held a vague sense of distrust. 


OSA did not go to the maestro’s studio alone. 
If she had, this story would not possess so 
odd a twist; because, you see, she would have 
focused upon herself all the attention, which is the 
opposite of what occurred during that introduc- 
tory visit and on subsequent days. Carmella, who 
went with Rosa, was much more concerned about 
singing teachers than her younger sister. And the 
maestro himself rather fancied the mezzo-soprano 
voice of Carmella. He held a peculiar notion also 
about teaching two members of one family. So 
for all his encouragement to Rosa on that day of 
days the maestro had ears chiefly for the older 
Carmella; and very soon afterward she began her 
studies. 

Under right guidance some singing voices, which 
are defective, progress very fast. As the de- 
fects become eradicated, and the true position 
of each tone becomes more nearly what it should 
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Maurice Goldberg 


whose rise to stardomina single nightis the talk of the o pera world 


be, the voice enhances in all the ways a voice 
should. It is like releasing a bird that has nearly 
learned to fly; with an easy rising motion it soars 
aloft. Somehow that was the way Carmella Pon- 
zillo’s voice behaved after she had had a dozen 
lessons under the tutelage of this maestro, who 
knew his business. Rosa, hearing her sister prac- 
tising in their New York home, began directly to 
be restless. She confessed to Carmella that she 
was undergoing a changed opinion about singing 
teachers—especially this one. 

Then there ensued a suggestion to the maestro 
that he accept a second pupil from the Ponzillo 
family. Somewhat reluctantly the consent was 
given. The maestro hesitated further, he admits, 
because he recalled Rosa’s vocal flourishes during 
her vaudeville act; scales and tricks that had taken 
the real Rosa Ponselle’s voice from its natural 
groove, and brought about muscular interference 
inside her throat. The maestro wasn’t so sure, in 
his own mind, about the straightening of Rosa’s 
vocal tangles. 

Of course he eventually yielded to Carmella’s 
intercession and to Rosa’s ingratiating appeal. She 
was not easily to be resisted; and the maestro’s 
heart had its tender spot. 

So Rosa commenced her studies. 

That was last December. 

In a month’s time Rosa began to do things—or 
her voice did them—that caused her guide to lift 
the corners of his mouth in a way he does when 
things in his studio proceed as they should. Not 
long afterward Rosa found herself set at tasks re- 
sembling the learning of arias from an opera and 
some of the duets. All this time Carmella, the 
mezzo-soprano, had been keeping step in a sing- 
ing way with her sister. One afternoon the 
girls sang several arias (Continued on page 72) 
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Painted in oils 
by H.C. Geiger 


SUMPTUOUS 
MARK 


HE last months in Paris have been excit- 

ing beyond words. Each day has brought 

its own peculiar thrill. From that memo- 

rable dawn when Parisians first heard the 

awful voice of “Bertha”, through the 

hectic days of mid-July and up to the 
unforgettable eleventh of November, when the 
order was given to cease firing, Paris existed 
merely from communiqué to communiqué. From 
type of modest size the head-lines in the French 
newspapers grew to what was for Paris gigantic 
proportions; and it seemed finally that there was 
no type large enough to announce that at last 
peace was almost in sight. Peace—after four 
years! Even now it is unbelievable. 

It was some days after “La Jour de Gloire” be- 
fore the Parisienne turned her attention again to 
frocks and frills, which now demand serious con- 
sideration. We feel that the subject of spring 
frocks should be approached only after fasting and 
prayer. There are to be races, we hear, in the 
spring. Perhaps there will be a “season” at 
Monte Carlo. Frocks at the moment are of vast 
importance. We must be prepared for eventuali- 
ties. 

The lamp of fashion, which since the war has 
flickered and burned low, is again burning brightly 
and is destined shortly to blaze like a beacon set 
on a hill. The great houses of Paris are ordering 
all sorts of sumptuous stuffs in anticipation of 
much gaiety to come. “Now thrive the armorers” 

-the makers of flowers and feathers, ribbons and 
garnitures of all sorts. The great silk houses are 
studying new designs, and the furriers are already 
fashioning new furs. The spring collections will 
be splendid. 

It is unlikely, however, that there will be a 


AND 


STUFFS 


THE NEWEST PARIS 


great change in the silhouette. We are far too 
comfortable in the loose, open-throated frocks we 
have been wearing for several seasons voluntarily 
to put on a more restraining garment. We are far 
too happy in short skirts willingly to put on long, 
dragging draperies. And there is no denying that 
the long skirt is much less youthful than the short 
skirts which have clothed us for the last two 
years. 

Chéruit has been trying for several seasons to 
hoodwink us into wearing the long skirt. Several 
consecutive Chéruit collections have contained a 
number of short-skirted frocks with long trailing 
panels falling here and there. Each year these 
panels are more and more in evidence, less being 
seen of the short part of the skirt. Women buy 
these frocks and wear them—indoors. Is there 
not something about these trailing panels, indeed, 
which suggests the robe d’intérieure? We look 
twice, often, before we are sure. 


CHERUIT frocks at present on the stage at the 
Apollo are almost too fantastic to be taken 
seriously. On the stage at the Porte Saint Martin, 
in “Samson”, Mlle. Gabrielle Dorziat wears a long 
frock by Chanel—a slender clinging web of pale 
rose crépe Georgette, beaded with rose and crystal 
and trimmed all about with crystal fringe. The 
skirt is long, the bead fringe falling quite to the 
floor over Mlle. Dorziat’s tiny shoes; and the 
pointed train is edged all with fringe. Sleeveless, 
the corsage forms a deep V in front and back. 
Mlle. Vera Sergine wears in the same play a 
Chanel frock of black velvet, which, while long, 
is not quite so long as Mlle. Dorziat’s. The sleeve- 
less jet corsage is cut in a deep V at the top, and 
the jet girdle is knotted low over the skirt in 
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MARIA GUY 

Though Maria Guy models her 
fine black straw turban for 
spring after the Directoire shape, 
she gives it a strictly modern 
air by posing upon it huge bows 
of black taffeta that 
Spired by the wings of a ’ plane. 
Of course, with so smart a tur- 
ban to tilt over 
Mademoiselle must needs muffle 
her chin in a collar of white fox. 


were in- 


her eyes, 


LIVELIER COLORS 


MODE 


front. Over this Mlle. Sergine wears a rich cloak 
of Bordeaux red velvet collared and bordered all 
about with kolinsky. 

For Mlle. Marcelle Lender, at the Porte Saint 
Martin, Doucet has created several effective 
frocks. There is a gorgeous black-and-gold even- 
ing cloak trimmed in an odd way with sable; a 
draped evening frock of blue-and-gold tissue 
trimmed with gold lace and beads; and a slender 
frock of black satin under a tunic of white em- 
broidered tulle, girdled with jet and collared with 
monkey. This black frock is quite short and is 
more than usually pretty, the black and white 
effect being very striking. 

In Paris generally skirts continue short. The 
jacket of the smart tailored frock falls to within 
eight inches of the skirt-edge, and is belted with 
a very narrow fold—a mere cord—of tissue. 
Lately the sheathe-like beltless coat, collared and 
cuffed with fur and showing only about three 
inches of the underskirt, has been much in evi- 
dence. One of these appeared yesterday at the 
Ritz—very narrow and straight, with just a sus- 
picion of a curve at the waist-line. Of soft gray 
velours de laine, it was collared and cuffed with 
gray squirrel and was worn with a hat of black 
panne velvet edged with a fringe of black ostrich. 
This ostrich fringe was laid flat on the brim—the 
brim underneath the fringe being made of tulle— 
and clipped off evenly all round about. 

The Princess Faugigny-Lucinge wore at the Ritz 
yesterday a dark blue tailored frock with a half- 
length coat, which was bordered with a band of 
grayish white bead embroidery. Miss Elsie de 
Wolfe wore a beige tailored frock trimmed with 
castor and Mrs. Vincent Astor, who is sailing for 
home very shortly, appeared in a castor-trimmed 
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A coat that believes a straight line is the 

rtest distance between two points comes 
jrom Paris, and is made of dark blue 
velours de laine and tru ed with a Rodier 
wool galloon in yellow, green, black and blue. 


cloak of black velours de laine, with a small 
round black hat trimmed with sable. Mrs. Henry 
P. Russell was in dark blue—a long cloak bor- 
¥4 #4 dered with loutre—and Mrs. Elinor Glyn wore 
Wh squirrel gray, with an odd sleeveless coat of gray 
j t squirrel and a squirrel toque. 
' j 4 Since the war American women in Paris have 
\ dressed with almost ostentatious quietness, as have 
if the English women. The uniform has been, one 
might say, smartest of all, since it is the badge 
/ of service. Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt and Mrs. Theo- 
| dore Roosevelt, Jr., who by the way are about to 
return to America, Miss Elsie de Wolfe, as well as 
/ other Americans engaged in war work, are seldom 
seen in “mufti’; and the exacting nature of the 
A} service allows little time for social diversions. In 
| fact any sort of gaiety has been considered almost 
AT bad taste during these last months. Now, how- 
: ; / ever, with the signing of the armistice and with 
: | the hope of a definite peace, we are all anticipat- 
| / full ing what will be in all probability a brilliant sea- 
\ | /, ( / i son, although a late one. 
/ / | Already in the salons of the couturiers we catch 
\ / i J we | glimpses of frocks of unaccustomed gorgeousness 
; ‘ ye” \| —tissues of gold and silver, stuffs of livelier color, 
/ rich furs—for in this climate one wears furs all 
the year round. For the street gray is very smart 
just now—that odd light gray which almost ex- 
actly matches gray squirrel. Those who wore 
brown at the beginning of the season now wear 
gray. Mme. Renée of Premet’s wears a long 
straight cloak of light gray velours de laine with 
a draped collar of taupe and a very wide band of i ae 
taupe on the skirt—a band which slants across the = ~ 
back from just below the hip on the left side to ; ii Nid 
just about the knee on the right, the lower part | yal] 
of the coat being thus entirely made of fur. Very | t | } We i 
slender in silhouette is this coat, which is belted i 
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Blouses are of the greatest importance when 
they come from Paris and are jashioned from 
white Liberty satin and daintily trimmed with 
open-work stitching. Lewis sends a poke hat of 
shirred gold tissue, gold-corded and tasseled. 
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PREMET 


Once more Paris may don wool with a clear 
conscience, so Premet makes a blouse of blue 
and white wool tricot and girdles it with a 
simple cord of blue. Of course the rose straw 
toque with the tiny rose birds comes from Baron, 











The salient feature of a costume is apt 
to be a blouse of tapestry embroidery, with 
cuffs of satin, while from Baron comes the 
satin turban trimmed with huge black beads. 


The blue panne velvet turban, draped with 
black and gold brocade, comes from Lewis, 
but Marthe Gauthier was responsible for the 
gold-embroidered blue silk Jersey blouse. 


not at the waist-line but about the top of the hips, 
the resulting line being very smart and new—and 
the belt is very narrow. 

A gray frock seen a few days ago at the Ritz 
was fashioned of silver tricot in the form of a 
tunic bordered with a four-inch band of light gray 
velours de laine, over a narrow underskirt of 
which not more than three inches were visible. 
Over this was worn a rather narrow cape of gray 
velours de laine, deeply yoked and collared with 
gray fur. The arms were thrust through slits in 
the sides and buried in a great gray muff. 

Here and there one sees a frock, the skirt of 
which is attached to the corsage section at the top 
of the hips in a fashion which suggests slightly the 
styles of the early eighties. So trying is this style, 
however, that it is doubtful if the silhouette of 
those days will be attempted next season, although 
there is every evidence that the very low waist- 
line will be smart. It is probable that the cor- 
sage will remain loose. Short sleeves will be worn, 
and the line at the neck will be round or square 
or V-shaped rather than high. 

At Lanvin’s the line continues straight. But in the 
Lanvin collection for spring we shall doubtless see 
more of the line suggested by the yellow and sil- 
ver “Pompadour” frock sketched on page forty- 
nine of the November number of Harper’s Bazar, 
where the skirt was fulled on to the draped cor- 
sage in the back, falling in an odd long train. 
This ample skirt, developed in rather stiff bro- 
cade, with the quaint corsage, was very far re- 
moved in style from the straight frocks which 
have clothed us for so many seasons. Lanvin’s 
frocks, however, are always so very youthful that 
we may count on the straight frock at that house 
at least through the next season. 

“Just a trifle longer, perhaps—” said M. Deeuil- 
let, when I questioned him on the subject of skirts 
for spring, “—and no, not wide.” And M. 
Deeuillet, whose taste in frocks is as pretty as 
his taste in tapestries and other objects of art, 
will give us nothing eccentric in the way of spring 
frocks. 

M. Worth—and just now we can hardly see the 
maison Worth for the flags which flutter from 
every window—is preparing to make more stately 
court robes than ever before, although the ranks 
of possible royal clients have been considerably 
thinned of late! The revival of stately functions 
in England—and in France also—demands the 
stately gowns for which the house of Worth is 
famous, but M. Worth frocks his clients accord- 
ing to their kind, and with the clinging, draped 
frocks in his spring collection we shall see also 
short straight frocks such as the most frivolous of 
débutantes delight to wear. 

Mlle. Madeleine, of Paquin’s, who has done her 
bit this last season by (Continued on page 78) 
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Embroider blue velours de laine with blue and 
red and edge it with fringe, and you will have a 
jacket distinctly Parisienne. Then be sure that 
Lewis makes your hat of black satin, trims 
it with tulle and wreathes it with silver. 


BARON 


Like the knights of old she slashes the bot- 
tom of her blouse, but fashions it of more 
feminine stuff—pale rose satin with sleeves 
of mousseline. Her Baron kat is green 
straw and trimmed with tufts of “minoche”. 
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For that delightful hour of leisure, when there comes a lull in 
the busy routine of the day and the curtains are drawn on the 
fast-coming lights, Lucile creates a gown of slender lines and 
soft fabric. For Lucile can take a length of sheer material and 
with the aid of tiny fluted frills transform it into a feminine 
thing of great beauty and fascination. Her tea-gown is of the 
deepest purple chifion and may be wound tightly about the figure 
or allowed to flow from the shoulders according to one’s mood 
and fancy. So regal is its color and so classic its lines that when 
wrapped in it one cannot help but attain grace and dignity. 
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As the very first bit of spring is 
really only winter in a kindlier 
mood, Lucile combines the two in 
her wrap for evening. Although 
she uses furry gray chinchilla to 
make the deep enveloping collar, 
it is layer upon layer of chiffon in 
the softest tones of gray that 
fashions the rest of her long, 
straight full-gathered wrap. 



































SNS 


Black net that is almost like a 
mist—so soft .and_ gracefully 
draped is it—makes the overskirt 
and long sleeves of Lucile’s thea- 
tre frock. The narrow underslip 
is of black satin, and to hold it 
over the shoulders there are the 
most adorable little straps of sil- 
ver tissue to gleam through the 
dark net that makes the bodice. 





When one lives the day around in 
frocks from Lucile, quite the very 
nicest of them is apt to be an 
evening gown of lustrous black 
satin, narrow and draped of skirt. 
Sleeves there are none, for Lucile 
has purposely forgotten them, but 
she does give the gown a huge tus- 
sel of soft black chenille that 
swings gracefully at the side front. 








Photographic Studios 
by Lejaren A. Hiller 
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A thrilling 


THE 


By 


HE trouble from which great events were 

to come began when Everard Dominey, 

who had been fighting his way through 

the scrub for the last three-quarters of 

an hour towards those thin, spiral wisps 

of smoke, urged his pony to a last de- 
spairing effort and came crashing through the 
great oleander shrub to pitch forward on his head 
in the little clearing. It developed the next morn- 
ing, when he found himself for the first time for 
many months on a truckle bed, between linen 
sheets, with a cool, bamboo-twisted roof between 
him and the relentless sun. He raised himself a 
little in the bed. 

“Where the mischief am 1?” he demanded 

A black boy, seated cross-legged in the en- 
trance of the banda, rose to his feet, mumbled 
something and disappeared. In a few moments 
the tall, slim figure of a European, in spotless 
white riding clothes, stooped down and came over 
to Dominey’s side 

“You are better?” he inquired politely. 

“Yes, I am,” was the somewhat brusque re- 
joinder. “Where the mischief am I, and who are 
you?” ; 

The newcomer’s manner stiffened. He was a 
person of dignified carriage, and his tone con- 
veyed some measure of rebuke 

“You are within half a mile of the Iriwarri 
River, if you know where that is,” he replied; 
“about seventy-two miles southeast of the Dara- 
waga Settlement.” 

“The devil! Then I am in German East Af- 
rica ?”’ 

“Without a doubt.” 

“And you are a German?” 

“IT have that honor.” 

Dominey whistled softly. 

“Awfully sorry to have intruded,” he said. “I 
left Marlinstein, two and a half months ago, with 
twenty boys and plenty of stores. We were 
doing a big trek after lions. I took some new 
Askaris in and they made trouble—looted the 
stores one night. I was obliged to shoot one or 
two, and the rest deserted. They took my com- 
pass, and I’m nearly a hundred miles out of my 
bearings. You couldn’t give me a drink, could 
you?” 


Hew 


novel of 


MILLS OF THE GODS 


intrigue 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Illustrated by ¢ ws 2 


Germany hates E. Phillips Oppenheim, In fact 
his name was on their list of dangerous English 


peudle to be shot when Germany occupied Great 


Britain! And the reason?—he was the first writer 
of fiction to proclaim the Teutonic menace and 
has published altogether nine novels dealing with 
this theme, But no one of these novels surpasses 
“The Mills of the Gods’, for here you have the 
most thrilling story of English political and so- 
cial life, intrigue and personal ambition, that 
thi prince of story-tellers has yel written. 


tnd be sure that the men of your family see 
this story, for, according to the American Camp 
Library Association's report, based on the de- 
mands of more than a million men, Mr. Oppen- 





among the first four mystery writers. 


“With pleasure, if the doctor approves of such 
a proceeding,” was the courteous answer. “Here, 
Jan!” 

The boy sprang up, listened to a word or two 
of brief command in his own language, and dis- 
appeared through the hanging grass which led 
into another hut. The two men exchanged glances 
of rather more than ordinary interest. Then 
Dominey laughed. 

“I know what you're thinking,” he said. “It 
gave me quite a start when you came in. We're 
devilishly alike, aren't we?” 

“There is a very strong likeness between us,” 
the other admitted. 


[DOMINEY leaned his head upon his hand and 

studied his host The likeness was clear 
enough, although the advantage was all in favor 
of the man who stood by the side of the camp 
bedstead with folded arms. Everard Dominey, 
for the first twenty-six years of his life, had lived 
as an ordinary young Englishman of his position 
—Eton, Oxford, a few years in the army, a few 
years about town, during which he had succeeded 
in making a still more hopeless muddle of his 
already encumbered estates, a few months of trag- 
edy, and then a blank. Afterwards ten years— 
at first in the cities, then in the dark places of 
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Africa—years of which no man knew anything. 
The Everard Dominey of ten years ago had been, 
without a doubt, good-looking. The finely- 
shaped features remained, but the eyes had lost 
their luster, his figure its elasticity, his mouth its 
firmness. He had the look of a man run pre- 
maturely to seed, wasted by fevers and dissipa- 
tion. Not so his present companion. His features 
were as finely-shaped, cast even in a stronger 
though similar mould. His eyes were bright and 
full of fire, his mouth and chin firm, bespeaking 
a man of deeds, his tall figure lithe and supple. 
He had the air of being in perfect health, in per- 
fect mental and physical condition, a man who 
lived with dignity and some measure of content, 
notwithstanding the slight gravity of his expres- 
sion. 

“Yes,” the Englishman muttered, “there’s no 
doubt about the likeness, though I suppose I should 
look more like you than I do, if I’d taken care 
of myself. But I haven't. That’s the devil of it. 
I've gone the other way—tried to chuck my life 
away, and pretty nearly succeeded, too.” 

The dried grasses were thrust on one side and 
the doctor entered—a little round man, also 
clad in immaculate white, with yellow-gold hair 
and thick spectacles. His countryman pointed 
towards the bed. 

“Will you examine our patient, Herr Doctor, 
and prescribe for him what is necessary? He has 
asked for drink. Let him have wine, or what- 
ever is good for him. If he is well enough, he 
will join our evening meal. I present my ex- 
cuses. I have a dispatch to write.” 

The man on the couch turned his head and 
watched the departing figure with a shade of 
envy in his eyes. 

“What is my preserver’s name?” he asked the 
doctor. 

; The latter looked as though the question were 
irreverent. 

“It is His Excellency, the Major-General Baron 
Leopold von Ragastein.” 

“All that!” Dominey muttered. “Is he» the 
governor, or something of that sort?” 

“He is military commandant of the colony,” 
the doctor replied. ‘He has also a special mis- 
sion here.” 
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To-night,’’ said Von 


“Fine-looking fellow for a German,’ Dominey 
remarked. 

The doctor was unmoved. He was feeling his 
patient's pulse. He concluded his examination a 
few minutes later. 

“You have drunk much whiskey lately, so?” 
he asked. 

“T don’t know what it’s got to do with you,” 
was the curt reply, “but I drink whiskey when- 
ever I can get it. Who wouldn’t in this pesti- 
lential climate!” 

The doctor shook his head. 

“The climate is good as he is treated,” he de- 
clared. “His Excellency drinks nothing but light 
wine and seltzer water. He has been here for 
five years, not only here but in the swamps, and 
he has not been ill one day.” 

“Well, I have been at death’s door a dozen 
times,” the Englishman rejoined, a little reck- 
lessly, “and I don’t much mind when I hand in 


my checks, but until that time comes I shall 
drink whiskey whenever I can get it.” 
“The cook is preparing you some luncheon,” 


Ragastein, ‘‘I 


drink to the things 


the doctor announced, “which it will do you good 
to eat. I cannot give you whiskey at this mo- 
ment, but you can have some hock and seltzer 
with bay leaves.” 

“Send it along,’ was the enthusiastic reply. 
“What a constitution I must have, Doctor! The 
smell of that cooking outside is making me raven- 
ous.” 

“Your constitution is still sound if you would 
only respect it,” was the comforting assurance 
the doctor returned. 

“Anything been heard of the rest of my party?” 
Dominey inquired. 

“Some bodies of Askaris have been washed up 
from the river,” the doctor informed him, “and 
two of your ponies have been eaten by lions. You 
will excuse. I have the wounds of a native to 
dress now, who was last night bitten severely by a 
ee eres 

The traveler, left alone, lay still in the hut and 
his thoughts wandered backwards. He looked 
out over the bare, scrubby stretch of land which 
had been cleared for this encampment, to the mass 


that may 


yel come to both of us’ 


of bush and flowering shrubs beyond, mysterious 
and impenetrable save for that rough elephant 
track along which he had traveled, to the broad- 
bosomed river, blue as the sky above, and to the 
mountains fading into mist beyond. The face of 
his host had carried him back into the past. 


Puzzled reminiscence tugged at the strings of 
memory. 
It came to him later on at dinner time, 


when they three, the commandant, the doctor 
and himself, sat at a little table arranged just 
outside the hut, that they might catch the faint 
breeze from the mountains, herald of the swift- 
falling darkness. Native servants slowly beat the 
air around them with large bamboo fans, to keep 
off the insects, and the air. was faint almost to 
noxiousness with the perfume of some sickly, 
exotic shrub. 

“Why, you’re Devinter!” he exclaimed suddenly. 


“Sigismund Devinter! You were at Eton with 
me—Horrock’s . House—semifinal in the rac- 
quets.” 


“And Magdalen after- (Continued on page 74) 
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NE of the most amusing distractions 

of the theatrical season was the hue 

and cry raised by certain persons 
over “Tiger! Tiger!” Among their com- 
plaints, at least one of which was reason- 
ably justifiable, was a strong objection to 
the title. “Tiger! Tiger!” they averred, was 
misleading. It gave the impression 
the thing was literally 
and that, because of tl 
would be taken to see it, with wholly de- 
plorable consequences. While it was found 
possible to modify the criticized situations, 
debate over the title waxed warmer, until 
it seemed that some one would really have 
to do something. And some one, in the 
person of Don Marquis, did. Realizing 
the power of humor in a case such as this, 
he made the profound suggestion in his 
daily column that the title be changed to 
“Monkey! Mc vy!” And so the war 
ended, with “Tiger! Tiger!” still adorning 
the billboards. 


FRANCES STARR 
has an interesting and singularly difficult role in 
Edward Knoblock’s newest play, “Tiger! Tiger!” 
The character is one that requires infinite skill in 
order to retain the sympathy of the audience and 
Miss Starr succeeds in holding you throughout 














MIRIAM COLLINS 
is one of three graces banded together in “Oh, My Dear!” for the 
purpose of taking your mind off the plot. The other two are Helen 
Clarke and Helen Barnes. “Oh, My Dear!” is a typical Wodchouse- 
Bolton product, light, inconsequential, but very pleasant to the taste. 


FAY BAINTER 
whose black lace pajamas gave rise to mild gasps on the part of 
her audiences in “The Kiss Burglar’, has gone from musical 
comedy back again into her true field, comedy with an Oriental 
setting. Here she is as Ming Toy, leading role in “East is West”. 











WHERE YOU FIT INTO VICTORY 


OW many babies died in your commu- 
nity during the influenza epidemic ? 
Undoubtedly a small number. And the 
Children’s Bureau at Washington is 
quite positive that the splendid cam- 
paign waged during this “Children’s 

Year” has had an important bearing on the low- 
ness of the death rate. The weighing and physi- 
cal examination of practically every under-nour- 
ished, ill-developed child in this country under 
five years of age, and the follow-up visits of phy- 
sicians, nurses and welfare workers performed, as 
it happened, a most valuable service to the State. 
Foreign-born, as well as American mothers flocked 
to the health centers in city and country, only too 
eager to secure every possible advantage for their 
children. When the epidemic broke loose these 
mothers knew to whom to go for advice, and they 
were pathetic in their efforts to follow instruc- 
tions. In consequence, thousands of children were 
enabled to combat the disease and so came 
through the dreaded scourge with comparatively 
few casualties. 

The “Children’s Year” 
it was a war measure. But the work performed 
by eleven million women since last February must 
go on. We cannot stop simply because the 
“vear” is ending. On the contrary, we must re- 
double our efforts. Married women are going to 
stay in industry whether we approve or not, and 
their children will need to be cared for. Perhaps 
you have dropped your active war work, or it 
may have dropped you! Well, the most impor- 
tant work in the world lies before you. You are 
needed to help save some child from the effects of 
poverty, ignorance, or disease. Child welfare is 
more than a better baby campaign; it is a sincere 
effort to create a healthy citizenship for America, 
a citizenship that shall be American both in spirit 
and in fact. The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has requested the National Home Eco- 
nomics Association, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and the Federal Vocational Board to use 
their influence to have child welfare made an in- 
tegral part of all home economics courses of study 
in secondary schools, colleges and universities of 
the United States. 


WHAT ONE TOWN IS DOING 


A bridge club numbering twenty women has 
wrought a revolution in a prosperous town in 
Nebraska. And not by Bolshevist methods! 
“Children’s Year” came rather late to this town 
because every one seemed to be overwhelmed with 
knitting and other mild forms of war work. 
Eventually, several of the bridge players were 
placed on the Baby Weighing Committee for the 


is drawing to a close— 


Have you a program for your year? There is a 
vast amount of work to be done—work that 
will go undone unless you help to do it. Every- 
where, overseas and at home, beckon opportuni- 
tics for useful service. As Miss Graham points 
out, in this article, you need look no further 
than your own community to find an open niche. 
Determine to-day to devote at least part of 
your time to one of these peace-time activities. 
And please feel free to write Miss Louise 
Graham, Associate Editor of Harper’s Bazar, 119 
West 40th Street, New York, whenever you 
need information, or practical suggestions. 


county, and so discovered their town’s needs and 
their own delinquencies. It was found that 
country women were leaving the fields and flock- 
ing into the towns by scores in order to work in 
the factories. As many of these women were mar- 
ried, their children were, perforce, turned into the 
streets during the long working days. Hundreds 
of foreign women, burdened with large families, 
joined the factory forces, and their children were 
also left to run wild. The Weighing Committee, 
getting a close view of the situation, found a large 
proportion of children under ten years of age, 
suffering from inanition and physical deformities. 
There were also several mental defectives among 
the younger children, left entirely at the mercy of 
their comrades. Babies, barely out of arms, were 
herded in an insanitary room where they were 
cared for by a dirty, stupid Polish girl of six- 
teen. The Women’s Club dropped its cards and 
went in for being neighborly. 

To-day, those babies and a good many more 
spend their days in a large sunny nursery per- 
sonally managed by volunteers from the club. 
The mothers pay for the good milk and other 
food provided for the youngsters and recently it 
is noticed that each mother tries to outdo her 
neighbor in sending her offspring to the nursery 
shining with soap and water. These mothers 
were ignorant rather than poverty-stricken, and 
they have been very ready to learn. move- 
ment is already under way to make this nursery 
self-supporting by dividing the up-keep of the 
rooms among the mothers and securing an experi- 
enced nurse as manager. This movement started 
among the mothers, and not among the volun- 
teer workers, who, by the way, do not want to 
give up their job. 

The mental defectives presented a more diffi- 
cult problem, for special treatment was needed 
for each child. Fortunately, when examined by 
a specialist, the majority proved to be curable. 
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And, on his advice, these unhappy bits of hu- 
manity now live in an attractive farm house a 
mile from the town, in the charge of a woman 
especially trained for this form of work. Here 
again the parents are glad to pay something to- 
ward the up-keep of the home, but, as work of 
this sort is always an expensive matter, a group 
of well-to-do townspeople is pledged to make up 
whatever deficiency there may be. School solves 
the problem of the older children to a certain ex- 
tent, but playgrounds and a gymnasium help 
a lot. 

This is all just a beginning, so the bridge club 
says, but it has been a splendid experiment, and 
it may well be that you will find some such task 
for your free hours in your own community. 
State and National agencies are ready to help you, 
and Miss Louise Graham, Associate Editor of 
Harper’s Bazar, will gladly put you in touch with 
such agencies, or will direct you personally in 
planning a program suited to the conditions con- 
fronting you. 

HAVE YOU A PLAYGROUND. IN YOUR TOWN? 

Now is the time to prepare for the big recrea- 
tion drive for children which will begin next 
April. Public opinion and, more than all, city 
fathers, who control the public purse strings, must 
be converted to a belief in the efficacy of play. 
In the first year of the war, the United States 
spent over two million dollars more on play- 
grounds than it did during the previous year. 
The second year, this amount was increased by 
another two million dollars, for the value of or- 
ganized play, meaning athletic games and sports, 
was daily proved on the training-ground and bat- 
tle-field. In spite of this, the effect of the war 
on recreation was really very serious. Some cities 
dropped all public playgrounds and recreation cen- 
ters, and others, including New York, curtailed 
their expenditures materially. 

Playgrounds are as necessary for country chil- 
dren as for those who live in crowded city dis- 
tricts. It is a fact that country and suburban 
communities, which have well equipped play- 
grounds, have fewer child delinquents than ex- 
actly similar communities where children run wild. 
The National Playground Association is looking 
forward to the day when playgrounds will be as 
numerous as schools. The magnificent work done 
by the National Commission on Training Camp 
Activities is something that America will never 
forget, because it will not have the chance to. 
The three million soldiers who benefited by the 
organized effort of this commission will carry a 
new ideal of play back to their homes, and these 
soldiers will be the first (Continued on page 71) 











MOTRE AND CHIFFON FASHION THE FROCK 


gossiping of hats of course, and it is no small wonder Very smart she is in her frock of dark blue chiffon banded 
find it hard to make a choice, for Miss E. | deeply with black moire, while her hat with its sweeping brim 
reated three lovely bits of head-ge a tiny tur- is of black moire, faced with the finest black straw. Her 

satin and soft feathers; huee hat of glossy satin friend preferred a frock of gray silk that resembles the softest 

cy of blue moire; and tilored hat of rich cloth in its weave, and tops it with a hat of black malines 

tiny cord and stiff little selj-colored cockade and monkey fur. Of course Miss Steinmetz originated them all, 
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There is every reason why she should be quite at her ease, 
for she has chosen a most original ‘frock of Miss Steinmetz’s crea- 
tion. Its overskirt is straight and slim and of dark blue moire, 
while the slip and loose sleeves are of chiffon. Then too her big 
drooping hat is of black satin, and upon the very edge of 
its broad brim there is posed a perky little fancy of ribbon. 
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Moire bands too may have an original touch when Miss Stein- 
metz applies them to a blue cloth frock and leaves them loose at 
the top. One little flyaway bow of ribbon in her skilful hands 
gives chic to a poke-like straw, while the turban of lustrous 
satin upon the tabouret is of Eastern inspiration and when em- 
broidered in queer dull colors becomes a thing of rare beauty. 











EVELYN BEATRICE LONGMAN—Medalist 


F the few women 
sculptors who 
have obtained 
recognition 
in America, there 
is none who has 

gained greater distinction 
than Evelyn Beatrice Long- 
man, whose subject, “The 
Future,” was awarded the 
Julia A. Shaw Memorial 
Prize for the most meritori- 
ous work by a woman artist 
at the recent National Acad- 
emy Winter Exhibition. 

Born near Winchester, 
Ohio, Miss Longman spent 
her girlhood in Chicago, 
where she received a com- 
mon school education, and 
at the age of fourteen began 
to work as a clerk in a 
wholesale house in order to 
contribute to the support of 
her family. Through night 
courses in the Chicago Art 
Institute she tried to gratify 
her longing to study art, but 
found this too great an un- 
‘dertaking and was obliged to 
give it up. 

After six years of careful 
saving, however, she was 
able to study for a time at 
Olivet College, Michigan, 
and here made her first un- 
directed attempts at model- 
ing. Later she spent two 
busy years at the Chicago 
Art Institute, studying un- 
der Lorado Taft. Then in 
1901 Miss Longman came to 
New York and _ obtained 
work in the studio of Her- 
mon A. MacNeil, and sub- 
sequently assisted Isidor 
Konti. This led eventually 
to her association with Dan- 
iel Chester French, in whose 
studio she worked as assist- 
ant for three years. During 
this time she opened a stu- 


dio of her own and divided her time 


between the two. 


At last came her first commission of 
importance—the “Victory”, which ir co- 
lossal size surmounted the dome of Fes- 
tival Hall at the St. Louis Exposition and 
for which she received the silver medal. 


TUE 


“Bacchante’’—a portrait bust of Miss Mar- 
garet French, daughter of Daniel Chester 
I'rench. Miss Longman’s portrait busts are 
always characterized by a clear insight into 
character coupled with vigorous execution. 








By ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


Evelyn Beatrice Longman at work on the bronze doors of the 
library building at Wellesley College, the gift of the class of 1886. 
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But it is her remarkable 
bronze doors that constitute 
Miss Longman’s crowning 
achievement in the selection, 
and application of orna- 
ment. One splendid pair may 
be seen at the entrance to the 
chapel of the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapo- 
lis, the gift of Colonel Rob- 
ert M. Thompson as a me- 
morial to the class of 1886. 
Miss Longman’s design was 
chosen:after an open anony- 
mous competition, in which 
were thirty-three aspirants 
for the honor, mostly men. 

Among her other impor- 
tant works are the center 
decoration for the Court of 
the Four Seasons at the Pan- 
Pacific Exposition, the Alli- 
son Monument in front of 
the capitol at Des Moines, 
Iowa, and many notable re- 
liefs and portrait busts. Her 
work has won recognition in 
every important competition 
in which it has been entered, 
and has merited not only 
the St. Louis and Pan-Paci- 
fic Exposition silver medals, 
but has given her the dis- 
tinction of becoming a mem- 
ber of the National Sculpture 
Society, the American Nu- 
mismatic Society, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, Mu- 
nicipal Art Society, and one 
of the few women Associates 
of the National Academy. 

Among the recent achieve- 
ments of Miss Longman is 
the base for the centennial 
monument to be erected in 
Chicago to commemorate the 
admission of Illinois to state- 
hood. The architectural de- 
sign of the Doric column 
and American eagle, which 
surmounts the pedestal, is 
the work of Henry Bacon. 


One of the most virile of Miss Long- 
man’s competitive works is “The Genius 
of Electricity’—a colossal bronze figure 
of a man, with an extreme measurement 
of thirty feet, which surmounts the 
Western Union Telegraph Building, in 


New York. 
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(Center) 
Julia 


ter National Academy Exhibition. (Right) 
A bust of Frances Faxon, daughter of Mrs. 


Frank A. 


Faxon of Kansas City, Mo. 
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“The Future’ which won the 
A. Shaw Memorial Prize at the Win- 
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THE GREAT UNM 


HE adventure began by my getting into 

that train coming up from Portsmouth to 
London with those two young naval offi- 

cers. They sat opposite each other in the 

corner seats across the carriage from me. 

Very attractive, those white-topped 

peaked caps they have! Nearly all my boy friends 
have been soldiers, but you admit that khaki 
has’nt quite the neatness of the white collar and 


the black tie over the dark blue short jacket as - 


worn by these others? 

One of them was a young man so like almost 
everybody else that he was sure to get on with 
almost everybody. All men, I’m sure, would pro- 
nounce him an excellent chap. Plenty of girls, I 
dare say, would hope he was going to marry them. 
But nobody, I felt convinced, would adore him as 
I counted adoration that is, as my own 
feeling had been towards the man I ought to have 
married when these boys were in their nurseries. 

The second young sailor reminded me just a 
little ef him, of Clay , 

His deep, gray-blue eyes had the pupils very 
sharply defined against their clear whites; a spe- 
cial beauty this, even in men’s eyes. What an 
irritating habit these have of being often more 
beautiful than our own; larger, more expressive, 
with better lashes! 

His brown face was thoughtful over his maga- 





By BERTA RUCK 


Illustrated by Everett Shinn 


Berta Ruck believes in sentiment—not the maw- 
kish kind, but the tender, exalted, artistic emo- 
tion that makes the nice sophisticated old aunt 
in “The Great Unmet” and “The Dream Domes- 
ticated”—another story soon to follow—one of 
the most lovable characters in fiction, And the 
public shares Miss Ruck’s belief, else why should 
they buy out ten editions of a single one of her 
novels and so eagerly read her short stories? 


zine, and it has some quality which had made me 
want to smile encouragement to his shyness as he 
had jerked open the carriage door for me, had 
heaved my dressing-case up into the rack, and had 
stuffed into his pocket the pipe he had been 
smoking. 

Reassuringly 1 took out my own cigarettes. 

As the train started the two naval boys went 
on reading—one his magazine with its cover show- 
ing the idyll of two American super-lovers ap- 
parently frozen to death at the moment before 
the kiss, the other his John Bull—tor a speechless 
half hour. The Silent Service, of course. I wished 
they’d talk. I wanted to hear if the one opposite 
to me had a voice as attractive as his eyes. 

He had. At last he allowed it to be heard. 
Laying down his magazine, he asked his friend: 
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Men would be thankful to know girls 
not of the kind to be casually pickcd up 


ET 


“how are you going to get from Waterloo? Taxis 
almost impossible to be had just now, I hear.” 

“Oh, I shall tube it. Tube takes you practically 
anywhere,” returned the other, the more ordinary 
young sailor. “As soon as I get to Waterloo I 
always make for the first hole in the ground. Sure 
to find yourself at some station that’s near some- 
where you want to go sooner or later. You'd bet- 
ter come along with me, Rinkie.” 

“Rinkie!” What meaningless nicknames the 
young do find for one another! The young man 
thus addressed returned, “No, I can’t do that. 
Sorry. You see, I may be met.” 

It was as he said this, turning slightly, that I 
caught his eye. Now one of the few advantages 
of being a woman of ... er... my 
age is that one need not fear misconstruction if 
one addresses a word of good cheer to an attrac- 
tive fellow-passenger. Having caught his eye, I 
did not let it go before I had smiled my best upon 
him. And I said, firmly but pleasantly, out of the 
conviction of my heart, “You will be met.” 

The young sailor reddened a little, surprise widen- 
ing those handsome eyes; but he returned prompt- 
ly as well as pleasantly, “How do you know?” 

“Because,” I said, “I know women.” 

Here the other, the commonplace boy, threw an 
interested glance. The first, type of heart charmer 
as he was, gave a short, shy, agreeable laugh. 








“T am twenty-two,” 


of the unmet, “and good-look- 
ing, I think, but as I lit 
alone with my mother and sis- 
ters and have no brother, we 


ner 


writcs one \ 


er see any men at all—”" 


He spoke with a manner that I found pretty. 
It was courteous without making me into a grand- 
mother as well as an aunt, though I am sure both 
those children must have thought I was ninety 
with my big tortoise-shell glasses that I'd put on 
to read some letters in the train. 

“I'm afraid you're quite wrong, you know,” he 
answered. “I’m afraid you’re making a mistake. 
I shall only be met by an old fellow I keep up 
at my rooms. As a matter of fact—the fact is I 
don’t happen to know any ——” 

Now could anything be more annoying than 









that just when he was going to tell me something 
obviously interesting, I should be suddenly and 
relentlessly cut off ? 

For exactly at this point the train pulled up at 
a crowded station. 

A speckle of searching faces outside the win- 
dow; the door wrenched open; a “plenty of room 
in here!” and an inrush of five more people to the 
carriage that had so far held only three. 

As the train went on, my lines of communica- 
tion with the fleet were cut off by two rows of 
what I may tritely describe as “duds”. One, the 
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largest lady I have ever encountered outside the 
steamroom of a Turkish bath, proceeded almost 
to stave in the side of the carriage with the slen- 
der person of the young sailor to whom I'd spoken. 
She hid him completely from my sight. What con- 
fidence had she interrupted? What had he been 
going to tell me? 

With a sigh I relinquished all hopes of ever 
hearing it now. I turned to my dispatch-case 
and the packet of letters I had brought to read. 

Now, if I'd only known, these letters were a 
very appropriate continuation of that young man’s 
broken sentence. 

They were not written to me. 

The whole packet of them, addressed in a great 
variety of handwritings, had been given to me by 
the friend with whom I had been spending the 
week-end, and who is a woman writer of sorts. 

“Perhaps you can give me some idea of what 
to do about these, Rose?” she’d said with a wor- 
ried look. “You're not as busy as I am with 
books and babies. I almost wish I’d never put 
pen to paper on the subject!” 

“What subject?” 

My friend had explained that she had lately 
sent to one of the Sunday papers a little article on 
“The Sweethearts Who Never Meet”. She had 
tried to put in a plea for the “well-brought-up” 
girls who never have any eligible men introduced 
to them and whose youth must pass without a 
gleam of romance. Yet, she had suggested, there 
must be young men in the world who were meant 
to be the sweethearts of these very girls; men 
who would be thankful enough to know girls not 
of the kind to be casually picked up. Introduc- 
tions “on the square’, acquaintance made on a 
firm and honorable footing in the girls’ own homes 
—these things were left to chance; and how often 
is chance unkind! As girls were left on the shelf 
of office and home, boys went back lonely to 
bachelor-digs—and worse. Love stories were left 
unlived. . . . The article ended “You think 
this is flippant and a rag, but look here, it is 
serious. For the Empire will be poorer for those 
babies which she needs and which should have 
been born of those marriages that will never be 
made, because those lovers have never met.” 

“Ever since that article came out I have been 
inundated with letters about it,’ my friend had 
told me. “They've all written to me. The girls; 
the boys! All the great unmet! What can I do, 
Rose? I can’t send on addresses of boys I've 
never met to girls I haven’t set eyes on? Think 
of the risk, the responsibility! Yet their letters 
make me want to cry, even when John says it’s 
rubbish and that anybody who deserves to have 
a sweetheart gets one!” 

“Ah, John says that ?” 

“Of course. All men think that nothing ever 
happens except what happens to happen to them,” 
my married friend had explained plaintively. “He 
says any man who can't get a girl nowadays must 
be a ‘Conchy’ and that any girl who hasn't a 
young man must be so plain-headed that she’s best 
left unmarried and not propagating her hopeless 
kind. . . . I can't believe that’s always true? 
Read their letters. Some of them are so pathetic!” 

Reading those letters I found them more than 
just “pathetic”. 

Out of that crowded first class carriage of the 
Portsmouth train they carried me, and into a 
score of England's comfortable, sheltered, decent- 
ly-run homes, wherein sat girls of every kind of 
looks, but all with the same wistfulness upon their 
faces because of the common human hunger at 
their hearts. Haven't we all seen those girlish, 
expectant faces passing in the streets, listening at 
concert or theatre, waiting in tube lifts close to 
us? Bent now over pad or blotter they scribbled 
away to an unknown stranger of something that 
they might not confess to their own people. 

Couched in a dozen different ways, they all 
read with a touching sameness. 


“T have never had a boy-friend in my life— 
sometimes feel it very keenly that some girls 
should be so very happy with boys of their own, 
and I myself left lonely—” 

“Twenty-two, I think good-looking, but, as I 
live alone with my mother and sisters and have 
no brother, we never see any men at all—” 

“Look at the number of girls who never have a 
man to talk to except their father or brothers—” 

“I am simply longing for a home of my own 
and a nice boy all for my own to be true to me, 
but people would only laugh if they knew—” 


Laugh? . . . Into this feminine chorus a 
base note sounded and I was whisked ont of the 
home and into the hospital ward whence khaki- 
and-blue uniformed wounded lads wrote to regis- 
ter their own plaint. 


“Tt is next to impossible for a courteous and 
gentlemanly man to become acquainted with a 
young gentlewoman except by the merest hap- 
hazard,” declared one—with what truth! 
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“Ts it any wonder fellows climb out over hos- 
pital walls at night to keep appointments that 
never should have been made?” wailed a soldier 
of the line. 

A third explained, “There must be thousands 
and thousands of young fellows like myself who 
have no earthly chance of meeting a girl unless it 
is in the streets. In my case I lived with an aunt 
all the while I was at school, then I worked in 
London by myself, and at eighteen went out and 
up the line. So there was no chance for me ever 
meeting a girl. Now I must go about, seeing girls, 
but (as you wrote) ‘dumb and helpless’, and then 
go back again, perhaps never to return. I have 
known fellows who have gone back like that, no 
one cares for them, as they say all the girls they 
looked at naturally looked the other way, and in 
despair they hardly care whether they get killed 
or not. There are many like me who are home 
for a short time and are pretty certain of never 
returning again, but if we could be friends with a 
girl for a few weeks only it would be something. 
Many of us would be perhaps good companions 
to girls, but we consider that we are unworthy of 
the better ones and that they would never look at 
us, and all the time they may be willing to know 
us. 

This letter ended by making a point that was 
new to me. “It is easy for single girls to get to 
know men if they want, but not for men to know 
girls.” 


I wondered if the writer would alter his opin- 
ion, could he read the girls’ letters I held in my 
hand with his own penciled note? 

Saddened to the heart I pondered over them as 
the train jogged on. Saddened and indig- 
nant. For by those of us who know what love 
can be (even if we have remained spinster aunts) 
this thing cannot be taken as a matter of course. 
It——— Oh, it threatens to destroy one’s sense of 
humor; it lashes us into feeling fit to go out tub- 
thumping in Hyde Park, holding forth to the Sun- 
day crowds in this sort of Horation strain——— 

“Cruel, the waste of youth! Incomprehensible, 
the denseness of you who fume because to your 
growing families a fraction less butter or sugar is 
meted out, whilst you never give a thought to the 
paucity of the love-ration in your households! 
Can’t you see the eyes of ‘sheltered’ girlhood re- 
minding you: ‘we cannot live by bread alone, then 
give us love!’ Awful, the lack of Christian under- 
standing displayed by you orthodox! Infamous, 
the selfishness of you middle-aged who, being 
past the need yourselves, make no effort to bring 
hot-blooded, blundering, blind and helpless youth 
into touch with the kind of girls he should 
know 2 

I felt like abusing these people in general. In 
particular I was thinking of one person. Namely, 
the father of Blanche, the girl I was expecting to 
meet in another half-hour. 

Now the father of Blanche is a_ well-to-do 
broker, who married a school-fellow of mine and 
who has retired to a house in the country that 
might just as well be a fortress as far as that un- 
fortunate daughter of his is concerned. 

People? Oh, yes, she sees people. The rectory 
people and a great-aunt or so in the neighborhood. 

Young men? What are they? Are they a 
noisome growth? One might think so to judge 
by the expression of Blanche’s parent when I, 
greatly daring, once brought up the subject. Nev- 
er once has a young man set foot in the fortress. 
Blanche’s father dislikes strange faces about him. 
Why ask to the house people you don’t know and 
don’t want to know? 

(Thus Blanche’s father.) 

As for Blanche, that girl has nothing to com- 
plain of. Nothing to do but keep house for her 
dad; that’s war work enough, eh? Plenty of in- 
terests, too, in the way of her garden and her 
weekly Red Cross sewing-party at the rectory and 
her music and her poultry. Dull? Not likely 
she’s dull. Never a winter goes by but she’s gad- 
ding up to London to her grandmother's for a 
night or so when she wants to go to a concert or 
the dentist or what not, and when you, Miss Mel- 
licombe, are good enough to put her up. Yes! 
Blanche is a very lucky young woman. Plenty of 
young women glad enough to change places with 
Miss Blanche! 

You see the type of Blanche’s father? 

You realize then that Blanche was worse off 
than the very loneliest of those girls who wrote 
to my friend, care of that Sunday paper. 

I have done my best. Since Blanche was seven- 
teen, however, her father seems to have put ob- 
stacles in the way of her staying at my flat for 
more than a night at a time. And as ill-luck 
would have it, those nights always coincided 
with its being impossible to get anybody at all 
amusing to meet her. Once before he got engaged 
I had my nephew Rufus to dinner with her; she 
was painfully shy; grasping, with the flair of shy 
people, the fact that Rufus was politely bored. 
So that had been a washout. And to-night, when 























































she was coming to me at the 
tail end of a visit to her grand- 
mother, to-night again not a 
soul among the young men I 
knew had got leave. I knew 
she’d say, “Oh, Auntie! But 
it’s so wonderful to have you 
all to myself!” 

Poor mite! To think that 
a dinner @ deux with her 
mother’s old school-fellow rep- 
resented a positively purple 
patch in her life! 

I prepared myself to be as 
innocuously amusing as 
could. 

So as not to lose a moment 
of me, the child was coming 
to meet me at the station. 

“Waterloo! All change 
here vg 

The porters surged forward 
as the passengers struggled out 
of one carriage, the Turkish 
bath Juno treading so heavily 
on my toe as she passed that 
I was left, wincing, until the 
last. 

My sailor friend took down 
my dressing-case, exchanging 
as he did a last word or so 
with his ordinary - looking 
friend. 

“Well, so long. You'll ring 
me up about that show on 
Wednesday ?” 

“Right-o, _ Rinkie. ‘ 
I’ve got that number right, 
haven't I? Obh-six-oh, Ger- 
rant ?” 

“Right. Cheer-o, Bunface !” 

“Cheer-o,” returned Bun- 
face (an apt name for 
him, I thought it), as 
the two scrambled on 
to the platform be- 
hind me. 

Just in front of the 
carriage there stood 
my little Blanche in 
a black wrap coat 
and a little hat lined 
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with faint blue, the color of the tulle about her 
slim white throat. Her face, very childish for 
twenty-two, seemed to light right up at the sight 
of me. 

“Auntie, dear! Here you are!” she began, de- 
lightedly. “I ——” 

Then she stopped. A queer thing happened. I 
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out over hospital walls at night 
to keep appointments that 
never should have been made?” 


saw that her face had not yet lighted up. It only 
really did so now, a moment later. A live and 
lovely rose flamed into each of her delicate cheeks ; 
her lips parted, her eyes widened as she caught 
sight of—what? Ah! of the young sailor who 
sprang down from the step behind me. 

It was just for a (Continued on page 73) 
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~~ e que paim most appropriate ly named 
he wav of four piece of chamois- 
colored duvetyn faced with raven-blue satin 
And Erté, lover of the unusual, tucks the sid 
panels under the gird of braided green and 
er silks to form the deep, monk-like sleeve 
66 HE mode?” writes Erté from his villa 


high above the beach and sea of Monte 

Carlo, “I do not recognize the mode. It 

belongs to that tiresome thing routine, 

and to see the young and the mature, 

the slender and the broad all wearing the 

same crinolines or scanty skirts—well, but for its 
pathos and one’s manners it would be to laugh! 
“And slavishly following fashion is bad in other 
ways than the offense to our poor eyes, for, as 
every woman really knows, clothes create tem- 
perament and personality far more than they re- 
flect them. Youth may not be yours and beauty 
may have fled, but there remains within you the 
divine spark of individuality To help you to 
dress in accord with this thing that is you—this 
thing that is no one else in the whole wide world 
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With tiny ivory buttons to fasten it at tne 
sleeves and waist and soft white crépe de 
Chine to make it, a blouse could not help 
when Erté creates 
“different”. 


INDIVIDUALITY 


To accord with his hat of rose and black and 


white crépe de Chine, 


Erté laces three lengths 


of the sost picot-edged material together with 


ered ribbon to 


4S 


make 


a graceful scarf. 


EVERY 














If your modiste is clever, she will slash the 
bodice and sleeves of your pale gray cloth 
frock and interlace the strips. Of course all 
the edges must be embroidered with old rose 
and blue silks to match the silken girdle, while 
the all-important buttons are lapis lazuli. 


—is, in short, the purpose of all of my creations.” 

And Erté succeeds where many others fail. In 
everything that he originates there is something 
that you can adapt and make your very own. It 
may be a bit of clever drapery like the chamois- 
colored frock above—which, by the way, is made 
of only four pieces of cloth, two forming the front 
and back and two the sides—or it may be a quaint 
rolled collar of soldier inspiration—as in the pale 
gray cloth—or a great heavy tassel that oddly 
tips the train of one’s golden evening gown. Then 
with Erté to suggest and visualize it is a simple 
matter to form a whole corsage of one long 
straight piece of satin, or build an evening scarf 
layer upon layer in many combinations of pastel 
colors. And always Erté is the artist—the touch 
that is different is also the touch that is genius 
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as well. One that was 
inspired perhaps by 
quaint old purses has 
been maa of ivory 
with silk.u threads of 
gorgeous hues to 
suspend it from the 


wrist, where a tiny 


¥ 
When Erté makes a 
hag, it is bound to be 
both a bag anda 
charming decoration r | 
| a 
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inlaid ornament oj 
ivory is placed to 
hold the threads fast, j 
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If she grows vain—and she could hardly help it—one must blame Erté, for he has given hes 
a wonderful gown of flame satin that docs the most surprising things. There is not only 


ys a train that starts uniquely in the front, but a scarf-like waist that also forms the sleeves. 
Be > . ; 2 J ; = 

Gold and silver cords make the girdle that is fastened with a glittering medallion. That we 

YS may see the back is due entirely to the mirror, held by cords of silk and framed in ebony, 


Erté’s mood was practical when he fashioned 
an evening gown of cloth of gold and gave it 


narrow bands of jet to hold its swinging tunic. ee 

But the odd fan with its carved handle, the long g jes cy fo 
earrings, and the trailing tassel at the end of ; - , ras 
the train are frivolities that are, however, a 


quite essential to the success of the costume. 


Hardy poppies of the fields and the most deli 
cate of rose petals are apt to mingle when Erté H 
originates a lovely flower bowl. One of whit 
marble has been sculptured round its base with 

the most graceful of garlands and dancing figure 

while the rose petals are allowed to float as they 

will upon the surface of the sparkling water. , 
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make 


and long jet 
gy Hopkins 


accompany it. 














Geisler & Andrews 








PRETTY 
PEGGY HOPKINS 
IN THE LAST WORD 
IN FROCKS 


Models from JOSEPH 


Having danced her way through “Zieg- 
feld’s Midnight Frolic” and “Miss 1917”, 
Peggy Hopkins has now shone forth in “A 
Place in the Sun’, her first legitimate play. 
Besides being the busiest sort of a person 
— it is whispered that she is also rehearsing 
for stardom in a highly dramatic play to 
be staged in the early spring—she finds 
time to have the most distinctive clothes. 
To Joseph does she go for them, and always 
they are simply cut and very, very smart. 






















sue nee 








Perhaps it was some old shop in a forgotten corner of Athens 
that sent Joseph a vase of rare color and design, which in- 
spired him to create for Miss Peggy Hopkins an evening 
gown cut upon long, slender Grecian lines. He fashioned it 
of shimmering cloth of gold and gave it a long court train 
ard flowing sleeves of a fine net that is almost like a cob- 
web. But the shoulder-straps and the triangular tabs on 
the ends of the loose girdle were embroidered with the same 
strange poticry reds and brilliant blues in which was ainted 
the small peacock that strutted proudly, with gorgeous 
tail outspread, upon the dull, curved surface of the vase. 


Moire has long since been recognized as smart for trimming 
frocks and hats, but Joseph strikes a newer note and fashions 
an entire frock for afternoon from the heavy dark blue moire 
and slashes the kimono-like sleeves oddly. So very clear and 
decorative are the markings of the fabric that to adorn it 
with trimming would be quite unnecessary. It has been cut 
along simple: lines, and there is just the daintiest guimpe 
with short quaint sleeves tied with tiny pink bows to give 
the frock a touch of lightness. But on the deep pockets— 
and they are really cut in one with the skirt—Joseph has 
tied the perkiest of moire bows that have a tailored air. 
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THE NATURE OF THE BEAST 


IR Charles and Lady Standish, squire and 
dame of Wakefield Manor, Hertfordshire, 
had one of the most beautiful gardens in 
the country. It was not so much its size, 
though with all its lawns and kitchen gar- 
dens it included the best part of seven 

acres. The character of it, with its hew hedges, 
its borders of box, its herbaceous beds, and its 
quaint herb garden—all these as setting to the 
Elizabethan manor-house made one of those 
homes of England, of which no courtry in the 
wotld can show their equal. 

Five gardeners before ‘he war soon dwindled 
down to one man and a boy, when once they be- 
gan calling men to the colors. When the head 
gardener, a man of thirty-five, came into Sir 
Charles’s study and said he wanted to be off with 
the rest, the squire cast one look out of the win- 
dows at his close cut lawns, at his herbaceous 
borders with delphiniums just sped and the 
Michaelmas daisies springing up for their sheets 
of bloom. It is hard for a man after the long 
years of peace to disassociate his home from his 
country. That glance however was only momen- 
tary. He had not argued the matter out with 
Greyson. He just held out his hand, and when 
the gardener grasped it shook it hard. Then he 
nodded in the direction of the window. 

“It can wait for you,” he said, “till you come 
back.” 

The garden waited for Greyson: for once a 
gardener gets to know and love his soil, to no 
man will it be so generous as to him. But it did 
not wait in idleness. In answer to an advertise- 
ment Sir Charles put in the paper for assistance 
in the garden there came M. de Berghem, a Bel- 
gian refugee, with the best of credentials and an 
experience of hor- 
ticulture, which in 
theory, if not in 
practice in the 
manor garden, 
surpassed that of 
Greyson. 

Sir Charles took 
to him at once 

“But I’ve only 
got a man and a 
boy,” said he. “I 
don’t employ any 
man who's fit to 
carry a gun. If 
you'd like any fe- 
male labor, I'll 
try—” 

M. de Berghem 
here interposed. 

“My daughter, 
monsieur,” said 
he; “she has 
worked often with 
me in Belgium.” 

Anna was en- 
gaged forthwith, 
and when, one 
morning, Lady 
Standish found a 
dark-eyed girl, 
with a strange 
depth of expres- 
ion in her face, 
weeding in the 
herbaceous border 
she discovered a 
warm interest stir- 
ring in her mind. 

They talked in 
French. Anna told 
her of that escape 
from St. Trond in 
old Martel’s hay- 
cart. She told the 
story simply, with 
no searching for 
the dramatic val- 
ues. Sadness was 
the note of it. 

“Figures-vous, 
madame,” she 
concluded, “si 
etiez pousse 
loin de votre jar- 
din.” 

Perhaps that 
sentence brought 
the tragedy of it 
most of all to the 
heart of Lady 
Standish. Impul- 


vous 


Anna and 


































Lady 


Tllu trated by Clark Fay 
THE STORY—In June, 
horticulturist of St. 


1914, M. de Berghem, 
Trond, ac- 
cepts an offer from a German firm to enlarge his 
Workmen arrive from Berlin, and 


an enthusiastic 


greenhouses. 
heavy concrete foundations are 
when St. 


by August the 
finished. Then 
Trond is taken by 
Kleinenberg, head of the firm that had contracted 
to build the Berghem dis- 


comes the war—and 


the enemy under Captain 


greenhouses, M. de 


covers that the furnaces of his new plant are in 
reality gun emplacements. A few nights later 
he dynamites them. He's arrested and death 
entence follows. In an effort to save him, his 


daughter, Anna, whom Captain Kleinenberg had 
frequently annoyed with his attentions, goes to 
The Captain 
and acquiescent, but in return for his 
wants remain in the 
is staying and make it more 
cannot refuse and though she 


headquarters and begs for his life. 
is polite 
intercession he Anna to 
in which he 
homelike! She 
escapes to England a few days later with her 
family, she carries with her the memory of th 
price that the beast had demanded. 


house 


shameful 


sively she invited this quiet girl to tea with her 
that afternoon when her work was done. Then, 
sitting on the terrace later at that meal where 
women make most of their friendships, they tacit- 
ly sealed a bond of common interest. 

From that onwards, Anna was constantly asked 
to the midday meal with her father; frequently, 
when his wish was to return to Mme. de Berg- 
hem in the village, she stayed alone. 

As often as possible in that first 
year or so of the war, they enter- 
tained during week-ends at Wake- 
field Manor. There were men they 
knew working at the war-pitch for 
the six days, who were glad enough to 
wake up on Sunday mornings to the 
sweet air that blew across that garden. 
James Ingledew, whose aeroplanes had 
contributed in no small measure to 
the supremacy of England in the air, 
was one of them. Throwing all re- 
sponsibilities off his shoulders for the 
thirty-six hours, he came down on 
Saturday night, his first visit since 
that dread August Bank Holiday, 
1914, expecting to find the lawns at 
Wakefield Manor laid down for hay. 

After dinner on Saturday night, he 
was taken out into the garden by his 
host and shown the same velvet grass, 
the same flowers, ghost-white in the 


Standish tacitly sealed a bond of 
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common 


moonshine, rising with their damp, night perfume 
out of the herbaceous borders. 

“To-morrow morning,” said Lady Standish, “I'll 
show you the spirit of the garden. She comes on 
Sundays after Mass—just to look round—just be- 
cause she loves it all. And her father’s an ex- 
pert. Finding them of course was the greatest 
luck in the worid.” 

Lady Standish had somehow had it in her mind, 
and as it was in her mind so it happened. Ingle- 
dew fell in love. At that first meeting, in the 
first words he ha! spoken in halting French and 
the first she had answered with a laugh in halt- 
ing English, the something which says in an in- 
stant to a man—*Here is the world for you”— 
had spoken to him then. 

As they walked away, Lady Standish asked 
him whether he would like her to ask Anna to 
dinner than evening. It was the woman’s pride 
—assuring herself that she was right. The next 
moment she was calling over her shoulder to 
Anna, giving her the invitation as casually as 
those invitations had become. 

Ingledew took her in to dinner. With the im- 
perfect English she had acquired then she was a 
silent partner, but listened, full of interest, to all 
that was said. 

“Can you 
asked her, in a moment’s pause. 
the conversation ?” 

“Yes—every word. Please don’t worry, be- 
cause I like to be silent. It has much interest 
all that you say,” and then added, “I am quite 
happy,” as though she wished to exonerate him 
of all obligations to her. 

And so she listened that evening at dinner, with 
eyes turning from one to the other as they spoke. 
When the conversation pivoted upon a notorious 
society beauty, Anna’s eyes were fixed upon one 
of the other guests, delivering that verdict which 
only women give of their own sex. 

“Beauty doesn’t excuse her,” she declared. “If 
she chooses to exploit it as she does, she must pay 
the penalty.” 

Anna shot a glance at Ingledew. By a move- 
ment of his lips she knew he was waiting to 
speak, and his words when he said them were 
like chips of stone striking in her face from the 
stone-mason’s chisel. 

“I bet she’d give all her beauty,” said he, 
quietly, “to be able to look one man straight in 
the face.” 

Anna stared at the bowl of roses on the table 
before her, and as she stared one bloom, over- 
blown, dropped its blood-red petals on the dead- 
white cloth end. As they fell, they seemed like 
little pieces of paper fluttering down upon her 
heart when each one as it fell had the weight and 
heaviness of lead. 

Love came swiftly to those two as, when it is 
most wonderful, love does come. The next three 
Sundays in succession saw Ingledew down at 
Wakefield Manor, a willing servant to the schemes 
of Lady Standish for the deep-eyed Anna. 

On the fourth Sunday after their first meeting 
he found himself the only guest at Wakefield and 
alone, that evening after dinner, with Anna, in 
the garden she had come to love as her own. 
The scent of stocks, the night odor of roses, 
the hedge of 
sweetbrier, and 
the soft turf under 
their feet, these 
and passion beat- 
ing in their pulses 
in burning meas- 


understand, Mademoiselle?” he 
“Can you follow 


ure to their 
thoughts — some 
lovers could not 


ask for more. 

As she leant into 
the arms he held 
about her, how 
was it possible 
then to break the 
tenderness of such 
a moment by tell- 
ing him she could 
not look with ab- 
solute straightness 
into hiseyes? But 
she would tell him 
some day. Before 
they were mar- 
ried, he must 
know, not that 
there was one real 
moment of shame 
in her life but 


interest 
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Ogilvie, when she created this hat, reveled in 


gay colors, for she chose magenta Yeddo 
straw and faced it with robin’s-egg blue to 
make a huge country hat. The sunniest bower 
of flowers grows upon the drooping brim, for 
there are Italian anemone, red fuchsias, nas- 
turtiums, strangely hued dahlias and, tucked in 
among them all, there is even the Scotch thistle. 


HE world and his wife are here. They 

began to arrive the morning after the 

armistice was signed, and they have never 

ceased to come. From hours unfashion- 

ably early to hours that are fashion- 

ably late, the Avenue is thronged. / 
Motors creep along at snail-like pace, and AGA 
pedestrians elbow their way through denser ni 
crowds than ever have been known before. /{/ 
Everything is at a premium, except good eer 
nature. Of that there is an abundance, for 
we are thinking and living in w-rld terms, 
and we show its altruistic effect in every 
little thing we do. 

A new spirit of camaraderie is abroad— 
on the street, in the shops, and in our en- |}; 
terprises. It has led us into all sorts of |} 
unprecedented things, not the least of which (| 
was a “Fifth Avenue Block Party”, during 
which we gaily danced upon the pavement 
with as good a grace, if not quite so much 
abandon, as our East Side sisters, who 
joined us. To be sure, it was for the Red 
Cross, but it is doubtful whether we should 
have done it four years ago—before we had 
helped to make the world safe for democracy by 
serving as clerks, waitresses, seamstresses, cooks 
and heaven knows what not! 

On the principle that one person’s plague may 
be another’s pride, a Red Cross Shop for the sale 
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In the Bird Cage Tea-Room of the new Red Cross 
Shop are seen of an afternoon Mrs. Henry Rogers 
Mrs. George F. Baker, Jr.. and Mrs. Harry Duryca, 


who painted the brilliant birds upon the wall. 


ALONG 
FIFTH AVENUE 


With the GADABOUT 


of superfluities has been opened in the late James 
B. Haggin’s house. Miss Helen C. Frick shapes 
its destiny, and everything from ponies to pins 
is sold. Furthermore, the things stay sold, for 
nothing may be returned—except as a gift! To 
the shop the other day came a woman who, de- 
spite the rule, wanted to exercise her ancient and 
hitherto honorable privilege of changing her mind. 
She wished to return the frock she had bought 
the day before! The refusal was polite, but firm. 
Authority was invoked—to no avail. Her 2:2aze- 
ment and anger grew. “How,” she finaly de- 
clared “can young ladies with such sweet faces be 
so hard! You're hard—zhard as coffin-nails!” With 
which verbal shot she departed—but not sans her 
frock. 

All the things—new and old—in the shop have 
been given, and, the expenses being guaranteed by 
subscription, the thousand and more dollars taken 
in every day are turned over to the Red Cross to 
be used for the greater comfort and happiness of 






Sheer frocks demand hats to accord, so Ogilvie 
makes one of lavender silk with a tie of white 
chiffon and Bechet adds a bag of rose-brown silk. 
Or perhaps a hat of terra-cotta and old blue India 
calico might flare up in the back and be trimmed 


Bechet also makes a bag of 
it with steel beads. 


with fringed silks. 
black satin and embroiders 
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Very appropriately named is “Lightning’’, for 
the darkest blue of its chintz background is 


streaked with the sharpest zigzag lines of 
white, and there is a queer pattern of old blue 
here and there upon the material. Ogilvie used 
white Yeddo straw to face the pointed brim of 
this becoming hat for the country, and strands 


of white braided wool to tie about the crown. 


our wounded sailors and soldiers in hospitals 
over here. Could our treasures and trammels 
be put to better use? 

But hard as we work for our country by 
day, we are not too tired to dance for char- 
ity by night. So to the Ritz we went a 
while ago to a “Carnaval de Victoire et 
Masque de Triomphe”’—five thousand of 
us—that Free Milk for France might be more 
plentiful. It was the first pretentious public affair 
since pre-war days, and was democratic enough 
to satisfy a Bolshevik. Everybody known and 
unknown to fame was there, and so delightful was 
it to dance after these many months of work and 
worry that it was seven o’clock in the morning 
before we even thought of going home. 

Though it was a “Masque” we went in costume 
or in evening “mufti”—just as the fancy pleased. 
If we wore fancy dress, it was apt to be of Per- 
sian inspiration like Mrs. Theus Munds’ or Miss 
Julie Lentilhon’s, or of Russian origin like Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney’s Bakst costume, with its 
blue satin trousers, long cream-colored chiffon 
tunic and jeweled head-dress; or Miss Genevieve 
Clendenin’s jewel-spangled tunic over white satin 
trousers, veiled in pink chiffon. If the near East 
or our late Ally failed to inspire us, then with 
Mrs. Chauncey McKeever and a host of others 
we turned to the household of the “terrible Turk” 
and wore the costume of his harem with an air 











{ woman's thoughts of spring are 
very apt to be along the lines of 
a tailored suit, like Hollander’s 
tan gabardine, stitched and smartly 


trimmed with many tiny buttons. 


and a grace that would have jeop- 
ardized our life, liberty and pursuit 
of happiness in the Levant. 

The few of us in féte attire, who 
failed to succumb to the lure of 
“barbarian” frippery, donned stately 
Colonial costumes like Mrs. Lewis 
Gouverneur Morris’s white satin, or 
pretty Pierrettes similar to Miss 
Theodora Tiffany’s red-ringed blue 
satin, or carnival costumes akin to 
Miss Margaret Warren’s midnight 
blue satin with ruffled trousers. Or, 
like the famous American ambassa- 
dor who covered his chest on court 
occasions with medals of his own 
devising, we invented costumes that 
suggested no known thing. 

Many of us, who prefer our fancy 
dress on other people, glittered in 
swathing metal brocades of indefin- 
able drapery. There were combina- 
tions of every kind, from the green 
and gold of Mrs. Robert L. Bacon, 
Jr., to the sapphire blue and silver 
affected by Mrs. Charles C. Alex- 
ander and Mrs. James Roosevelt. 
But Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Mrs 


Bonwit Teller favors knitted wool cloth j 


a coat to wear over sheer frocks, and make 


or 


one of black and purple with deep pocket 


and girdle, fastening it with silver button 
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Louis Betts’ “Portrait of My Wife” won the first prize for portraits 
at the recent Winter Exhibition of the National Academy 


There is nothing as youthful as a box 


coat, especially when it may boast of 
three rows of pockets and a lawn collar 
like Hollander’s blue gabardine suit. 












The loose wrap cannot help but be 
popular, for it is so universally 
becoming. Bergdorf Goodman 
makes one of blue duvetyn, trim- 
med with bands of cross-stitch. 


Morgan Belmont, Mrs. Gordon Doug- 
las and many more clung to the black 
of war-time days, while Mrs. William 
Randolph Hearst gave preference to 
blue tulle and velvet. 

Perhaps it is because the peacock ac- 
cords so wholly with our mood that we 
have laid aside our prejudice against 
the ill-omened bird and now use the 
varying blues of his feathers on any and 
every occasion. Though Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson had Kurzman go to Paris a few 
days in advance of her own sailing to 
purchase correct clothes for the peace 
campaign, she took with her one sump- 
tuous frock of his making. Of midnight 
blue brocade, it was stamped with enor- 
mous peacock’s eyes in dull silver. The 
skirt was draped from each hip, and a 
long sweeping silver-lined brocade train, 
which started from a mere nothing be- 
tween the shoulders, gradually widened 
and spread itself into a great peacock’s 
tail upon the floor. Weights effectually 
prevent its ever becoming a forlorn or 
shapeless appendage. The short sleeves 
and draped corsage were of silver net, 
with heavily (Continued on page go) 


For the earliest days in the country, Bonwit 
Teller has made a coat of old gold velveteen, 
collared and cuffed it with soft gray Angora, 
and belted it very narrowly with velveteen, 





SIMPLICITY 
IS THE KEYNOTE OF 
FASHION’S NEW 
COIFFURE 





“ 





Quite recklessly, but with a delightful 
result, did she bob her hair all around 
except at the nape of the neck, where it 
is coiled in a modest, unassuming knot. 


To the theatre in Paris of an evening 
comes this sleek little coiffure that is 
brushed back primly from the face 
and turned under simply at the back. 





a 


When onc’s hair is tu shade that may 
be matched in tulle, brush it smoothly 
back and tuck a band in at the sides. 


The secret of this Dorziat coiffure, 
slightly waved and brushed back from 
the brow, lies in the way it is cut. 





Abbe 
Diamonds and platinum are apt to 
typify youth itself, when Dreicer 
uses them to make an exquisite 
bandeau’ and Miss Florence Fair 
crowns a softly arranged coiffure 
with the lovely jeweled ornament. 


HE woman with straight 
hair has at last come into 
her own. Forno more does 
the marcel wave or the 
tight little curl hold sway. 
Paris is prim and precise, 
but very, very smart. She draws 
her hair chastely back from the 
forehead, then turns it under in 
the sleekest sort of a twist. When 
this is a bit too severe, ever such 
a loose soft wave is conceded, or a 
rippling bang over the right eye. 
To get the new effect Mlle 
Gabrielle Dorziat, whom all Paris 
follows, resorted to the scissors and 
left only a long strand of hair, as 
in the sketch on the left, to twist 
into nothing and tuck into no- - - 
where at the nape of the neck. 
Mlle. Gabrielle Dorziat discovered that by cutting her But such austerity is not for the The débutante, whose hair is straight and forehead high, 
hair at the front and sides and leaving it long in the débutante, who knows the value of will find becoming a coiffure that is popular with youth 
the careless note. Recklessly bob- in Paris. To get this newest effect, she has but to 
@ , § pes , bing her cherished locks, she curls k ‘ : 
aud charm. When she had waved it loosely, she pate ae . wave her hair ever so loosely and pull it gently over 
brushed it away from ler face, pulled it about ker ears them or ne 4 _—— and compen egne her ears, twist the back into a flat knot low upon 
wae ae permit, and disciplines them with a , . fib : 
and tucked the long strand into a knot at the back. becoming band of tulle or jewels. the neck and smartly “fringe” it in the front, 





back, she could achicve a coiffure of great distinction 








SABELLE was not forced to abrogate her 
reign after all. Somehow her cleverness and 
her oddity always kept the spotlight focused 
on her. Needless to state Wally did not re- 
peat his visit, and the spring term came to 
its end. 

With its expiration came a letter from Mrs. 
Bryce asking whether the Benjamins would keep 
Isabelle at Hill Top until the end of August, as 
the Bryces were going to Europe and did not 
wish to take her with them. It never occurred 
to Mrs. Bryce to consult the girl’s pleasure in the 
matter, but Mrs. Benjamin carried the letter to 
her at once 

“Would thee like to stay, Isabelle?” 

“Like it? I'd adore it!” cried that young per- 
son, with the explosive overemphasis of youth. 

Mrs. Benjamin smiled and patted her hand 


“We would like it, too. I will write thy 
mother.” 
So it was arranged, and Isabelle stayed on 


Two other girls were to remain also. By special 
petition to Wally, Isabelle was permitted to have 
the Peruvian horse to spend the summer with her 

It was a never to be forgotten holiday for those 
three girls. They took part in all the activities 
of the farm. They picked fruit and helped Mrs 
Benjamin and the cook can the big supplies of 
jam and jelly for the school. They helped in 
the garden with the vegetables, or worked and 
weeded Mrs. Benjamin’s beloved flowers. They 
pitched hay, they drove the rake and the grass- 
cutter. They were busy in the open from morn- 
ing until night and as happy as field larks. 

Lessons had stopped, but education went on 
They read aloud with Mrs. Benjamin, they 
studied and learned first hand of nature's prodi- 
gality or niggardliness. Always there was the 
cultivation of the spirit. Love and fair dealing 
made the foundation upon which these simple 
Quaker folk had builded their lives, and no one 
could live in the home of their making without 
feeling that these were as essential to life as 
breathing. 

Isabelle had long, wild gallops over the hills on 
her horse, when she pondered “the long, long 
thoughts of youth” and brought the resulting 
problems to Mrs. Benjamin in the weekly letters, 
or in some of their intimate talks. 

“It is hard to believe that this is the freakish, 
sullen child who came to us less than a year ago,” 
Mrs. Benjamin commented as the girls went off 
to bed one night. 

“No, it is wonder- 
ful. Thee has made 
a new being of her.’ 

“Thee has done it 
as much as I have 
It is evidently her 
first experience of 
being understood 
and loved.” 

“What strange 
excrescences do 
grow up in our so- 
called civilization,” 
Mr. Benjamin said 

“Is thee calling 
the rich an excre- 
scence?” she smiled 

“I know that 
they are just human 
beings like our- 
selves, but how do 
they get things so 
awry? They put 
such a slight upon 
parenthood with 
their servant -made 
children.” 

She nodded, and 
he went on develop- 
ing his thought. 

“It is ominous 
when the basic re- 
lationships are so 
abused. Marriage 
held so lightly, chil- 
dren disdaining their 
own parents, as our 
Isabelle does. Where 
is it leading us, 
Phoebe ?” 

“Dear knows 
dear knows!” she sighed, shaking 
her head. 

It was a well-worn theme with 
them. They had to ponder deep- 
ly these tendencies, for it was 
their work to try to counteract these destructive 
forces, to build up in the hearts of these servant- 
made children, as Mr. Benjamin called them, a 
respect for God and man, and the holy things that 
grow out of their relationship. The summer passed 
almost without event. The three girls, hard and 
brown as Indians, were beginning to plan for the 
fall, when the others would return. 
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THE CRICKET 


By MARJORIE 
BENTON COOKE 


Illustrations by J. Scott Williams 


THE STORY—Neglected by a frivolous mother 
and overlooked by an easy-going father, Isabelle 
Bryce her fourth tyrant. 
When her father, whose sole claim to distinction 
lies in inherited millions, declares that she has no 


sat she 


arrives at summer a 


more manners than an alley cat and urges 
be given a little maternal care and discipline, Mrs. 
Bryce replies that she has no desire to play nurse- 
maid. Furthermore, the child is a nuisance—she 
has never wanted her—and since he seems sud- 
denly to have acquired a feeling of responsibility, 
she will give him a chance to manage her for the 
rest of the season. Now that his attention ts cen- 
tered upon her, Wally Bryce discovers that their 
uncanny offspring has qualities that command his 

Her daring in the water leads him to 
governess a young college girl, whom 
but whom Mrs. Bryce detests and 
Then follows a long line of gov- 
ernesses, whose lives are made miserable by the 
child, By the time she is fourteen, Isabelle is not 
only managing practically all of her own affairs, 
but everybody else’s around her. She easily ac- 
quires the leadership among her playmates and lures 
them into such wild escapades that she is finally 
sent away to school, By some happy coincidence 
Mrs. Bryce chooses for her Hill Top, the school 
of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin, two elderly Friends. 


admiration. 
engage as 
Isabelle adores, 


soon dismisses. 


It was in early September that the blow fell 
upon Isabelle. A telegram from Wally had ap- 
prised his daughter of their arrival in New York. 
They were to spend the fall at the club house 
near the Beeches. He hoped she was well. Did 
she want him to come and see her? 

She answered this briefly, also a note from her 
mother. As Mrs. Bryce rarely troubled to write 


letters to any one, Isabelle pondered the reason 
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made my summer for 


for this amiable epistle. It was soon to be ex- 
plained. Mr. Benjamin received a letter from 
Mrs. Bryce saying that notification had arrived 
that Isabelle would be admitted this October to 
Miss Vantine’s Finishing School, where her name 
had been entered for years. She wished the girl 
sent directly to this address in New York on the 
last day of September, as she was to board at 
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the school for the present, until it was decided 
whether the Bryces would open their town house. 

Mr. Benjamin shook his head sadly over this 
letter, and carried it to his wife. 

“Adam—Adam, we cannot let her go to that 
school! It will be her ruination,” she exclaimed 

“My dear, it is the most fashionable school in 
New York,” he replied with a sigh. 

“It is shoddy, and artificial, and false!” she pro- 
tested in unwonted heat. “My poor, dear Isa- 
belle! Adam, couldn't we make a plea to her? 
Tell her mother how she improves here, how fast 
she progresses ?” 

“Phoebe dear, does thee think that would in- 
terest this lady?” 

“But we can’t let her go without one effort 
to save her. I think it is as serious as that in 
this stage of the girl’s development.” 

“Suppose thee writes a letter to Mrs. Bryce.” 

“T will. Let us not speak of it to Isabelle until 
1 have her answer.” 

“Very well, dear heart.” 

Mrs. Benjamin wrote and rewrote the letter. 
Finally one was dispatched, and she anxiously 
awaited the reply. It was long in coming, and it 
fell like a blow on her heart. Mrs. Bryce was 
glad to have such a good report of Isabelle, but 
her plan had always been that the girl should 
spend the two years previous to her début, at 
Miss Vantine’s school, as she herself had done. 
All the girls of her daughter’s set went there, and 
she wished Isabelle to be with them. Thanking 
Mrs. Benjamin for her interest, et cetera, et cetera. 

The Benjamins had a conference of disappoint- 
ment over it, and it was decided that Isabelle 
must be told. Mrs. Benjamin’s face was so rueful 
over it that her husband offered to do the telling. 
He and Isabelle were going off on an expedition 
together, which would give him an opportunity, 
and Mrs. Benjamin could provide the comfort 
that must follow. 

He found it no easy task. As he looked at his 
sturdy young companion, listened to her pic- 
turesque talk, he felt that he was called upon to 
tell a young vestal virgin that she was to be 
sacrificed to the god of Mammon. 

“This is good air, isn’t it?” she said, breathing 
deeply. “How do people live in cities do you 
suppose ?” 

Mr. Benjamin longed to shirk, but he took him- 
self in hand. 

“I’ve had a letter from thy mother, Isabelle—” 

She glanced at him suspiciously. 

“What 
want ?” 

“She wants thee 
to go to a school in 
New York this win- 
ter—” 

She stopped and 
faced him in alarm 

“To leave Hill 
Top?” 

“I’m afraid so, lit- 
tle sister.” 

“But I won't. I 
won't go away from 
here. I love it here, 
I love you and Mrs. 
Benjamin. Oh, why 
does Max always 
interfere with me? 
I hate her!” she 
cried passionately. 

Mr. Benjamin laid 
a steadying hand on 
her shoulder, and 
walked beside her. 

“T understand 
what a blow this is 
to thee, and how 
unhappy it makes 
thee. But one of 
the things that we 
want our girls to 
learn is to honor 


does she 





and respect their 
parents,” he said 
gently. 


“But how can I 
respect Max, Mr 
Benjamin? She 
never respects me.” 

He saw the jus- 
tice of her remark and strove not 
to play the moralist. 

“Thee can put a curb on thy 
lips, my dear. I wish that thee 
might show Mrs. Benjamin and 
me that thy life here with us has meant some- 
thing to thee by obeying thy mother as cheer- 
fully and willingly as thee can.” 

He felt the young body under his hand shud- 
der with the effort for control. She lifted stricken 
eyes to him, as he said afterward, and nodded 
without a word. He helped her as well as he 
could, by talking of other things, but he felt her 





suffering as keenly as if it had been his own. 

When they got back to the house, she went to 
her room, and he carried the report to his wife. 

“Sorrow goes so deep with them, at this age,” 
he said tenderly. 

“Poor passionate child, she will always be torn 
by life,” sighed Mrs. Benjamin. “I will not go 
to her yet. Ill let her try solitude first.” 

She did not appear at lunch, so Mrs. Benjamin 
carried a tray to her. The girl was not crying— 
she was sitting by the window, looking out over 
the hills in a sort of dumb agony. 

“T want thee to eat some lunch, my Isabelle.” 

A white face turned toward her. The very 
sun brown seemed to have been seared off by 
suffering. 

“T can’t eat, dear Mrs. Benjamin,” she said. 

“I’ve been thinking that we might make a 
plan, dear,” the older woman said, setting the 
tray aside and dismissing it. She drew a chair 
beside the girl and took her cold hands. “Thee 
will go to this school, as thy mother wishes, but 
when thee has finished—it is only two years— 
if thee thinks the kind of life thy mother plans 
for thee too uncongenial, thee must come back 
to us, and help us with the school. There will 
always be a place for thee here, my child.” 

“But two years in that loathsome school!” 

“Thee doesn’t know that it’s loathsome. I’ve 
no doubt that if thee will take the right spirit 
with thee, it may be very good for thee. There 
are opportunities in that great city which Hill 
Top cannot offer—” 

“But there won’t be any Mr. and Mrs. Benja- 
min! Oh, Mrs. Benjamin, why couldn’t you have 
been my mother?” 

“T should have been proud to be, Isabelle,” she 
answered simply. “Thee is as dear to me as a 
daughter.” 

Isabelle bent and kissed the kind hands that 
held her own, but she shed no tears. 

“We all have bitter, disappointing things to 
meet. I shall expect my daughter to meet them 
with a fine courage,” she smiled. 

“T'll try,” said Isabelle. “But I’d rather die 
than leave here.” 

“Thee has met life very squarely, so far as I 
have known thee. This is a test of thy quality, 
and I know thee will meet it like my true 
daughter.” 

The girl’s eyes brimmed at that, but she looked 
off over the hills and merely nodded. Presently 
she rose and leaned her cheek for a second against 
Mrs. Benjamin’s hair. 

“Tt’s all right, Mother Benjamin,” she said, with 
the old ring in her voice. 

The subject was not mentioned again. Save 
for a somewhat closer affection, a tenderer devo- 
tion on Isabelle’s part, no one would have known 
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that they were facing a separation, which was an 
agony of dread to the girl. As Mr. Benjamin had 
said of his wisdom, “Sorrow strikes so deep at 
that age.” 

She took her part in the duties and pleasures 
of the days. But the Benjamins’ loving eyes 
marked a change. She brought no yeoman’s appe- 
tite to the table, she had to be urged to eat. The 
morning often brought her down-stairs with dark 
circles about her eyes. 

“Did thee sleep, dear child?” 

“Oh, yes, thanks,” was the invariable answer. 

“She’s getting all eyes again,” grumbled Mr. 
Benjamin. 

The two other girls were not told until the 
very last day of her coming departure. The last 
days were packed to the brim with duties, so that 
she might have no leisure to be sad. She put up 
a plucky fight, not a tear had she shed. But on 
the last day, when the clear bugle call roused her, 
she sprang from her bed, and ran to the window. 
Nature was at her painting again—splashes of 
red, and yellow and russet brown streaked the 
hills. A sort of delicate mist enfolded them. Was 
it only a year ago that she had looked at these 
blessed hills for the first time? Again Father 
Benjamin’s salute to the day rang out. She 
leaned her head against the window, and her 
body shook with sobs, though no tears came. 

When Mr. Benjamin drove up to the door in 
the wide surrey behind the fat dappled horses, she 
kissed the girls smilingly, she clung to Mrs. 
Benjamin for a long second, then she took her 
seat beside her friend. She looked up at them, 
in the doorway, waving their good-bys. 

“Tf I didn’t know that I was coming back in 
two years to stay, I couldn’t bear it, Mother 
Benjamin,” she called back. Then the fat horses 
started off briskly down the road. 


MISS VANTINE'S School for Girls was prob- 

ably no better and no worse than schools of 
its kind. It bestowed a superficial training upon 
its pupils, with an accent upon the social graces. 
Its graduates were always easily identified by their 
English a’s, their good diction, their charming 
manners, and their intensely conventional point 
of view. Any departure from the Vantine 
“norm” in the way of investigation or conclu- 







Watching Jerry and Althea pacing 
the deck together, Isabelle de- 
cided to interview Althea and see 
what sort of creature she might be 


sion was discouraged as not nice. Miss Vantine 
truly believed in herself as an educator, and, since 
her school had held its prestige for thirty years, 
she had reason to think that other people agreed 
with her. Her mark on a girl was absolutely 
guaranteed. 

Into this conventional atmosphere Isabelle came 
from the simple, friendly life of Hill Top, and 
she found it hateful. It was the spirit rather than 
the letter which had prevailed in the Benjamin 
school, but here only the letter counted. The out- 
ward forms, correct manners, were emphasized 
every day, but in the process, the courteous heart 
was neglected and left out. 

The teachers were the custodians of informa- 
tion and of the law. They bore a perfectly formal 
relationship to the pupils. Education consisted in 
pouring facts into the upturned cups—the minds 
of the pupils. When Isabelle began to question, 
to dig deeper into the roots of things, the why 
of things: if instead of the usual “Yes, Miss Van- 
tine,” or “No, Miss Vantine,”’ she demanded basic 
reasons, the explanation was always repeated, pa- 
tiently in the same words, and the lesson went on. 

Isabelle’s “rough ways” were deplored, and she 
was reproved every hour in the day. Restraints 
were imposed on her ‘mind and her body. She 
was like a healthy, curious young animal, all tied 
with bonds she could neither loose, nor fight. 

As for the girls, there were some old acquaint- 
ances among them. Margie Hunter for one. But 
their talk was of boys, of beaux, and forever of 
males! They spent hours conversing about their 
clothes, or commenting on the manners of their 
parents and the morals of their parents’ friends. 
They were deeply interested in the discussion of 
sex, and there were some phases of the subject 
dwelt upon which would have sent Miss Vantine 
down to her grave with the shock, could she have 
heard their talk. 

Now the Benjamins had handled the subject of 
sex hygiene in their school as a vitally important 
subject. The girls had been led through the study 
of botany and zoology, to procreation and the sex 
relation in human society. Mrs. Benjamin had 
talked the matter out with her girls with fearless 
frankness. She had encouraged their questions, 
she had touched on the pathology of sex, and she 
had made for them a (Continued on page 66) 
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\ BIT OF GARNITURE TO ALMOST EVERY FROCK 


Braid, beads and gay embroidered threads 
on these newest Paris frocks hint of a more 


elaborate mode for spring and summer wear. 





White mousseline makes a charming overskirt upon a 
frock of black satin, when it is embroidered with gold 
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Exceptionally attractiz 

is this white voile 
blouse above with its 
new ladder tucking and 
double organdie collar 
with cuff to match. 
$2.95. Hat of Neapoli- 
tan straw faced with 
Georgette ; stitched satin 


are ” soe 
crown. All colors. $25. 


This graceful evening 
gown, with becoming 
g lines, is of laven- 
der Georgette ove 
maize. It comes too in 
all other soft color com- 
binations, or in plain 
colors 7 va o-toned 
French roses trim the 


verribbon girdle, $29. 
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wear one needs just such a 
gown as this, with its pink 
plaid gingham skirt and white 
voile top. The collar is bound 
with the gingham, and gingham 
is used for the cuffs and nar- 
row girdle. Other colors blue, 
lavender and green, $25 


A real bargain is represented 
in this lovely negligée of two- 
toned satin with frills of soft 
lace, groups of tucks at the 
sides and satin roses. Pink, 
turquoise, rose, peach and 
orchid. $12.75. Net cap, over 
blue or pink chiffon. $2.95. 


HETHER we succumb to the lure of 

soft breezes and flit to the warm 

South, or stay in our frost - bound 

homes in the North, our thoughts 

turn just as persistently to spring and 

summer things at this time of the 
year. Knowing this, I have made a tour of 
the New York shops looking for advance models, 
and sketched and described on these two pages 
are some of the delightful things that I found— 
a lovely evening gown, a very pretty serge for 
street wear, the newest mode in ginghams, in 
organdies and in blouses, and some comfortable 
sports skirts. And the prices, as you will see, are 
remarkably reasonable. 

It is just a part of my service to you and all 
other Harper’s Bazar readers—this finding of the 
best and newest offerings of the New York stores, 
showing them on the shopping pages, and then 
purchasing them for you without any extra charge 
whatsoever. And you incur no risk in shopping 
through the Bazar. Not only do I serve you to 
the utmost of my ability, but if for any reason 
you do not care for the frock, or whatever it 
may be, that I purchase for you, you may return 
it, and I will promptly refund your money. 

And my service is not confined to the shopping 
pages only. If there is anything that you have 
in mind and don’t know where it may be bought, 
let me know, and I will shop through the New 
York stores and find it for you. It doesn’t make 
any difference whether you live in New York 
City or many miles away, I am here to save you 
the fatigue of searching the many shops in order 


SHOPPING SERVICE OFFERS 








(Center) Box-tucked organdie frock. Colors, 
pink, light blue, Copenhagen, yellow, orchid 
and white with white organdie collar and cuffs. 
Picot ribbons and satin girdle are in a deeper 
tone than the color of the frock. $22.50. 


The graceful frock at the right of navy blue 
tafieta piped with Copenhagen—or of black 
tafieta piped with rose or Copenhagen——is an 
exact copy of a French model. A satin rose 
trims the skirt hem and the belt. $29.50. 


to get exactly what you want, or wasting valuable 
time in correspondence with a shop about it. 

The exact function of the Shopping Service is 
to give every Harper’s Bazar reader a personal 
representative in New York City—the great mar- 
ket-place of the world for merchandise. Many 
readers send me regularly a list of the shopping 
they desire me to do for them, and still others, 
who are in doubt as to what they should pur- 
chase, ask me for suggestions. And in a similar 
manner I am prepared to serve you at any and 
all times. 

To use the Harper’s Bazar Shopping Service, 
you have only to sit down at your own writing- 
desk, drop me a few lines in care of Harper’s 
Bazar, 119 West 40th Street, New York City, tell- 
ing what you wish me to purchase, and enclose 
your check or money-order to cover the cost. 


LtAAce—. 


Director of Personal Shopping Service. 











UNUSUAL VALUES IN NEW SPRING CLOTHES 
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A good-looking bathing suit is indispensable to 
the Southern traveler, and one in such an ex- 
cellent quality of black taffeta as this smart new 
model may be kept for future summer wear. A 
tucked skirt, narrow belt and soutache braid 
trimmed yoke add to its attractiveness. $14.50. 














Yellow linen gown with hand-embroidered white voile tunic. Other colors: 
white with blue, white with pink, or all white embroidered in light blue, 
orchid or pale pink. $39.50. Serge dress in navy, beaver or black, 
tucked sleeves and skirt. Collar aid cuffs made from handkerchicf. $49.50. 


This light-weight gabardine cape, lincd with taffeta, has a deep shirred 
collar of taficta. It may be had i: the following colors: beaver lined with 





, navy lined with navy, or ail black. Taffeta,and cloth buttons. $355. 





Here is a blouse that one New York shop is 
offering as a very special value. It is of white 
voile with a satin stripe in either lavender, 
French blue or gold. The frilled round neck 
is very becoming. $2. Georgette hat for 
Southern or summer wear all colors. $18.50. 








(At the right) A heavy white 
French linen frock with 
D> sleeves and vest of white 
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(At left) White gabardine skirt with fine tucks. $7.95. 
The one on the table, also of white gabardine with belt and 
bottom embroidered in heavy white cotton, is $6.75. (At 
: the right) A beautifully tailored skirt with two pockets 
bah and a three-inch belt ciosing witk lerge pearl buttons. $5. 
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It is a mistake to suppose that the 


) t of girls or the most boyish 
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clothe ind rightly they should, for 


are they not of the very highest im- 





sortance to correct juvenile morale? 





One of the youngest of the De 
Piwna children is fondest of her 
spring frock of white linen, for it 


is embroidered with the stiffest 
nosegays and has a cunning guimpe 
and collar and cuffs of plaited 


The little boy in the pic- 
ture wears his manliest suit, with 


dimity. 


colored smocking across the front 
of the little blouse and collars and 
cufis that are strictly . tailored. 
But when he is asked to choose 
between the little ladies it will be 
hard to decide, for quite as pretty 
as the one in the linen is the happy 
possessor of the white embroidered 
with trimmings. 
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Though the war may be over, th 

lure of the uniform sti persist waist is made of Anderson 
and when one is of eight and plaited and oj 

hoy, nothing could be more to one’ 

ancy than a sailor suit th regul Of course oe could not 
tion blue collar and real ‘“‘middy's” tie. game of London Bridge, 
Watching the game jrom beneath the and prettiest of white 


drooping brim of her flowered sun hat 


is alittle girl who is pardonably proud Clad in a dear little 


of her linen and piqué frock, gaily 


embroidered upon the collar and 


pockets and fastened with tiny buttons. 





frock also i whit 


plain material that matches the stripe in the 


expect her to be 
for she has had her new suit made on 
Norfolk lines with large pockets and plaited skirt, and the softest 
batiste 


colored 


AND SOME 
TIMES MAKE BAD 
CHILDREN GOOD 


very month hereafter Harper's Ba- 
zar will devote a page entirely to the 
children and the frocks and hats and 
wraps that ever delight their little 
souls and inspire the best “company” 
manners whenever they are worn. 
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She who is almost in her “teens” delights in a very grown up suit- 
blouse with the daintiest of buttons. The 


gingham, and the skirt is full and 


blouse. 


much interested in the 


blouses completes the costume 


frock of imported chambray with self-colored 
smockings, a turnover collar and two deep tucks, one could skip 
straight through the alphabet 


De Pinna makes the 
soft-colored 


without a halt. 
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poured out 
heart Protest, misery, loneli 
Benjamin sensed them all in the 
poignant letters the girl sent her She re 
plied with long, intimate chapters of en 
couragement and understanding. It was het 
counsel which kept Isabelle going the first 
few months of this experience 

She tried ith all her might to carry 
into her daily life the ideals thought and 
lived at Hill Top But she seemed to be 
peaking a language nobody understood. 
Her teachers bored She found she 
ould keep ahe id in ] ith only 
the most perfunctory vy, so the ideal 
of a high standard for work was the first 
to go. What was the use There was not 
enough to occupy her, so the old restless- 











ness came upon her W 
for her excess vitality 
tation as a lawl 
and punished with 


Her old leade 





reakel 











ore established prec 
of her associates began to impress her as 
clever. She outdid them at it. Mrs. Ber 
iin’s friendship v her only hope of sal- 
vation now. And then, in January, after a 
brief spell of pneumonia, de Mrs. Benja- 
min leit the world she had so g iced, leav- 
ing an hing vacancy behind for her hi 
band and her friends 
To Isabelle it came as her first real sor 
row For week alte the g retired 
into herself as into a locked roe She 
could not eat, she did not sleep, she grew 
thin, and haggard, and pale Worse than 
that, in her rebellion at this loss, she grew 
bitter She threw this suffering at the teet 
of God with a threat. She felt herself the 
victim of eternal injustice Just as she 


achieved happiness, or friendship, it was 







always snatched from her Always before 
Max had cheated her of things, now it was 
God 

She came out of it the Isabelle of her 
early childhood Revolter, enemy to au 
thority defier of God and t universe 


Her wit against them all. She would take 


what she wanted now, and let them look 
out for her! 

From that time on, she was the acknowl 
edged school “terror”. She put her entire 
mind upon misbehaving, and she was as 
genious as a monkey. Never a week passed 
that she was not shut up for an hour in 
the library with Miss Vantine, who always 
felt, poor lady, that she was dealing with 
a manifestation of the devil! 

“Did you, or did you not, throw an elec- 
tric lamp on the floor during the algebra 
lesson, Isabelle?” 

“I dropped one on the floor 

“Don't equivocate You 
sternly 

“All right, I threw it,” 

“Why did you do it?” 

“To wake up the class. If you knew 


how dull that hour is you wouldn't blame 


threw it,” 


defi intly, 


“Don't be impertinent.” 
“Miss Marshall is a fool If you ask 
her a question outside lesson she h 











to it up in the book 

. are not here to criticize your teach 
ers, you are here to discuss your mishe 
havior 

“I am telling you why I mi 
can't listen to her Nobodys e 
sets us all wild Everybody was_ halt 


asleep, so I bounced the lamp on the floor. 


She ought to have been grateful to me to 
getting their attention 

“This is the second time this week that 
vou have been reported for insubordina- 
tion This conduct cannot continue. I 
am writing your parents to-day that unless 
vou mend your ways, they must take you 
away from here. You are contaminating the 
entire school 

They can't take me away too quick 

Miss Vantine thought best to ignore this 
1mpertinence : 

You will take twenty demerits, and 
miss your walk in the park for a week. 
You may go now 


[SABI LLE sauntered insolently out of the 
room, leaving Miss Vantine white with 
rage. She wrote a very firm letter to Mrs 
Walter Bryce, who in turn wrote a de- 
nunciatory ‘letter to her daughter, and there 
the matter rested 

One disgrace follow_d 
finally the school year dragged to a close. 
Isabelle went to the Beeches for the sum- 
mer. There were four months of war to 
the knife with her mother, the usual num 
ber of scrapes, and a violent love i 
with Herbert Hunter, home from St. 
C,eorge s. 


What became of your reformed char 


another, and 








The 


acter?” inquired Wally one day I thought 
the Benjamins had made a human being 
ol you 

They nearly did. But Max dragged me 
off, and sent me to that fool Vantine, and 
I] got over being human. What's the use? 

The Bryces were glad when fall came 
and she was sent back to the school. As for 
Isabelle, she did not much care where she 
went There was a certain satisfaction in 
an esprit de diableric, which amused her 
Sharp of tong and of wit, she knew she 
had a real gift for making herself a nui- 
ance, and she took pride in it. 

Miss Vantine warned her at the begin- 
ning of the term that she was a marked 
character, and that unless she behaved her- 
self she could not stay She ered her 
behavior somewhat during the first term, 
but it was no use. Like every dog with a 
bad name, all the mischief in the school 
was attributed to her According to school- 
girl canons of loyalty, it was an unforgiv- 
1 to tell tales, or “give people away”, 

















( ibelle shouldered the iniquity of the 
W The teachers hated and 
le ired 

Miss Vantine bore with her like a mar- 
tyr for two reasons One was that she 
liked Mrs. Bryce, who had been her pupil, 


and the other was that she had never yet 
ll a girl, and she disliked the idea 





But there came a day in early February 
of Isabelle’s second vear of residence when 
the end was reached. Herbert Hunter had 

uggled a note to her that he was com- 
ing to New York to have his tonsils out 
and he wanted to see her before he went 
to the hospital. She answered by spec ial 
agreed to meet him on Sun- 
day in the park. When the girls were en- 
tering church on that day, Isabelle was 
taken with a violent fit of coughing, and 
was left in the vestibule to quiet herself 
She fled to her tryst. But she miscalcu 
lated the length of the sermon, and met the 
chool coming out on the church steps. She 
was questioned, led home in disgrace. She 

[ she admitted it, 


~ : 
delivery and 





was accused of truancy, 
even confessed her rendezvous in the park 

Miss Vantine had to act this time. She 
sent a final letter to the Bryces with a 
entence of suspension for their daughter, 
who was packed off home at once in dis- 
grace Mrs. Bryce was furious because 
he and Wally were going off with the 
Abercrombie Brendons on their yacht. She 
explained their dilemma to their hostess, 
and she was decent enough to include the 
girl, but it was a nuisance to have her 
along 


N°® time was lost in letting Isabelle feel 
+ her disgrace After a perfunctory 
greeting, her mother remarked: 

You've made a nice record for yourself, 
haven't you?” 

Isabelle made no reply. 

Why don't you answer me?” 

Foolish question, number one. Yes, I 
have made a nice record for myself 

If you make yourself a nuisance around 
here, I shall find a way to punish you,” she 
threatened her. 

Go ahead. Get it all off your chest at 
once, and then drop it.” 

Mrs. Bryce decided upon injured dignity 
as her best role 

Where's Wally?” 

“I don't know.” 

What's doing around here? I expect to 
enjoy myself on this little vacation. I 
hope you don't intend to be too disagree- 
able 

Later at dinner 
wile 

Tell her 

"Te" 

“What trip?’ demanded their daughter. 

“We are going off on the Abercrombie 
Brendon’s yacht, and your unfortunate re- 
turn hes forced Mrs. Brendon to include 
you in the party 

“T hope you said ‘No, thanks’ for me.” 

“We said ‘yes’ for you,” replied Wally. 

“But I won't go. Shut up on a boat 
with you two and the Brendons? Not 
much 

You're not being consulted,” remarked 
her mother coolly 

You'll have to drag me aboard.” 

Mrs. Bryce’s temper flared. 

You will walk aboard and you will be- 
have like a decent individual while we are 
on this cruise, or there will be the most 
serious consequences you have ever met 
yet. Nobody wants you on this party, you 
understand, and the less conspicuous you 
make yourself, the better.” 

Isabelle beamed upon them. 

Thank you so much for your chaim- 
ing invitation, my dear doting parents. I 
accept with pleasure, and I think I can 
promise you that your little outing will 
be a complete success, SO lar as am con- 
cerned 

She laughed lightly, and Mr. and Mrs. 





Wally remarked to his 


about the trip?” 


Cricket 


Bryce exchanged uneasy glances. Some- 
thing in that laugh did not promise well 
for their holiday. 

The motor boat from the Empress was 
at the pier, when the three Bryces made 
their appearance on the day of the de- 
parture. They were taken out to the yacht 
at once where Mr. Abercrombie Brendon 
was already ensconced. He was a pom- 
pous red-faced little man, with a great deal 
of stomach and a great deal of manner. He 
was in high good humor with the weather 
and the world in general. He greeted Isa- 
belle by singing a line from a light opera 
success of his younger days 

“Isabella, Isabella, the love-e-ly queen of 
Spain.” 

“Silly ass!’ said she to herself, and went 
to lean over the rail and watch for the 
coming of the others. They arrived shortly 
and she took inventory. First) Mrs. 
Abercrombie Brendon ascended the steps. 
She was a _ big, arrogant, impressive 
woman, whom Isabelle immediately named 
Hecuba”. She was followed by a lovely 
blonde creature, with deep blue eyes and 
a short upper lip. The child fixed her 
attention upon their escort, who certainly 
was an attention-fixing young man. He 
was extremely handsome. Here was the 
one and only hope of this party, so far as 
she was concerned. There was a great 
clatter of greetings. 

“Come here, Isabelle.’ ordered her 
mother. She obeyed reluctantly. 

So glad to have a young thing with us, 
my dear,” boomed Mrs. Brendon in her 
big voice Althea, this is Isabelle Bryce. 
Miss Morton, Isabelle.” 

The lovely vision smiled 
nodded 

This is Mr. Jerry 
tinued. 

Isabelle shot a glance at him, but he 
failed to get it. 

How do you do!” he said absently, 
turning to help Althea adjust her veil. 

There followed the ceremony of appor- 
tioning the staterooms, getting into deck 
hats, and the other preliminaries, while the 
boat was steaming down the harbor. Isa- 
belle stayed on deck and made friends with 
the captain and the sailors. It was fun to 
watch them padding about so swiitly, coil- 
ing ropes, and doing their tasks so neatly. 





faintly and 


Paxton,” she con- 


HE first few days were clear and beau- 

tiful. They spent the time on deck. 
Isabelle appraised the situation the first 
day out. Mrs. Brendon intended that the 
handsome Paxton man should be perma- 
nently annexed to the blonde beauty, who 
entirely concurred in the idea. The Paxton 
man was not yet entirely won over to the 
plan, therefore, he was restless and on his 
guard. Max flirted with old Brendon, and 
Wally was at loose ends. He occasionally 
donated his society to his daughter. 

“Tll make a bet with you, Wally, that 
Madame Hecuba Brendon won't put it 
through.” 

Put what through?” 

“Marry Jerry Paxton to the lady with 
the short lip.” 

Wally laughed. 

You don't miss anything, do you?” 

“I do not.” 

You're too young to notice such things.” 

“Lord, but parents are a bore,’ quoth 
Isabelle at that. 

For the most part she kept out of their 
way those first days. Max noticed it, and 
warned Wally that she was probably cook- 
ing up some mischief to explode on them. 
It would have surprised them could they 
have peeped into the girl's mind. She 
liked being alone, being still. There was 
considerable strain to keeping up a repu- 
tation as a school terror. It meant being 
constantly on the alert for an opportunity 
to misbehave; it meant thinking up plots, 
living up to an exacting standard of 
wickedness. The reaction had come with 
these idle days and she enjoyed it. 

Then too she loved the vastness of the 
sea and sky, between which they made their 
way. She sat for hours watching white gulls 
that followed in their wake. She wondered 
if they were not the souls of the departed, 
and she conceived one friendly one, which 
flew quite near them for days, to be the 
soul of Mrs. Benjamin. Sometimes when 
she was sure that no one was near she stood 
in the stern and called out to it: 

“Dear Mrs. Benjamin, I know you're 
there. Don’t leave me, will you? I love 
so to watch you circling up there. Is it 
nice in heaven?” 

She pondered about death a good ceal 
and about heaven. She had not been able 
to bear such thoughts since Mrs. Ben‘amin 
died, so bitter had been her grief. But 
there was soothing in the silent vastness, 
and she came to think of heaven as a 
sublimated Hill Top, with Mrs. Ben amin 
still teaching the young. 

She watched Jerry and Althea pacing the 
deck together. She noted the way she 


looked at him, the half playiul, wholly 
tender way she appropriated him. It led 
the girl to ponder upon love also. Here 
were two beautiful people, who according 
to all the rules of play and story should 
be making love every minute in this para- 
dise. Why did the beautiful young man 
hesitate? 


HE decided to interview Althea and see 
what sort of creature she might be. It 
was not so simple, because Althea was 
barely aware of her existence, also she 
was never without Jerry at her side, if 
either she or Mrs. Brendon could manage 
it. But there came a chance, when she was 
alone on deck, and Isabelle hastily took 
the vacant seat beside her. Althea glanced 
at her faintly surprised. 

“Are vou having a good time on this 
cruise?”’ Isabelle opened fire. 

“Oh, yes, very. Aren't you?” 

“Not especially. But then I haven't any 
handsome young man to play with.” 

Althea frowned and made her first mis- 
take. 

“You're quite too young for any such 
ideas,” she said. 

“I’m out of the cradle, you know!” 
hotly. “I’m old enough to know that I 
could handle a handsome young man better 
than you do, for all your age.” 

“I think you're extremely impertinent.” 

“You ought to make a friend of me. I 
can tell you a thing or two. For one thing, 
he’s too sure of you.” 

Althea rose, white with fury. 

‘I shall certainly report this impudence 
to your mother,” she said haughtily, mov- 
ing away. But Isabelle fired the last shot. 

“Oh, Max will agree with me. You 
ought to watch her. She’s got some tech- 
nique herself.” 

After that encounter Althea looked over 
and through Isabelle, as if she were thin 
air. It amused the girl immensely, and in 
her wise head she made a fair judgment oi 
Miss Morton’s mind and disposition. She 
decided that she was entirely unworthy of 
the godlike Jerry, and she was glad he 
hesitated. 

She began to watch him with increased 
interest. She made romances about him, 
with herself as heroine. She playes scenes 
in which she outwitted the haughty beauty, 
and fled with the hero. She began to pity 
Jerry. He was the unwilling victim of 
Althea and Mrs. Brendon. How could she, 
Isabelle Bryce, rescue him from their 
clutches. 

In the process of her dreaming she 
wrecked the yacht, Jerry saved her, and as 
soon as they reached shore they were mar- 
ried. In one version, Althea, seeing that 
he loved Isabelle, threw herself overboard 
and perished. There were many stories, 
but they always had one ending, Isabelle 
won and wed the handsome young man. 


OE windy morning, when the other 
“stuffies’, as she called them to her- 
self, were playing bridge inside, Isabelle 
squatted on deck, her chin on her knees, 
watching the big breakers, listening to the 
scream of the petrels, and as usual building 
air castles about herself and Jerry, when lo! 
her hero came striding down the deck and 
all at once he stopped before her. 

“Hello! Aren’t you afraid you'll blow 
overboard?” he inquired. 

“No, I’m not. You've waked up, have 
you? 

“Have I been asleep?” 

“You haven't seen me before,’ she re- 
torted. 

“Well, I see you now. Do you know 
what you look like?” He smiled down at 
her. 

“Ves. I look like a ripe olive.” 

“No, you look like a cricket. Are you 
always so silent? Don’t you ever chirp?” 

“Me silent? I've given the Wallys the 
blow of their lives. They think I’m sick, 
I've been so good on this rotten cruise.” 

“What caused the reform—good com- 
pany?” 

“No, I'm getting ready to break it to 
them, that I may not be taken back at 
that school. I got into the devil of a 
row. 

“Did you? And they expelled you?” 

“Suspended me until they decide. That’s 
why I had to come on this jolly party.” 

“You don’t like it?” 

“Of course I don’t like it. How'd I 
\uow whether you'd wake up or not?” 

“Did you want me to wake up?” he 
asked curiously. 

“But, oui, aye, yah, yes, of course. You 
don’t suppose I want to play with fat old 
Brendon, do you? Wally is a fearful bore, 
so there is only you.” 

“Poor little cricket, she wanted a play- 
mate,” he teased. 

“She did. I can’t rub my knees to- 
gether and make a ‘crick’, you know, so 
I had to wait until you came to. I'd have 

(Continued on page 68) 
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and the romanee 


of the modern beau ty magician 





WOMAN’S first duty in life is to 
be beautiful. Ugh, what an at- 
tractive woman does to a perfectly nice 


scene ! 


Millions of women have sought for 
the secret of beauty, and hundreds have 
claimed to have tound that secret. It 
is the most romantic field of speculation 
to both sexes. 


Yes, my dear, far more important 
than the discovery of new lands, new 
methods of transportation, new litera- 
ture, new art. Think of the importanc¢ 
of the beauty scientist who knows just 
how to make women lovelier! 


There have been magicians of beauty 
of antiquity, in the Middle Ages, and in 
the “Renaissance.” Their names have 
gone down in History. 


But the History of today calls forth 
the magic name of Mme. Helena Rubin- 
stein. What a romance surrounds this 
woman and the building which is rapid- 
ly becoming known as America’s House 
of Beauty! 


She was a young society girl, this 
Helena Rubinstein. She studied medi- 
cine in Zurich, Switzerland, and ac- 
cidentally struck on a great beauty 
preparation which brought all the city 
to her door. Thus she decided to devote 
her life to the art, and so successful 
was she, that the very first year she 
carried on a business of 80,000 pounds, 
or nearly 300,000 dollars. 


Her tame spread rapidly, and soon 
all the Continent paid pilgrimage to her 
Parisian salon, where for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century the Salons de Beaute 
Valaze. where she was ensconced as 
beauty expert, became the rendezvous 
of the foremost women of society, the 
stage, and of the arts. 


Her London establishment. her Mos- 
cow residence, her Sydney (Melbourne) 
Salons, were the most popular resorts 
for the better women of the Continent. 


When the War started, Mme. Rubin- 
stein came to America. See how fame 


expresses itself! Slowly, but surely, 


her American clientele grew, that her 
place at 49th Street became too ‘small 
for the crowds. 

Now, an entire building, white in its 
crystal purity, rises to proclaim the 
standard of beauty of Mme. Rubinstein. 
This is the romance behind the building 
and the woman. The building, an ex 
ample of fine taste in decoration, paint 
ings, furniture, hangings, rugs, etc., as 
well as being the home of the Rubinstein 
preparations and beauty treatments. 


Surely every woman must admire the 
wonderful romance in the career of this 
magician of beauty— 


Mme. Helena Rubinstein 
of Paris 


Would you ask for a list of her better 
known preparations? 
FOR THE CARE OF NORMAL SKIN 
Valaze Beautifying Skinfood 
Price $1.25, $2.25 and $6.50 
VALAZE CLEANSING CREAM 
Price $1.00, $1.75, $8 and $6.50 
VALAZE COMPLEXION POWDER 
Price $1.00, $1.50, $3.50 and $5.50 
The first of these is for anyone to keep 
away the bugaboos of the fair women- 
Valaze Skinfood is the nourishing diet for 
the skin—it makes a fine complexion. 
Valaze Cleansing Cream is for use in place 
of water, and is a massage cream as a basic 
foundation for powder and lotions. 


The Valaze 





Complexion Powder _ is 
Madame’s best. For dry skins she urges 
Novene Poudre. Price $1.00 and $3.00. 
VALAZE BALM ROSE 
Price $1.65, $3.80 and upwards 

This is to be utilized for all outdoor pro- 
tection, against wind, rain, and for chapped 
skin. It should be rubbed on the face before 
going out and it will prevent over red face 
of the bourgeoise. It is a cure for chapped 
lips and hands. 

VALAZE LIP STICK (tinted and 

untinted) 
Price $1.00 and up 

For chapped lips and to make fuller, 
natural lips (it is healthy to use this stick 
regularly). 


VALAZE BLACKHEAD AND OPEN 
PORE PASTE 
Price $1.10, $2.20 and $5.50 
Refines coarse skin’ texture, removes 


greasiness, blackheads, and reduces enlarged 
pores. 


VALAZE HAIR REMOVER 


Price $1 and $2 


It is the only reliable and effectual rem- 
edy to quickly remove the growth of hair 
from the face as well as the arms. 


VALAZE EXTRACT FOR WRINKLES 
Price $2.75 and $5.00 

Marvelous anti-wrinkle lotion. Unequalled 

for wrinkles, crowsfeet and puffiness under 
eves. For dry and normal skins. 


THE NOVENA EYELASH GROWER 
Price $1 and $1.50 


For improving the growth of eyelashes 
and darkening them. 


This is the product for the woman who 
prefers a “natural” appearance. For the 
“whitish,” waxen skin, so much admired and 
affected by the Parisians, is recommended 
VALAZE BEAUTY FOUNDATION 
CREAM, the newest French outdoor cream 
that cools, refreshes and instantly whitens. 


Price $1.00, $2.00, $5.00 and up. 


Mme. Helena Rubinstein 


New Adidvens 46 West 57th Street, . Ss 


1427 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 


New York City 


For residents in the Middle West and on the Coast Mme. Rubinstein begs to say 
that she has equipped her branches in thorough style to give the same service ren- 
A visit to these establishments will be of exceptional interest. 


dered in New York. 
Chicago: Mlle. Lola Beekman, 80 No. Michigan Avenue 
San Francisco: Miss Ida Martin, 177 


Post Street, and Grant Avenue 
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hand, trying first haute ind disapprova 
finally to bribe nd entreaty. 
Wally labored ith their off- 
rin She only turned bi eve 
em and entreated them to tell her wha 
leased the She was t 
credit to them, to ive them ail trom com- 
plete dissolution through the boredo 
had settled down upon them like a ¢ 


You let Jerry 








But he adores me, and he 
“Conceited jackanape 1i 
“He'd jump overboard if 

me. Im his only salvation 
doll 


\ TALLY laughed and the fight was lost. 











Mr Brendon ordered the captain to 
Palm Beach at once, all steam on \s soon 
is they landed Jerry prepared for fight 
He produced a fictitious tele 1 calling 
him at once to New York 

Jerry, how can you leave me in the 
house of the enemy) Isabelle demanded 
when he got him alone 

Hard lines, kid, but I'm off,” he 
laughed 

If vou loved me, you'd take me, too.’ 

ve u e crazy 

“But you like me crazy, Jerry.” 

He : inned ind hte ep 

jut Isabelle had seen a w She asked 
Wally for some money to buy a souvent 
The tre ire she bought was a ticket to 
New \¥ on the night train. When she 
\ ordered to bed ecause she was too 
\ for hotel hop he bade Jerry fare- 
well, and went off without protest From 
that oment on e worked fast She 


pincushion, in the 
She packed a bag, 


pinned a note to Max 
most approved fashion 


took cab to the station, went to bed 
and what is more, to sleep, in the calm 
satisfaction that the story was to have a 
happy ending! 
The romantic adventure of running off 
th Je proved a di | failure She 


had failed to study the psychology of he 





particeps criminis, in the fascination of 
nalyzing her own, Far from being pleased 
with her « pany, he " eatly annoyed 
thereat He wired he ither the facts 
begged him to follow to Ja e and 
take her off his hand When Wall 
te d from unde is it were, directin 
Jerry to hand the pest over to a teacher 


in New York, the latter's irritation became 
excessive and he was at no trouble to con 
ceal it 

Isabelle confessed that she had informed 
her other that she 
id eloped with Jerry She pointed out to 
him that after this public announcement of 


in a pin-cushion note 








her intentions, it would be necessary to 
him to ul he to save her honor,” as 
he phrased it He laughed brutally He 
inquired he age ind when she boasted 
that she was “going on seventeen’’—that 

ny rirls we t WOM | varried ind 
i by that time, he la again. 

When however she persisted in the idea 
and declared her love for him, he talke | 
to her like i disagreeable elder brother 
casti reflections upon her breeding and 

t inners He told he that she was a 
illy little thing, that he did not amuse 
h in the least, and it w high time she 
he in to conduct he elf like i lad He 











began to address her coldly as Mis ce 
Si »ypealed to | ri etted with 
h used h t n ettect He 
emained il id t duri the 
tire ’ c She wa leep! hurt and 
} iliate by his actions, but on the whole 
he derable satisfaction out of the 
ole ¢ chted being 
They both concentrated upon the end of 
the trip lerrv longed to be rid of his 
unwelcome responsil ility, ind Isabelle was 


emotions play such havoc 


The 





(¢ tinucd 
interested because she had arranged a coup 
for the oment 

Wally had ired Je e that a 
teacher the chool would eet I elle 
t the tion | elle the eantime 
had ired M Vantine that ‘ e < 

t nnece i the teache 
eet the t She signed the telegram 
ith t ithe name shit i ted the 
ent en Je re ed that t i 
t to t 1 4 he th con t e ¢ 





RRIVING in New Ye 
A she | 








prese t L ce ire 
ed up and down the 
Ing vr the teacher He w 
nced that there was no one eet the 
What are you going to do with me 
e asked 
( € ng he replied ungraciously, 
uncon her into a cab 
Phe went to a studio building, and 


Jerry pounded on somebody's door for ten 


tutes in vain Then he tried anothe 

None of vour friends care to see us, 
Je grinned Isabelle He finally un- 
locked a door and turned on a light. 

This is your place, Jerry,’ she cried, 


nd began a swift inspection, 

You can turn in here for the night, 
ind in the morning I will take you to the 
chool 

Where will you sleep?” 
n spooky place 
ilone? I won't sta 

“Don't you see that I cannot take you 
iround town at this hour of the night look- 
ing for lodging 

I'll go in the bedroom, and you can 
sleep on the couch I won't stay here 
ilone 

He finally telephoned a ’ 
named Miss Jane Judd. He invited her to 
tay with Isabelle He even went and 
brought her and explained to her that he 
would call for Isabelle in the morning 

Oh, Jerry, don't leave me,” cried Isa- 
belle, clinging to him. I don’t want to 
stay with this strange woman. I want to 
go with you, always, Jerry, because I love 
Won't you take me, Jerry?” 

“Don’t be a little goose, Isabelle 

Please don't hate me, Jerry,” she 
sobbed 
I don't hate you when you're sensible.” 
Won't you call me Cr-Cricket, just once, 


friend of his 


you so 


Jer: “4 
If you'll be a good girl and go to bed.” 
Kiss me good night 
“Ill do nothing of the kind. Miss Judd, 
take charge of this crazy kid. T'll | mack 
in the morning,’ he said, desperately, as 





he escaped 
SABELLE wept veariness and 
chagrin than anything else, but a sort 
of amused patience on Miss Judd’s part 
caused her to cut short any histrionic dis- 
play \s they prepared for bed she began 
to regale Miss Judd with spicy descriptions 





more fron 








of the yachting party. Jane Judd laughed 
hea 

You're very naughty, but you are 
funny he said to the girl. 

I don't suppose Mrs. Brendon and 
Althea think I’m funny Poor old baby- 
loll Althea! She ust be furious. She 


so sure of Jerry 
You hop into bed and forget all about 
Altheas and Jerries Sleep is what you 
‘ Judd, putting out the 


the flow of Isabelle’s talk was not 
tayed She was excited and keved 





up hi There is a simplicity and 
directne about this Judd woman _ that 
made her think of Mrs. Benjamin, so she 


told all about Hill Top and her life there, 
her love of it, her despair at Mrs. Benja- 





Here was laid out before 


her the f ed heart of the “poor little rich 
zirl She pieced the bits together until 
he had the whole picture of this odd, un 
natural, hot house child, antagonistic to 
her parents, to her school, yet full of feel 


ing, and coming into the age when the 
No wonder she 
youthful affections 
Jerry He was so preeminently the type 
n sixteen, Jane sriiled to her- 


had settled her upon 








Deo ! will marry me?” 

“T doubt it 

Don't think es me?” 

Lots of othe vi ire in love with 
Mr. Paxton, too said Jane 

You just say that to scare me'” cried 
Teabelle “oO the elf revelation of this 
\ ng egotist went on and on until sleep 
laid a finger on her lip 

Long ifter she was silent the older 
woman lav awake nd thought about her 


world that 





Cricket 
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child, even while she laughed at the mem- 
ory of Jerry's furious embarrassment, at 
the mercy of her jejune affections. 

Jerry arrived ea and Jane and Isa- 
elle parted like old friends. 
s Judd is very , 





— 


ss | understanding,” re- 
irked Isabelle, ex route to the school. 

Yes, isn't she? 

She's not at all snippy like so many 
ridiculous to act as if it were 
o clever just to be grown up. It isn't 
lever, it's only luck 

The luck lies in being young, Isabelle.” 

Can't you even remember how you 
hated being squelched by elders?” she in- 
quiret 

Do they ever squelch you, Cricket?” 

You ought to know. You've done 
nough of it 

Let's make a new compact. 
good pals,” he said heartily 

I do not want your friendship,” she 
an wered coldly 

Oh, good Lord, you wretched baby!” 
irritably. 

It is all right, Jerry. I see that it can 
never be, but I shall always care for you 
deeply,” she said with nobility. 

When they came to the school, Jerry left 
her with a deep sigh of relief. She cer- 
tainly was too much for him. He was 
no longer surprised that Max and Wally 
avoided the problem. 


Let’s be 


HERE certainly was no fatted calf 

killed for the return of the prodigal in 
Miss Vantine’s school. At her reappear- 
ance an air of chastened endurance settled 
upon all the teachers from Miss Vantine 
down to the elocution teacher. But their 
fears were doomed to disappointment, be- 
cause Isabelle was for the time being ab- 
sorbed in her unrequitted love affair. 

She walked through her lessons like one 
in a trance, and she devoted all her leis- 
ure, and some of her study hours, to a 
series of daily letters to the object of her 
passion, Most of these raptures were never 
to meet his eye, but they furnished an out- 
let for the girls’ overfull heart, and to the 
psychologist they would have proved in- 
teresting. To her schoolmates she was as 
ever an enigma. 

What is the matter with you, Isabelle? 
Trying to get one hundred in deportment?” 
they teased her. 

have larger things to think of than 
deportment,” she answered airily. 

She’s in love again,” scoffed 
Hunter 

This was greeted with a deep sigh. 

“Who is he, Isabelle?” they demanded. 
He is a great artist, whose name is 

sacred to me 

Do you know 

“Intimately.” 
And does he care for you?” 

“IT cannot betray his confidence,” 
Is he handsome?” 
He is wonderful.” 

s handsome 
more,’ they 

Oh, heaps handsomet 

“Do have him come here. Couldn’t we 
isk Miss Vantine to get him to lecture on 


Margie 


him?” 


nobly. 


Hull, or 


as Shelley 
protested 








He hasn't time. He goes from func- 
tion to function. Many women love him, 
he’s a great social favorite,’ boasted Isa- 
belle 

This distinction set her apart as never 
before. She went among them as one bap- 
tized with greatness. When in the course 
of their daily walks with a teacher, they 
encountered a personable young man, Isa- 
belle’s eyes would never swerve in his 
direction When there were midnight 
spreads, Isabelle did not care for food, or 
he had her letter to write 

Isabelle, will you marry him as soon 
as you graduate from here?” Margie in- 
quired 

Oh, no I expect to spend years at 
work in the arts before I am worthy of 


n 

What arts?” 

It is not decided. I may paint, or sing, 
or act—” 

But you haven't any talent for painting 
or singing.” 

You never can tell, Margie. Ive had 
no chance to show what I can do.  Be- 
sides I can act.” 
you're too plain to go on the 





stage, myself.’ was the withering reply, 
but it did not wither Isabelle 
Beauty, my dear, is nothing. Art is 





everythir was her unassailable reply. 
So upon the wings of romance Isabelle 
floated through the spring term. She was 
to spend the summer at an inn in the 
mountains, as the Beeches was not to be 
opened er parents and teachers, en- 
by three months of good be- 
believed that a permanent change 
of heart had taken place in the girl. On 
the day of her departure, Miss Vantine 
congratulated her upon her improvement 





cour 





havior, 


and alluded to the coming year as the 
crown of her achievement. Isabelle smiled 
politely, for she had thoroughly decided 
in her own mind that this was her fare- 
vell to school, 


I Max and Wally had ever shown one 
grain of intelligence in regard to Isa- 
belle they never would have taken her to 
this big fashionable mountain inn where 
her field of adventure was so greatly en- 
larged But they never had shown any 
discrimination in regard to her, so nothing 
could be expected of them at this stage. 

Isabelle was a marked figure wherever 
she went now. She had forcibly taken over 
the matter of her own wardrobe in the 
spring of this year. Max had never made 
a success of it, because she never gave any 
study to the girl's points; she dismissed 
her as plain, and bought her things with 
indifierence. 

Now Isabelle had a flair for the odd, and 
she understood her own limitations and 
her own style. She was small, and slim 
as a reed, without being bony. She had 
what she called “hair-colored hair’; an odd 
face, wide between the eyes, but a perfect 
oval in shape. Her eyes were her only 
beauty. 

Fluiiy, young girl clothes merely accen- 
tuated her lack of youthful prettiness. 
With unerring instinct as a child, she had 
chosen her riding clothes to show off in. 
Now these same clothes formed the basis 
of her system. By day she was always in 
tailored frocks of the strictest simplicity. 
They were linen, or silk, or wool, made 
after the same model. Slim tight skirt, 
slim-fitted coat, sailor hat and strange 
boots, which she had made to order after 
her own design. They were like short rid- 
ing boots, pulled on and crumpled over 
the instep like a glove. She was striking 
chic, a personality. 

“By Jove, Isabelle fits herself up 
smartly, Max,” commented Wally, soon 
after their arrival at the inn. Their daugh- 
ter walked toward them, with every eye on 
the long piazza following in her wake. 

It is too outré, but it is effective. She 
knows everybody looks at her, she intends 
they shall, but look how the monkey car- 
ries it off,” laughed Max, struck into a 
sort of admiration, 

What's doing with you to-day, my noble 
parents?” 

“Oh I don’t know. 
ing?” Wally answered. 

“I’m going to ride. I can’t stand this 
clack-clatter,’ she said, indicating the 
groups on the veranda. “Dull lot, don't 
you think?” 

“Have you met any one yet?” 
her mother. 

“Don't have to. I know what they are 
by just looking at them.” 

“L’enfant prodigue! 





What are you do- 


inquired 








jeered Max, 


TALL, very fine-looking man in riding 
42% togs passed them, with a swift look at 
Tsabelle. 


“That’s Cartel, isn’t it?’? Wally asked. 


The actor man?” Max said, looking 
after him. 
‘Actor-manager he calls himself now. 


Good-looking brute, isn’t he?” Wally an- 
swered idly. 

Isabelle seemed oblivious to the whole 
incident, but privately she marked Sidney 
Cartel as her own. She went off shortly 
to change. 

Why don’t you ride with her, Wally? 
She oughtn't to go off around these moun- 
tains alone” 

“Too hot. She can take care of her- 
self.” 

“Which way did Mr. Cartel go?” she 
inquired of the stable groom, who mounted 
her 

“Sunrise trail, Miss,” 

Isabelle started off for Sunrise trail, 
with the directness of purpose’ which 
marked all her actions. It was some time 
before she caught sight of him, and to her 
annoyance she scw he was with a party. 
Whenever the trail permitted he rode be- 
side a certain woman, leaning toward her 
with marked devotion. Isabelle brought 
up the rear of the procession. The others 
became aware of her, evidently commented 
on her. Mr. Cartel looked back frequently. 

When Isabelle came to a place wide 
enough to turn she retraced her steps. She 
went back to the inn determined to dis- 
cover who Mr. Cartel’s special companion 
was. The groom furnished it for a price. 

“Mrs. Andrews was with him, Miss. She 
mostly is.” 


he answered. 


ATURDAY night was the weekly hop, 
the most festive occasion of the week. 
Max had given Isabelle orders that she 
could not sit up for dances, as she was 
still a school girl. The girl made no pro- 
test. 
“Hops don’t interest me,” she said in- 
(Continued on page 92) 
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“+ PERFECT— 


even to the snap fasteners” 


Click, click, click! —each dependable Wil- 
snap spring holds firm and fast until you 
say “Let go.” Then, a quick touch—and 
the Wilsnap spring releases with easy com- 
fort to your good temper and finger-nails. 


Dependable Wilsnaps for filmiest chiffons 
or laces. Dependable Wilsnaps for sturdy 
materials, Rust proof? Of course. Pre- 
ferred by dressmakers whose work is “per- 
fect even to the snap fasteners.” Yes, 
Wilsnaps may be had at any notion counter. 
Wilsnaps —always Wilsnaps wherever snap 
fasteners are used. 


THE WILSON FASTENER CO., Makers 
117 East St. Clair-Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Always Will Snap 


Fashion’ s "Fastener 




















Look for this care 


orange colored 














Mic Cutcheon’s 


New Dress Cottons 
for Spring 1919 


UR showing of Dress Cottons for Spring, 

1919, embraces the newest textiles, designs 

and color combinations from France, Switzer- 
land, Great Britain and our own country. 


We would call especial attention to a fab- 
ric entirely new to this country, “ENGLISH 
PRINTS,” made for and sold exclusively in 
the United States by James McCutcheon & 
Co. It is ideal for dresses for children, misses 


and grown ups. 


There are hundreds of 


quaint printed designs, in small and conven- 


tional effects, 
grounds. 


PRINTED DIMITIES. 
Complete assortment, 
plain colors, stripes, 
checks, dots and 
floral designs. 28 
inches wide. 

35c and 60c yard. 


HANDKERCHIEF LINEN. 
All the plain colors 
and a generous as- 
sortment of novel 
printed designs. Plain 


colors, $1.25 yards | 
printed $1.00 yard. 
GINGHAMS. For the 
coming season we 


have prepared a very 
interesting collection 
of this most fashion- 
able fabric,every plain 
color and an almost 
endless variety of the 
popular checks, plaids 
and stripes, featuring 
such famous brands 
“David and John 
Anderson,” “Glen 
Roy” and “Lorraine.” 
55c to $1.35 yard. 


ORGANDIES will be very 
much in vogue this 
seasonandourstockis 
replete with the new- 
est shades, printed 
checks, dots, stripes 
and foulard effects, 
coming direct to us 
from Switzerland‘and 
France. 

$1.25 to $2.50 yard. 


VOILES (plain col- 
ors), two quali- 
ties, withacom- 
plete color 
range in each; 
fine chiffon fin- 
ish, 

50c and $1.00 yard. Rea 


32 inches wide 











on white or tinted back- 


95c yard. 


CREPE GEORGETTE. A 
charming fabric (silk 
mixture) in a host of 
new French designs, 
such as foulards, 
spots, scrolls, floral 
and conventional. 
Considered one of the 
season’s smart fab- 
rics. 95c yard. 


| PRINTED VOILES. For- 
eign and American 
makes; thousands of 
pretty designs on dark 
or light backgrounds. 
45c to $2.50 yard. 


| WOVEN VOILES ANDTIS- 
SUES inpleasing color 
combinations 
—checks, stripes, 
plaids and embroi- 

dered effects. 
75c to $1.50 yard. 


ENGLISH OPEN CHECK 
VOILE in White and 
plain colors; a very 
fine fabric with open 
lace effect. $1.75 yard. 


DOTTED SWISS, one of 
the season’s most pop- 
ular fabrics (made in 
Switzerland); comes 
in White grounds 
with colored dots or 
colored grounds with 
White or contrasting 
dots. $1.95 yard. 


| FRENCH CREPE. Aheavy 
quality crepe 
composed of Silk 
and Cotton in 
White and all the 
leading shades; 
very smart for 
dresses, negli- 
gees, smocks, etc. 

$1.95 yard. 


Samples mailed on request 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 


34th and 33rd Sts., N. Y. 




















Freedom for 


the 


Holy Land 


Continued jrom page 23) 


wide. The great numbers of native people 
who were starving and emaciated were 


augmented daily by the refugees from the 
north who poured down by the thousands, 
all of them hungry, homeless, and suffer- 
ing from exposure. Only an organization 
such as the Red Cross has grown to be 
could cope with conditions like these. 

The Palestine Commission was formed 
and a unit of more than fifty men and 
yomen was immediately dispatched under 
the command of Colonel E. St. John Ward, 
while other members of the Commission 
followed as speedily as possible. We all 
reached Palestine the first of July, for, 
although some of us traveled by way of 
South Africa and the Suez Canal, and the 
others went by way of the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean, the several groups reached 
Port Said on the same day and almost the 
same hour, and traveled together across 
country to Jerusalem. From the moment 
of our arrival in the city, which happened 
to be the Fourth of July, we received the 
most cordial cooperation of the civil and 
military authorities, as well as of the Syria 
and Palestine Relief, which was organized 
soon after the war broke out by the 
agencies that have carried on the Ameri- 
can Missionary pa Sunday School work 
these many years in Palestine. 

It was the duty of the Commission to 
urvey general conditions, and provide such 


emergency relief as would carry these 
people through the first months of Allied 
victory. It has not always been possible 
for America, with her eyes and _ heart 
trained on the western battle-line, to realize 
what these four years of war were doing 


for the people of Judea, Samaria and Gali- 
lee. They, too, were suiiering the rigors 
of war; they, too, were being driven from 
ir homes, and, in their fear of the 
enemy, knew not where to rest. Their 
need was overwhelmingly great. 


| URING these fighting years, whole sec- 

tions of Palestine were cleared of live 
stock and trees, and, being an agricultural 
ountry, this meant absolute want in many 
listricts. Many villages were left entirely 
without oxen, and so no plowing could be 


done. The live stock was killed or driven 
if by the Turkish soldiers, who also suf- 
fered from lack of food, and in conse- 


juence took whatever they could find. The 
trees were cut by both friend and foe, for 
until the British came there had been no 
coal in the country since the earliest days 
of the war, and the non-combatants suf- 
fered untold misery. The Mount of Olives 
is almost denuded of its trees. In some 
quarters of Bethlehem and other communi- 
ties the people burned everything they 
could spare. When, for example, our so- 
cial workers went about collecting looms 
for our workrooms, where the native women 
could learn to weave, it was found that 
many families had been forced to burn 
their looms during the second year of the 
war. After all, as thousands of these 
people live in what we could call dugouts, 
and sleep on earthen shelves cut into the 
side walls, they had not much furniture to 
burn. 

It seemed a hopeless task that confronted 
us when we took up our official residence 
in the hospice apportioned us by the Brit- 
ish Commandant. Having been used as a 
hospital for Turkish soldiers, much clean- 
ing was necessary before we could occupy 
it, but disinfectants and whitewash worked 
wonders, and we were soon deep in our 
great task. America sent with us several 
of her best doctors, and at least one of her 
really great sanitary engineers. And while 
doctors, nurses and welfare workers were 
treating the mental and physical ills of 
thousands of women and children, this engi- 
neer and his assistants were cooperating 
with the British engineers in working out 


their sanitation problems. Food, and 
clothes, and medicines are the first crying 
needs, of course. But if Palestine is to be 


made a safe place for her children; if she 
is to recover from the wounds and wast- 
age of war, she must become purified by 
sanitation. 


HE hope of Palestine lies in her chil- 

dren, and the people of all the nations 
and of all the faiths which had their cradle 
here (Jewish, Moslem and Christian alike) 
must see that the children of this sacred land 
are given every opportunity to become 
worthy of their great tradition. The Red 
Cross Commission, representing the Ameri- 
can people, has begun to visualize in deeds 
just a little of what we feel that not 
America alone, but every civilized land, 
must do to assure the future of Palestine. 

There are children everywhere! And, oh, 
the number of orphans whose fathers died 
fighting and whose mothers are dead of 
typhus or malaria—the scourge of these ex- 
hausted people. Here is the great work 
of the Red Cross, or rather of the Ameti- 
can pecple—these children must be saved. 


in from nearby villages and 

hamlets, footsore and more 
than half-starved. We find them in filthy 
dugouts, too weak to move, their dark, 
inscrutable eyes look at us almost un- 
seeingly. 

Four thousand Armenian children walked 
from six hundred to eight hundred miles, 
from the far. northern provinces of Asia 
Minor to Jerusalem. Other groups, with 
their exhausted mothers, had wandered for 
four years before they straggled down the 
slopes of Mt. Zion to find succor within 
the British lines, and to be fed and 
clothed by the Syria and Palestine Relief 
Hundreds of these children have been 
placed in orphanages and hospitals. One 
orphanage, established on Mt. Zion by the 
Syria and Palestine Relief, but now trans- 
ierred to us, is caring for six hundred boys, 
and we are about to open a similar orphan- 
age for girls on the Mount of Olives. 

At the request of General Allenby, the 
Red Cross has taken over a large German 
orphanage for boys and girls in Jerusalem. 


They wander 
from far away 


This institution was founded sixty years 
ago by a German pastor, and has grown 
year by year until to-day it has a large 


group of buildings in the city and a fine 


farm at Bir Salem where, before the war, 
oranges, almonds, olives, barley and other 
fruits and grains were raised. The boys 


trained in this orphanage during the past 
half century have become efficient tailors, 
carpenters, farmers and even machinists. 
When we took the institution over, the 
English language was substituted for Ger- 
man, and American methods of training 
and education will gradually be installed. 
Curiously enough we found, on close study 
of these German trained Syrian and Ara- 
bian children, that the girls were far more 
Teutonized mentally than the boys. There 
are three hundred children at present in 
the institution, but already we have re- 
ceived applications for three or four times 
this number. reception house is now 
being arranged where future orphans can 
receive preliminary medical treatment and 
training in conduct before being placed 
in the orphanages, and in this connection, 
we are establishing free dental clinics, a 
much needed attention. 

The women, several thousand strong, 
who flock to our hospitals, welfare bu- 
reaus and workrooms are amazingly eager 
to help themselves and their children and 
quickly seize every advantage offered them. 
They stand in line for hours in order to get 
free condensed milk for their starving 
babies; they besiege us for work so that 
they may buy food and shoes for their 
children; they walk miles to our hospitals 
with two or three half-blind children drag- 
ging after them, for they somehow feel that 
we can perform miracles of healing. 


S for the other work inaugurated by the 
Red Cross workers, it is but possible 
to a briefly— 

They have established a hospital, gen- 
oat dispensary, a children’s clinic and 
hospital, and a bacteriological laboratory 
in Jerusalem and have sent mobile medi- 
cal units to the most needy centers out- 
side, ministering in all to about ten thou- 
and in one month. 

2. They are giving liberally through the 
existing agencies (about $10,000 a month), 
but mainly through work, which is fur- 
nished to more than a thousand women in 
the workrooms where garments are made 
for the refugees and others in need. 

They are helping to give special at- 


tention to 7,000 refugee Armenians, who 
are gathered in Port Said. 
‘hey have transported thousands 


upon thousands of sick and wounded pris- 
oners of war. 

They have begun to help the villagers 
to pall ite the fields again by purchasing 
oxen, which are being rented to them. 

They are giving employment to many 
women and some men in clearing the fields 
and preparing the vacant lots to be planted 
in gardens. 

Education, of course, will be the salva- 
tion of the country and her people. But 
Palestine is a country of three distinct 
faiths and several lesser ones. It is a 
country of the Arab, the Hebrew, the 
Syrian and the Copt, and each race lives 
entirely to itself. The Red Cross, know- 
ing no creed, has succeeded where even the 
most liberal government office would fail. 
Until the public school, founded on lines 
somewhat similar to our own, comes to 
Palestine, our best approach to these dis- 
sonant peoples will be through vocational 
training. This is a part of the great future 
work; our present task is to bring relief 
and bring it quickly. With the advance 
northward in November and December of 
the British Army, the most appalling desti- 
tution was found, with cholera and typhus 
adding to the general horror. General 
Allenby cabled to the Red Cross for more 

(Continued on page 94) 








Where You 
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to back the playground movement in their 
towns. The American Red Cross workers 
who followed the British Army into Pales- 
tine provided three immediate things for 
the refugees and native children — first, 
food; second, medicine; third, play. And 
very soon it was found that the children who 
played the most needed the least medicine. 
Have you a playground in your town? 
If not, will you do your share toward 
founding one by helping in the “Play 
Drive’, which the National Playground 
Association is organizing? Miss Graham 
will give you details if you write to her. 


AMERICANIZATION THROUGH ENGLISH 


In making up your time-budget for next 
year, do not forget the settlements and mis- 
sions in your home town. Remember that 
the settlement in the downtown district, 
the night school in the factory district, the 
class in English in the great foreign dis- 
trict need all the time you can spare them. 
Even before we went into the war, the de- 
mands for he!p from Europe were so great 
that many of our home _ philanthropies 
were neglected. “I cannot get a dollar or 
any personal help any more for my pet 
settlements or charity’? has been an only 
too frequent complaint during these four 
years. It is of paramount importance that 
we turn our attention this very day to re- 
building our home defenses. The work 
done in the settlements of our cities can- 
not be estimated in words or in dollars. 
It is in terms of citizenship that these Amer- 
icanizing organizations prove their worth. 
The immigrant man gets his first knowl- 
edge of American political and social in- 
stitutions through his district boss; the 
immigrant woman gets her knowledge 
through the public schools and the settle- 
ments. We may not have been a nation 
before the war, but the war has drawn us 
together, has made us one people in heart 
and in soul. It is our privilege to see to 
it that we are one people in actuality, and 
this cannot be until every person living in 
this country speaks our language. 

Surely, it may be possible for us to 
undertake to teach English to one or two 
of our foreign neighbors. It is not neces- 
sary to be a trained teacher, in fact, the 
woman who has taught children is seldom 
adapted to teaching adult pupils. A human 
understanding and an_ infinite patience, 
however, are prime requisites. One day re- 
cently, five-year-old Lucie, whose eyes and 
coloring proclaimed her an Italian, ap- 
peared at the Americanization headquarters 
in the State House in Boston. She was 
dragging three-year-old Angelo and carry- 
ing one-year-old Tony. “I spik English, 
my mudder, no!!” she explained. An in- 
terpreter got her story. She wanted to 
learn Engli-h, so as to teach her mother, 
who was working in a sweatshop and did 
not know six words of our language. From 
that visit has grown an interesting move- 
ment in Americanization, that is enlisting a 
‘arge number of Boston women and which 
can be adapted to any community. In- 
stead of waiting until calls are made on 
the organization, or classes are formed, 
each member pledges herself to go out into 
the highways and byways and find at least 
one immigrant who does not already speak 
English. There are many ways in which 
to approach the foreign woman. These 
ways have been tested by our settlements 
and civic organizations and found appli- 
cable to the varying conditions of our coun- 
try. If you feel inexperienced, write to 
Miss Graham and she will be delighted to 
assist you. 


HELP FILL THE DOWER CHESTS 


The wife of a child specialist, who has 
been in the Evian sector for many months, 
has just returned to this country, and she 
is filled with one great desire. When the 
most flagrant of war’s wounds are healed, 
she wants her sisters here at home to help 
fill the refugees’ bundles. Being a house- 
keeper, this woman simply cannot forget 
the tragic bundles carried by the repatri- 
ated women who were evacuated through 
Switzerland. 

“You could not separate these poor be- 
draggled creatures from their bundles. All 
they had left, they carried in their hands,” 
explained this woman. “The world of 
‘things’ for each one was represented by 
the pathetic bundles they had carried out 
from their years of cruel captivity. They 
would not let a Red Cross worker even 
help to lift them.” 

It hurts to think of these bundles and 
what they represent. In many little homely 
ways this first year of peace will be worse 
than the last year of war to these thrifty- 


minded women. They return to villages 
that are nothing but shell-holes and mounds 
of shattered bricks and stones. Gone are 


the oaken chests filled with treasured 
stores; gone are father’s clethes, which 


Fit into 


Victory 
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might have been cut down for small 
Pierre; gone too is grandmother’s linen— 
the dowry of Marie. Many a housewife 
will shed more tears over the loss of her 
piles of snowy linen than over the loss of 
her cottage. We cannot replace the greater 
part of the “things” that made the peasant 
wife happy, but we can help towards the 
filling of the oaken chest, toward supplying 
the dower for Marie. Comprehe nsive plans 
are being developed by a national organi- 
zation for filling these dower chests. If 
you are interested in making good some 
of these smaller ravages of war, Miss Gra- 
ham will be glad to give you the details. 


CLOTHES ARE NEEDED OVER THERE 


‘The orphans of Ypres, whom the chil- 
dren of America are helping to support, 
were returning to the old chateau of 
Wisques after a walk in the woods. A 
woman stood by the road as the children 
approached. Suddenly one tot of six flung 
herself madly at the lonely figure, which 
swiftly bent to clasp the little one to her. 
Then, I saw,” writes a woman physician 
stationed at the chateau, “that the woman 
hi id but one arm. 

“The father had been killed at Ypres, 
and the mother and child injured by the 
same shell. The Red Cross took the child, 
and when the mother was able to leave the 
hospital found her work thirty miles away. 
She had walked the thirty miles in order 
to spend three hours with her baby girl.” 

It is children and mothers like these that 
the American Red Cross, the Committee on 
Devastated France, the Fund for French 
Wounded, and similar organizations con- 
tinue to he!lp. America must keep on send- 
ing over clothes and shoes. The demand 
for stoutly made dresses and underwear 
for children from three to twelve years of 
age is incessant and will continue so for 
at least a year. Then too we must not for- 
get the Serbians and other Balkan peoples, 
who are going back to their countries to 
find nothing of their possessions left. If 
every American woman, who faithfully 
rolled surgical dressings during the war, 
will pledge herself to make even one gar- 
ment for a destitute war sufferer, the 
clothes problem will be solved for these 
people until they are able to help them- 
selves. The American Women’s Hospitals 
is asking for such clothes for children from 
five to sixteen years of age. And also for 
muslin and flannelette bed gowns. 

Louise Graham will gladly send you de- 
tailed specifications of the sort of cloth- 
ing that is needed, and will also forward 
such packages as you may send to the 
proper distributing agency. 





DO YOU NEED TRAINING? 


The day the armistice was signed a great 
many people awoke to the fact that the 
world of industry had been turned topsy- 
turvy over night. To help clear the air, 
a well-known labor leader put his own 
feelings into words: 

“It is to be hoped,” he said, “that the 
same spirit of patriotism that sent the 
women into industry will now serve to send 
them out of it.” 

This leader of men is undoubtedly hon- 
st in his belief that woman’s place is not 
in industry competing with men. But she 
is in and, if indications can be believed, 
she is going to stay in. Our National 
Government accepts the situation, and is 
pointing out ways by which the mills, com- 
mercial organizations and manufacturing 
plants can utilize even more trained women 
than are offering themselves. But this 
means specially trained. Women chem- 
ists, for example, have not yet scratched 
the surface of their possibilities; foreign 
language experts, trained agriculturists, ex- 
pert employment managers, all these and 
more are needed and will be needed in the 
months and years to come. 

The war has taught us many things, one 

of the most valuable being the absolute 
importance of training along some special 
line of ee The progressive colleges 
for women are realizing this, and fre- 
quently we find men’s colleges cooperating 
with them. Harvard, for example, has 
opened its classes in higher and industrial 
chemistry to the girls of Radcliffe College, 
and there are rumors that Princeton is 
about to let down the bars in one or two 
subjects. Every girl who is in college to- 
day, or who is preparing to enter, should 
look back and learn her lesson from the 
past four years. It is no more possible 
for an army of a million trained women to 
spring up over night than for an equal 
army of fighting men. 
If you want to fit yourself for produc- 
tive work of any kind, Louise Graham, in 
cooperation with the Harper’s Bazar School 
Bureau, will be pleased to make sugges- 
tions as to the best way for you to secure 
such training as you may require. 
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FU. Ul. Vat — 
HE was in a tremendous hurry for mid- 
season clothes, so she hied herself to 
Stein & Blaine’s, where she could be certain 
there was a new and extensive collection 
created by Miss E. M. . 7 Steinmets. There 
surrounded with comfort and served by an 
intelligent staff, she not only secured this 
smart navy serge and black moire frock, 
with picture-like hat and scarf of moire, but 
all other kinds of correct clothes as well. 


We present to our customers and are ready to take 
orders on U. S. Government Alaska Sealskins. 
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Simplic {ity— 


A new sailor of a new straw 


braid. 
On display at all smart shops. 





LONDON PARIS 


48 West 
N E W 


38° STREET 
Y OR K 


Our untrimmed shapes are America’s best 
and most exclusive. Ask to see them 
at your dealer. Insist upon the 
diamond trade mark. 





Vaudeville to 


Opera in a 


Year 


(Continued Jrom page 31) 


each and finished with a duet from “Aida”, 
\fter they leit the maestro rubbed his 
hands, as a man will while in the act of 
washing them. 

The half dozen experts, friends of the 
teacher, who were invited on a winter aiter- 
noon in 1918 to hear the two “promising 
yupils”’, went their ways when the singing 
Was over experiencing varied degrees of 
enthusiasm. They were willing to guess, 
infer and surmise that these two talents 
were something far enough above the com- 
mon run to make a fuss over. Rosa, hav- 
ing a dramatic soprano voice, attracted 
their attention more particularly for the 
reason that the true dramatic soprano 
nowadays is like the basso profundo 
something, if you please, that is as easy to 
find as a seat in a New York subway train 
during any rush hour. 

Besides Rosa happened, among other de- 
sirable qualities, to have the sort of tem- 
perament that sent shivers of satisfaction 
racing along the spinal column of whom- 
ever heard her sing. She played the piano 
too; she was an excellent musician and not 
only learned readily, but she never seemed 
to forget what she once lodged firmly in her 
mind. Also Rosa had a strong body. She 
worked faithfully and with intelligence, and 
once corrected a fault in her work seldom 
made its reappearance. 


HEN the spring of 1918 came—and 

Enrico Caruso. 

The greatest singer of them all consented 
to hear Rosa Ponselle (she was still ‘*Miss 
Ponzillo”, the professional name ‘Ponselle” 
having been chosen some time later). 
Caruso’s opinion did not differ materially 
from other opinions already rendered; it 
merely carried added weight because it was 
Caruso’s. His verdict settled certain mat- 
ters. 

It must not be presumed that Rosa Pon- 
selle was engaged to sing leading réles by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company manage- 
ment after her first audition last spring. 
She sang three times. The initial hearing 
was all general manager Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza could have wished; far more than 
was anticipated by the blasé members of 
the company (conductors and star singers), 
who were invited to “sit in’ at the audi- 
tion. But Mr. Gatti wanted to make no 
mistake. He therefore asked to hear Rosa 
again—to be sure that his ears and those 
of the others had not been tricked. 

At the second audition Rosa Ponselle, 
being slightly indisposed and laboring un- 
der a mental strain, fainted dead away 
after the second aria. Carmella rushed 
from the Metropolitan wings, where she 
had been standing in anticipation of just 
what occurred, barely in time to catch her 
sister before she fell in a heap to the stage. 

Yet it is common belief, when a singer 
succeeds in opera, that to get and stay 
there is comparatively easy. 

Naturally the thing had to be done all 
over again; which meant a third audition, 
likely to be more trying upon nerves than 
either of the previous two. This time 
though there was no collapse; and the 
Metropolitan judges were unanimously 
agreed Several days later a ceremony 
took place that made Rosa Ponselle a 
member of the Metropolitan and gave her 
a contract: the sort of contract very few 
ingers, inexperienced in operatic routine, 
ever have owned. 

But if by any chance the reader opines 
that the worst was over this assumption is 
both previous and erroneous. All last sum- 
mer, and continuously until two days _ be- 
fore she made her début as Leonora in Giu- 
seppe Verdi's “La Forza del Destino”, Rosa 
slaved—“like a dog,” she will tell you. It 
is true that she possesses inherent dramatic 
talent, and in a remarkable degree. Still, 
making a début at the Metropolitan is an 
ordeal which has staggered, and will con- 
tinue to stagger, the greatest and most emi- 
nent of singers—no matter where they come 
from. And Rosa, one should not forget, 
was as fresh operatically as so much paint 
as green in the ways of the grand opera 
stage as early spring grass. Her gifts and 
vaudeville experience and nerve were as- 
ets that swung the balance in the desired 
direction; these things and an attractive 
youthful personality 

By the time September arrived matters 
were moving in a manner to solidify Mr. 
Gatti’s confidence that he had not erred in 
giving an unknown and untried American 
girl an almost unheard-of chance—to début 
n a dominant role in the revival of an 
opera and with Enrico Caruso. Mr. Gatti 

is thus tranquilly cogitating when there 
occurred something utterly unforeseen or 














even dreamed of 


Out of a clear sky and without warning, 
Rosa contracted Spanish influenza 

But the girl refused to die: she recov- 
ered What worried her aestro, however, 


nd Mr. Gatt ind most of all Rosa her- 
] was the tardy return of the girl's 


usual strength. She could not seem to 
shake off a constant bodily weakness or a 
general feeling of listlessness. Worse and 
worse, her voice appeared to have lost its 
former endurance. It tired quickly and 
didn’t stand up under the strain of the ex- 
tremely difficult music Verdi wrote for 
Leonora. Then Mr. Gatti began to worry, 
quite privately, and to ask himself repeat- 
edly a question beginning with the word 


i, 

Mid-October brought an improvement in 
Rosa’s physical well-being, and when No- 
vember had rolled round the soprano was 
more nearly her normal self. The days 
passed, and at length arrived the morning 
that was to tell part of the story, the 
merning of the always-to-be dreaded dress 
rehearsal. For many artists it is more dif- 
ficult than an actual performance; all the 
hard-shell critics of every sort attend a 
Metropolitan dress rehearsal—and one who 
sings misses the stimulating encouragement 
of that fourth-dimension of a performance, 
an audience. 

The writer was among those in the Met- 
ropolitan that morning. He had _ heard 
Rosa Ponselle ten months before, when she 
commenced her operatic start; and perhaps 
eight or ten times thereafter. That morn- 
ing she surpassed every expectation. She 
had only to attain, two evenings later, 
seventy per cent of that vocal and dramatic 
achievement to write high and large her 
chosen name. Rosa and self-possession ap- 
peared the only things Rosa had to concern 
herself about, until she should step before 
her audience. 


UT on her way home in a taxicab, the 

soprano felt the need of fresh air. She 
was still warm from the excessive exertion 
of her rehearsal and its nervous excite- 
ment. A lowered window, a draught of 
cold airand . . . next morning Rosa’s 
neck was too stiff to permit the turning 
of her head! 

The girl breathed with relief when the 
stifiness yielded to treatment; and on Fri- 
day evening, November twentieth, at six 
o'clock Rosa Ponselle reached her dressing- 
room on the north side of the Metropolitan 
Opera House stage. The supreme moment 
was near; she was confusedly jubilant and 
restrained. There remained nothing to be 
done, preparatory to donning her first-act 
costume and making up, other than to 
warm the voice into proper elasticity—the 
voice which the singer had not attempted 
to use since the dress rehearsal. 

Rosa’s maestro was with her. Outwardly 
he was smilingly confident. He sat down 
at the piano in the soprano’s room, sounded 
a chord, and indicated that his star pupil 
should begin her first gentle exercise. 

The girl opened her mouth and made the 
tone. But it was not the Rosa Ponselle 
voice that these two persons heard. They 
assert stoutly, each of them, that the feel- 
ing this tone gave them was as coming 
from quite another person. It sounded like 
a tone “dead’’ and nothing at all resem- 
bling the velvety resonance which she 
was accustomed to giving forth on that 
note. 

“I swear to you,” said Rosa’s maestro in 
telling the story, “that if a knife had cut 
deep into any part of my flesh at that mo- 
ment I would have felt no sensation. I was 
mummified! Could such a thing be,” I 
asked myself, “that having gone thus far 
we were to have seemingly certain victory 
pulled grimly from us? 

‘Neither of us spoke. Wecouldn’t. Rosa 
just stood there looking at me, her eyes 
more eloquent than any words she could 
have uttered. 

“The tenseness ended in a half a dozen 
seconds, though at the time I seemed to be 
living through agonizing years. I got my- 
self together somehow. 

“Rosa,” I said, “your voice is not re- 
sponsive, but you will sing to-night, and 
you will succeed. You can sing, even in 
your condition. I have in you supreme con- 
fidence, because of your intelligence. This 
is your first great obstacle in your career; 
you must and you will overcome it. I will 
go get a spray for your throat, and then we 
will work the voice. slowly to the point 
where it will respond.” 

As for the rest—it is operatic history. 
Rosa Ponselle did in the Metropolitan Op- 
era performance of “La Forza del Destino” 
that night what no other débutante ever 
did before in that famous institution. Not 
in many years has any distinguished artist 
of ripe experience surpassed, and few have 
approached, the achievement of this twenty- 
two-year-old American girl She has been 
the. subject of opera veterans’ discussion 
ever since. They pronounce her, with but 
little dissent, a marvel—a singer with po 
tentialities which should make her in a 
comparatively short time one of the great- 
est singers of her time 

Which isn’t such an unfiction-like end- 
ing, even though it happens to be pure fact. 
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moment. He passed, smiled at me quickly 
(with those clear eyes of blue-gray and 
white! ), as he saluted, and was then swal- 


lowed up in the mob with the bun-faced 
one and the luggage-hunting others. 


seeming to have noticed 
caught my bag 
taxi 


ITTLE 

no one, 

and dispatch-case, 
she had secured. 

It was not until we were in the cab that 
she asked diffidently, “Did you know that 
man, Auntie?” 

“Which man, dear?” (blandly). 

‘That naval officer, who came out of 
the carriage you were in.” 

“I’d never seen him before, Blanche,” I 
told her as the taxi bumped along west- 
wards. “But you know I talk to anybody 
in trains if I like the look of them. One 
can, when one is getting on for 
ninety.” Here I turned quickly upon her 
and asked without warning, “Where had 
you seen him?” 

“T sat next him at an 
cert I went to last spring,’ babbled the 
child Blanche, while her unguarded look 
showed me, as in a mirror, the whole of 
her one crowded afternoon of glorious life. 
“Grandmamma had a headache, so_ the 
maid took me as far as the Eolion Hall, 
and they gave the “Pathetique’ most won- 
derfully, I’ve never heard anything so ex- 
quisite! And he hadn't a program, so we 
had to share one, and—” 

She pulled herself up with the shyness 
that had made Rufus think her so hope- 


Blanche, 
turned to me, 
piloted me to the 


afternoon con- 


lessly dull, and wound up primly, “Of 
course it may only have been somebody 
rather like the young man who traveled 
up with you, Auntie. Sailors all have 
rather a look of each other, haven’t they? 
For a minute I thought it was the same 
one- 


“Thought,” indeed! 
Poor darling! 
One does not “think” one has seen a 
young man before, not if he is of the 
true heart’s charmer model. This can never 
be forgotten or mistaken (worse luck for 
some of us). I thought I could supply 
the whole story. Obviously the young 
sailor called Rinkie had looked at her 
with Clay’s eyes. During one afternoon 
of music and glamor he had shown her 
what life might hold. But, as that letter 
had complained, “it is next to impossible 
for a courteous and gentlemanly man to 
make the acqua iintance of a young gentle- 
woman, . A stranger, he could not 
ask for Blanche’s address, nor follow her 


home. He had smiled and passed, taking 
with him the one gleam of romance that 


might ever touch the life of this starved 


chil _ ae 
“How's your father?” I asked, dutifully, 
here. 


Auntie, but 
be going 


“Oh, quite well, thank you, 
always dreadfully afraid he may 
to Bet Spanish influenza—” 

“That would be a pity,’’ I answered ab- 
sently, for my thoughts were extraordi- 
narily busy elsewhere with Blanche’s future, 
with those letters in my case, with the 
problem that my writing friend had said 
was too much for her. Is the only answer 
to it a wordly shrug of the shoulders? 
Can’t individuals do their best to make of 
their dinner-tables at least a little center 
of possibilities. . . . If had even the 
faintest shred of acquaintance with that 
young man I would ask him to come. Ii 
I'd thrown away one, however distantly, 
who knew him, I would have given the 
thing its chance. Somehow I would have 
got him for her. . 

I knew absolutely nothing of him. 
a nickname and a— 

Hah! Yes! 

I had that, after all. 

A nickname, and a telephone number! 


Only 


RANG him up the moment I had 

tucked Blanche up to rest in my spare- 
room. 

“Don’t brings your 
ordered her. 


move until Berthe 
hot water, dear child,” I 
“Dinner’s not until eight.” 
Then I went to the telephone. It is 
quite impossible for you to think me any 
madder than I knew myself to be at the 
moment I was doing it. <A_ perfectly 
strange young man. To be preparing to 


Great 
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Unmet 


turn out to be an utter waster, a bounder, 
an impossible? Also, what might he think 
(not without justification) of me? 

Knowing that everybody else would say 
all this, I merely said firmly and dis tinctly 
“Oh-—six—oh, Gerrant. 

“Gerrant, oh—six—oh?” queried  ex- 
change in her tone of perennial surprise. 

lease. 

I lived through an hour of suspense. 
“It'll be a washout!’ I told myself, wait- 
ing and palpitating with the receiver at 


my ear. “He's not in, He won't come. 
There'll be no ans 

“Hullo!” came the answer. Luck! Oh, 
luck, I recognized the voice. It was the 


young man himself. 

alled, serenely, 

held him at the font, 

“Ves! Rinkman speaking. 
please?” 


friendly, as if I had 
“Is that Rinkie?” 
Who is it, 


OW Clay once told me that mine was 

one of the few pretty voices that the 
telephone cannot spoil. I remembered this 
as I called, “I wanted to ask you if you 
were met at Waterloo after all?” 

A tiny pause, then the short, agreeable 
laugh I had heard once. “Oh . . . Oh! 
Yes, thank you. Are you the lady in the 
train?’”—and then, muffled, I heard an 
aside of “I say, it’s’—something indistin- 
guishable—‘in the train. . = 

He wasn’t alone, then. Perhaps it was 
going to be a washout after all. 

Swiftly, to know the worst at once I 
called, “I want to ask you something. I 
have some one to dinner, and I should like 
another guest. Will you come, Mr. Rink- 
man?” 

There was no hint of his finding the in- 
vitation odd in his prompt, “W hen?” 

“To-night, at half-past seven. I held 
my breath for the reply. 

Very simply and prettily it came. “Oh, 
thanks so much! I should love to. But—” 

“Oh, don’t say there’s a ‘but’,’ I im- 
plored him, laughingly, but in anguish. 

“IT was going to say I’ve got’’—here 
another aside of “Shurrup, will you?”— 
“I’ve got Waterhouse here; his people 
hadn’t got his wire, and he found the 
house locked up and he came on to my 
rooms, SO we were going to dine out to- 
gether somewhere. 


‘Both dine with me!” I suggested in 
delighted relief. “Who is Mr. Water- 
house? Is it Bun— I mean the man who 


takes the tube everywhere? Yes? Then do 
bring him—” (“And I shall have to stand 
by to talk to Bunt: ice,’ I reflected; merci- 
fully the telephone does not register a 
grimace! )—‘‘if he’ll come?” 


“He says he'll simply love to,” came 
back without a pause. “You are most 
awfully kind. . . . Where do we come 


to, please?” 

I gave name, address and bus route be- 
yond possibility of mistake, and hung up 
the receiver, feeling faint but thrilled with 
rosiest anticipations of this meeting for 
Blanche. 

If these two, 
other, remained 
meet, it wouldn’t be my 


obviously meant for each 
sweethearts who did not 
fault! 


HE reason I had told my guest dinner 
for half-past seven was, of course, so 
that I might have half an hour in which to 
learn something of his life’s history be- 
fore I handed him over to that little girl. 
That’s why I had wrinkled my nose over 
the coming of Bunface. Tiresome, that he 


had to be thrown in as make-weight! Such 
is life; the heart’s charmer (male or fe- 
male) being practically inseparable from 


its bosom friend, the dud! 
The pair turned up on the dot of seven- 


twenty-five, greeting me neither more for- 
mally nor more effusively than if they had 
been properly introduced to me at their 


I hadn't 
One has 


mother’s houses. Exactly right. 
expected anything else of them. 
one’s instincts after all. 

Also flashes of inspiration . . . I con- 
sidered that it was one of these that made 
me suddenly lament the failing of my one 
particular brand of cigarette, and with 
prettiest apologies sent forth Buntface on a 
mission that would keep him out of the 
way for what Berthe would express as a 
good little quarter of an hour. 


In that time I had the other, the 
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Charming Marilyn Miller 
selects a new 
dinner frock 

HE bewitching little star of the Follies 
sometimes stops dancing to dine. And in 
the atelier of Henri Bendel this delightful 
dinner frock was especially designed: for Miss 


Miller in soft, gleaming Corticelli “Satin 
Patria” 
Only the most lustrous, pliant satin could 


be used for so simple and exquisite a frock, 
and naturally Corticelli “Satin Patria” was 
chosen. 


Its superior quality and the wide variety of 
shades make “Satin Patria” available for the 
most practical day frocks also. Ask for it at 
your own store. Ask, too, for Corticelli 
“Satin Militaire” which is equally lovely but 
lighter in weight. The Corticelli Taffetas come 

















ask him to my house, to meet. . . . In- charmer, talking to me as I had meant in every desirable shade, in the lightest weave 

sane was not the word for it. And sup- He told me all about himself; how little and the heavier “Service” quality. 

posing the number that he had given to he had been when he had lost both his . : e 

his friend in the train was not the number parents. . . His guardian, his _ first If your store cannot show you a wide va- 

of his rooms at all? school—Dartmouth. . . . His first boat eee ek akan Rina Corficella Dress Silk 
It was a thousand to one chances against Jutland. . . . His leaves ety Os We Rewee epee ae whe 


Address Corticelli Silk Mills, 





The flat in town, useful to lend to fellows please write us. 


my finding him, and even if I did, how was ? 4 . . on ia 
I to make my having called him up sound He didn’t care for town except for 19 Nonotuck Street, Florence, Mass. ders i 
in the least degree reasonable? Further, an occasional buzz round and to hear some 
what guarantee had I that he might not (Continued on page 84) Co D ‘ 
You don’t have to pack all your troubles in your old kit-bag any more, just turn RI] ICELLI RESS | ILKS 
page 38 and begin “The Mills of the Gods”, by E. Phillips Oppenheim, a mys Also makers of C icelli Yarns, 
tery story euaranteed to mystify even the most hardened and blasé reader, ee ee ileal — ii ail 
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wards, number five in the boat, you know.” 

And why the deuce did the doctor here 
tell me that your name was Von Raga- 
stein? 

Because it happens to be the truth,’ 
was the somewhat measured reply. “De- 
vinter is my family name, and the one by 
which IL was known when in England. 
When I succeeded to the barony and es- 
tates at my uncle’s death, however, I was 
compelled to also take the title. 


Vell, it's a small world!» Dominey ex- 
claimed “What brought you out here 
really—lions or elephants?” 

Neither 


You mean to say that you've taken up 
this sort of political business just for its 
own sake, not for sport? 

“Entirely so. I do not use a sporting 
rifle once a month, except for necessity. 
I came to Africa for different reasons.” 

Dominey drank deep of his hock and 
seltzer, and leaned back, watching the fire- 
flies rise above the tall bladed grass, above 
the stumpy clumps of shrub, and hang like 
miniature stars in the clear, violet air. 

“What a world!” he soliloquized. “Sig- 
gy Devinter, Baron von Ragastein, out 
here, slaving for heaven knows what, drill- 
ing niggers to fight heaven knows whom: 
a political machine, I suppose, future gov- 
ernor-general of German Africa, eh? You 
were always proud of your country, De- 
vintet 

“My country is a country to be proud 
of,” was the solemn reply. 

“Well, you're in earnest anyhow,’ Dom- 
iney continued; “in earnest about some- 
thing. And I—well, it’s finished with me. 
It would have been finished last night if 
I hadn't seen the smoke from your fires, 
and I don't much care—that’'s the trouble. 
I go blundering on. I suppose the end 
will come somehow, sometime . . . Can 
I have some rum or whiskey, Devinter 
I mean Von Ragastein—Your Excellency 
or whatever I ought to say? You see 
those wreaths of mist down by the river? 
They'll mean malaria for me unless I have 
spirits.” 

“I have something better than either,” 
Von Ragastein replied “You shall give 
me your opinion of this.” 


HE orderly who steed behind his mas- 

ter’s chair, received a whispered order, 
disappeared into the commissariat hut and 
came back presently with a bottle, at the 
sight of which the Englishman gasped. 

“Napoleon!”’ he exclaimed. 

“Just a few bottles I had sent to me,” 
his host explained. “I am delighted to offer 
it to some one who will appreciate it.” 

“By Jove, there’s no mistake about 
that!’’ Dominey declared, rolling it round 
in his glass. “What a world! I hadn't 
eaten for thirty hours when I rolled up here 
last night, and drunk nothing but filthy 
water for days. To-night, fricassee of 
chicken, white bread, cabinet hock and 
Napoleon brandy. And to-morrow again 
well, who knows? When do you move on, 
Von Ragastein?” 

“Not for several days.” 

“What the mischief do you find to do 
so far from headquarters, if you don't 
shoot lions or elephants?” his guest asked 
curiously. 

“If you really wish to know,” Van Raga- 
stein replied, “I am annoying your political 
agents immensely by moving from place 
to place, collecting natives for drill.” 

“But what do you want to drill them 
for?”’ Dominey persisted. “I heard some 
time ago that you have four times as many 
natives under arms as we have. You don't 
want an army here. You're not likely to 
quarrel with us or the Portuguese.” 

“It is our custom,’ Von Ragastein de- 
clared, a little didactically, “in Germany 
and wherever we Germans go, to be pre- 
pared not only for what is likely to hap- 
pen but for what might possibly happen.”’ 

“A war in my younger days, when I was 
in the army,’ Dominey mused, “might have 
made a man of me.” 

“Surely vou had your chance out here?” 

Dominey shook his head. 

“My battalion never left the country,” 
he said. “We were shut up in Ireland all 
the time. That was the reason I chucked 
the army when I was really only a 
7 ara 
Later on they dragged their chairs a 
little further out into the darkness, smok- 
ing cigars and drinking some rather won- 
derful coffee The doctor had gone olf 
to see a patient and Von Ragastein was 
thoughtful. Their guest, on the other hand, 
continued to be reminiscently discursive 
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“Our meeting,” he observed, lazily 
stretching out his hand for his glass, 
“should be full of interest to the psychol- 
ogist. Here we are, brought together by 
some miraculous chance to spend one night 
of our lives in an African jungle, two hu- 
man beings of the same age, brought up 
together thousands of miles away, jogging 
on towards the eternal blackness along 
lines as far apart as the mind can con- 
ceive.” 

“Your eyes are fixed,’ Von Ragastein 
murmured, “upon that very blackness be- 
hind which the sun will rise at dawn. You 
will see it come up from behind the moun- 
tains in that precise spot, like a new and 
blazing world.” 

“Don't put me off with allegories,” his 
companion objected petulantly. “The eter- 
nal blackness exists surely enough, even if 
my metaphor is faulty. I am disposed to 
be philosophical. Let me ramble on. Here 
am I, an idler in my boyhood, a harmless 
pleasure-seeker in my youth till I ran up 
against tragedy, and since then a drifter, 
a drifter with a slowly-growing vice, lolling 
through life with no definite purpose, with 
no detinite hope or wish, except,” he went 
on, a little drowsily, “that I think I'd like 
to be buried somewhere near the base of 
those mountains, on the other side of the 
river, from behind which you say the sun 
comes up every morning like a world on 
fire.”” 


“W7 OU talk foolishly,’ Von Ragastein 
protested. “If there has been tragedy 


in your life, you have time to get over it. 
You are not yet forty years old.” 

“Then I turn and consider you,’ Dom- 
iney continued, ignoring altogether his 
friend's remark. “You are only my age 
and you look ten years younger. Your 
muscles are hard, your eyes are as bright 
as they were in your school days. You 
carry yourself like a man with a purpose 
You rise at five every morning, the doctor 
tells me, and you return here, worn out, 
at dusk. You spend every moment of your 
time drilling those filthy blacks. When 
you are not doing that, you are prospect- 
ing, supervising reports home, trying to 
make the best of your few millions of 
acres of fever swamps. The doctor wor- 
ships you, but who else knows? What do 
you do it for, my friend?” 

“Because it is my duty,” was the calm 
reply. 

“Duty! But why can’t you do your 
duty in your own country, and live a 
man’s life, and hold the hands of white men, 
and look into the eyes of white women?” 

“I go where I am needed most,’ Von 
Ragastein answered. “I do not enjoy 
drilling natives, I do not enjoy passing the 
years an outcast from the ordinary joys 
of human life. But I follow my star.” 

“And I my _ will-o’-the-wisp,” Dominey 
laughed mockingly. “The whole thing’s as 
plain as a pikestaff. You may be a dull 
dog—you always were on the serious side— 
but you're a man of principle. I’m a 
slacker.” 

“The difference between us,’”’ Von Raga- 
stein pronounced, “is something which is 
inculcated into the youth of our country 
and which is not inculcated into yours. In 
England, with a little money, a little birth, 
your young men expect to find the world 
a playground for sport, a garden for loves. 
The mightiest German noble who ever lived 
has his work to do. It is work which 
makes fiber, which gives balance to life.” 

Dominey sighed. His cigar, dearly 
prized though it had been, was cold be- 
tween his fingers. In that perfumed dark- 
ness, illuminated only by the faint gleam 
of the shaded lamp behind, his face 
seemed suddenly white and old. His host 
leaned towards him, and spoke for the first 
time in the kindlier tones of their youth. 

“You hinted at tragedy, my friend. You 
are not alone. Tragedy also has entered 
my life. Perhaps if things had been 
otherwise, I should have found work in 
more joyous places, but sorrow came to 
me and I am here.” 

A quick flash of sympathy lit up Dom- 
iney’s face. 

“We met trouble in a different fashion,” 
he groaned. 


I OMINEY slept till late the following 
morning, and when he woke at last 
from a long, dreamless slumber, he was 
conscious of a curious quietness in the 
camp. The doctor, who came in to see 
him, explained it immediately after his 
morning greeting. 

(Continued on page 735) 
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“His Excellency,’ he announced, “has 
received important dispatches from home. 
He has gone to meet an envoy from Dar- 
es-Salaam. He will be away for three 
days. He desired that you would remain 
his guest until his return.” 

“Very good of him,’ Dominey mur- 
mured. “Is there any European news?” 

“I do not know,” was the stolid reply. 
“His Excellency desired me to inform you 
that if you cared for a short trip along 
the banks of the river, southward, there 
are a dozen boys left and some ponies. 
There are plenty of lion, and rhino may 
be met with at one or two places which 
the natives know of.” 

Dominey bathed and dressed, sipped his 
excellent coffee, and lounged about the 
place in uncertain mood. He unburdened 
himself to the doctor as they drank tea 
together late in the afternoon. 

“I am not in the least keen on hunting,” 


he confessed, “and I feel like a horrible® 


sponge, but all the same I have a queer 
sort of feeling that I'd like to see Von 
Ragastein again. Your silent chief rather 
fascinates me, Herr Doctor. He is a man. 
He has something which I have lost.” 

“He is a great man,” the doctor declared 
enthusiastically. “What he sets his mind 
to do, he does.” 

“I suppose I might have been like that,” 
Dominey sighed, “if I had had an in- 
centive. Have you noticed the likeness be- 
tween us, Herr Doctor?” 

The latter nodded. 

“I noticed it from the first moment of 
your arrival,’ he assented. ‘You are very 
much alike, yet very different. The re- 
semblance must have been still more re- 
markable in your youth. Time has dealt 
with your features according to your de- 
serts.”’ 

“Well, you needn't rub it in,’ Dominey 
protested irritably. 

“I am rubbing nothing in,’ the doctor 
replied, with unruffled calm. “I speak the 
truth. If you had been possessed of the 
same moral stamina as His Excellency, you 
might have preserved your health and the 
things that count. You might have been as 
useful to your country as he is to his.” 

“I suppose I am pretty rocky, eh?’ 

“Your constitution has been abused. You 
still, however, have much vitality. If you 
cared to exercise self-control for a few 
months, you would be a different man. 
You must excuse. I have work.” ... 


’ 


| OMINEY spent three restless days. 

Even the sight of a herd of elephants 
in the river, and that strange, fierce chorus 
of night sounds, as beasts of prey crept 
noiselessly around the camp, failed to move 
him. For the moment his love of sport, 
his last hold upon the world of real things, 
seemed dead. What did it matter, the kill- 
ing of an animal more or less? His mind 
was fixed uneasily upon the past, searching 
always for something which he failed to 
discover. At dawn he watched for that 
strangely wonderful, transforming birth of 
the day, and at night he sat outside the 
banda, waiting till the mountains on the 
other side of the river had lost shape and 
faded into the violet darkness. His con- 
versation with Von Ragastein had unsettled 
him. Without knowing definitely why, he 
wanted him back again. Memories that 
had long since ceased to torture were 
finding their way once more into his brain. 
On the first day he had striven to rid him- 
self of them in the usual fashion, 

“Doctor, you've got some _ whiskey, 
haven't you?” he asked. 

The doctor nodded. 

“There is a case somewhere to be found,” 
he admitted. “His Excellency told me that 
I was to refuse you nothing, but he ad- 
vises you to drink only the white wine until 
his return.” 

“He really left that message?’ 

“Precisely as I have delivered it.” 

The desire for whiskey passed, came 
again but was beaten back, returned in 
the night so that he sat up with the sweat 
pouring down his face and his tongue 
parched. He drank Lithia water *:.iead. 
Late in the afternoon of the third day, Von 
Ragastein rode into the camp. His clothes 
were torn and drenched with the black 
mud of the swamps, dust and dirt were 
thick upon his face. His pony almost col- 
lapsed as he swung himself off. Neverthe- 
less, he paused to greet his guest with 
punctilious courtesy, and there was a gleam 
of real satisfaction in his eyes as the two 
men shook hands, 

I am glad that you are still here,” he 
said heartily. “Excuse me while I bath 
and change. We will dine a little earlier. 
So far I have not eaten to-day.” 


’ 
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“A long trek?” Dominey asked curi- 
ously. 

“[ have trekked far,’ was the quiet 
reply. 


BY dinner time, Von Ragastein was once 
more himself, immaculate in white 
duck, with clean linen, shaved, and with 
little left of his fatigue. There was some- 
thing different in his manner, however, 
some change which puzzled Dominey. He 
was at once more attentive to his guest, 
yet further removed from him in spirit 
and sympathy. He kept the conversation 
with curious insistence upon incidents of 
their school and college days, upon the 
subject of Dominey’s friends and relations, 
and the later episodes of his life. Dominey 
felt himself ail the time encouraged to talk 
about his earlier life, and all the time 
he was conscious that for some reason or 
other his host’s closest and most minute 
attention was being given to his slightest 
word. 

Champagne had been served, and served 
quite freely, and Dominey, up to the 
very gates of that one secret chamber, 
talked volubly and without reserve. After 
the meal was over, their chairs were 
dragged as before into the open. The 
silent orderly produced even larger cigars, 
and Dominey found his glass filled once 
more with the wonderful brandy. The doc- 
tor had left them to visit the native camp 
nearly a quarter of a mile away, and the 
orderly was busy inside, clearing the table. 
Only the black shapes of the servants were 
dimly visible, as they twirled their fans— 
and overhead the leaning stars. They were 
alone. 

“T’ve been talking an awful lot of rot 
about myself,’ Dominey said. ‘Tell me 
a little about your career now, and your 
life in Germany before you came out here?” 

Von Ragastein made no immediate reply, 
and a curious silence ebbed and flowed 
between the two men. Every now and then 
a star shot across the sky. The red rim 
of the moon rose a little higher from be- 
hind the mountains. The bush stillness, 
always the most mysterious of silences, 
seemed gradually to become charged with 
unvoiced passion. Soon the animals began 
to call around them, creeping nearer and 
nearer to the fire which burned at the end 
of the open space. 

“My friend,’ Von Ragastein said at last, 
speaking with the air of a man who has 
spent much time in deliberation, “you speak 
to me of Germany, of my homeland. Per- 
haps you have guessed that it is not duty 
alone which has brought me here to these 
wild places. I, too, left behind me a trag- 
edy.” 

Dominey’s quick impulse of sympathy 
was smothered by the stern, almost harsh 
repression of the other’s manner. The 
words seemed to have been torn from his 
throat. There was no spark of tenderness 
or regret in his set face. 

“Since the day of my banishment,’ he 
went on, “‘no word of this matter has passed 
my lips. To-night it is not weakness which 
assails me, but a desire to yield to the 
strange arm of coincidence. You and I, 
schoolmates and college friends, though 
sons of a different country, meet here in 
the wilderness, each with the iron in our 
souls. I shall tell you the thing which hap- 
pened to me and you shall speak to me of 
your own curse.” 

“T cannot!”” Dominey groaned. 

“But you will,’ was the stern reply. 
“Tien” . ss 


AN hour passed and the voices of the two 
men had ceased. The howling of the 
animals had lessened with the paling of the 
fires, and a slow, melancholy ripple of 
breeze was passing through the bush and 
lapping the surface of the river. It was 
Von Ragastein who broke through what 
might almost have seemed a trance. He 
rose to his feet, vanished inside the banda, 
and reappeared a moment or two later with 
two tumblers. One he set down in the space 
provided for it in the arm of his guest’s 
chair. 

“To-night I break what has become a 
rule with me,” he announced. “I shall drink 
a whiskey and soda. I shall drink to the 
new things that may yet come to both 
of us.” 

“You are giving up your work here?” 
Dominey asked curiously. 

“T am part of a great machine,” was the 
somewhat evasive reply. “I have nothing 
to do but obey.” 

A flicker of passion distorted Dominey’s 
face, flamed for a moment in his tone. 

“Are you content to live and die like 

(Continued on page 76) 
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stays, and resists the tooth 
brush. That is the tooth de- 
stroyer. 


That film is what discolors. 
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forms acids. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth—the 
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Millions of germs breed in 
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it. 
chief cause of pyorrhea. Thus 
most tooth troubles are due to 
the film. 
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sought a way to end that film. 
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it. 


Mills 


> demanded. “Don't you want to 
here a different sort of sun 
\ heart and fill your pulses? 
itive world is in its way colossal, 
isn't human, it isn’t a life for hu- 
We want the streets, Von Raga- 
stein, you and I We want the tide of 
people flowing around us, the roar of wheels 
and the hum of human voices ... Curse 





these animals! Ii I live in this country 
much longer, I shall go on all fours.” 
“You yield too much to environment,’ 
his companion observed. “In the life of 
| the cities you would be a sentimentalist.” 
“No city nor any civilized country will 
ever claim me again,’ Dominey sighed. “I 
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should never have the courage to face what 


might come 


Yo RAGASTEIN rose to his feet. The 
dim outline of his erect form was in a 
way majestic. He seemed to tower over the 
man who lounged in the chair below him. 

“Finish your whiskey and soda to our 
next meeting, friend of my school days,” he 
begged To-morrow, before you awake, I 
shall be gone 

“So soon? 


“By to-morrow night,” Von Ragastein 
replied, “I must be on the other side of 
those mountains. This must be our fare- 


well. 

Dominey was querulous, almost pathetic. 
He had a sudden hatred of solitude 

“IT must trek westward myself directly,” 
he protested, “or eastward, or northward 
it doesn't so much matter. Can't we travel 
together? 

Von Ragastein shook his head. 

“I travel officially and I must travel 
alone,” he replied. ‘As for yourself, they 
will be breaking up here to-morrow, but 
they will lend you an escort and put you in 
the direction you wish to take. This, alas, 
is as much as I can do for you. For us it 
must be farewell.” 

“Well, I can't force myself upon you,” 
Dominey said, a little wistfully. “It seems 
strange, though, to meet right out here, far 
away even from the byways of life, just to 
shake hands and pass on. I am sick to 


death of niggers and animals.” 

“It is fate.’ Von Ragastein decided. 
“Where I go, I must go alone. Farewell, 
dear friend! We will drink the toast we 
drank our last night in your rooms at 
Magdalen. That Sanskrit man translated 
it for us—‘May each find what he seeks!’ 


. . . We must follow our star. 


Dominey laughed a little bitterly. He 
pointed to a light glowing fitfully in the 
bush 

“My will-o’-the-wisp,” he muttered reck- 
lessly, “leading where I shall follow—into 


the swamps! 

Dominey, a few minutes later, threw him- 
self upon his couch, curiously and unac- 
countably drowsy. Von Ragastein, who 
had come in to wish him good-night, stood 
looking down at him for several moments, 
with significant intentness. Then, satisfied 
that his guest really slept, he turned and 
passed through the hanging curtain of dried 
grasses into the next banda, where the doc- 
tor, still fully dressed, was awaiting him. 
They spoke together in German and with 
lowered voices. Von Ragastein had lost 
something of his imperturbability. 

“Everything progresses according to my 
orders?” he demanded. 

“Everything, Excellency! The boys are 
being loaded, and a runner has gone on to 
Wadihuan for ponies to be prepared.” 

“They know that I wish to start at 
dawn?” 

“All will be prepared, Excellency.” 


Von Ragastein laid his hand upon the 
doctor’s shoulder. 
“Come outside, Schmidt,” he said. “I 


have something to tell you of my plans.” 

HE two men seated themselves in the 

long, wicker chairs, the doctor in an at- 
titude of strict attention. Von Ragasféin 
turned his head and listened. From Dom- 
iney’s quarters came the sound of deep and 
regular breathing 

“I have formed a great plan, Schmidt,” 
Von Ragastein proceeded. “You know 
what news has come to me from Berlin?” 

“Your Excellency has told me little,” the 
doctor reminded him. 

“The day arrives,” Von Ragastein pro- 
nounced, his voice shaking with deep emo- 
tion, “the time, even the month, is fixed. I 
am recalled from here to take the place for 
which I was destined. You know what that 
place is? You know why I was sent to an 
English public school and college?” 

“I can guess.” 

“IT am to take up my residence in Eng- 
land. I am to have a special mission. 
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am to find a place for myseli there as an 
Englishman. The means are left to my in- 


genuity. Listen, Schmidt. A great idea 
has come to me.” 

The doctor lit a cigar. “I listen, Ex- 
cellency. 

Von Ragastein rose to his feet. Not con- 


tent with the sound of that regular breath- 
ing, he made his way to the opening 
of the banda and gazed in at Dominey’s 
slumbering form. Then he returned. 

‘It is something which you do not wish 
the Englishman to hear?” the doctor asked. 

7 fs.” 

“We speak in German.” 

“Languages,” was the cautious reply, 
“happen to be that man’s only accomplish- 
ment. He can speak German as fluently 
as you or I. That, however, is of no con- 
sequence. He sleeps and he will continue 
to sleep. 1 mixed him a sleeping draught 
with his whiskey and soda.” 

“Ah!” the doctor grunted. 

“My 
identity, 


principal need in England is an 

Von Ragastein pointed out. “I 
have made up my mind. I shall take this 
Englishman's. I shall return to England 
as Sir Everard Dominey.” 

“Sot? 

“There is a remarkable likeness between 
us, and Dominey has not seen an English- 
man who knows him for eight or ten years. 
Any school or college friends whom I may 


encounter I shall be able to satisfy. I have 
stayed at Dominey. I know Dominey’s 
relatives. To-night he has babbled for 


hours, telling me many things that it is 
well for me to know.” 

“What about his near relatives?” 

“He has none nearer than cousins.” 

“No wife?” 

Von Ragastein paused and turned his 
head. The deep breathing inside the banda 
had certainly ceased. He rose to his feet 
and, stealing uneasily to the opening, gazed 
down upon his guest’s outstretched form. 
To all appearance, Dominey still slept deep- 
ly. After a moment or two’s watch, Von 
Ragastein returned to his place. 

“Therein lies his tragedy,” he confided, 
dropping his voice a little lower. “She i 
insane—insane, it seems, through a shock 
for which he responsible. She might 
have been the only stumbling block, and 
she is as though she did not exist.” 

“It is a great scheme,” the doctor mur- 
mured enthusiastically. 

“It is a wonderful one! That great and 
unrevealed power, Schmidt, which watches 
over our country and which will make her 
mistress of the world, must have guided 
this man to us. My position in England 
will be unique. As Sir Everard Dominey 
I shall be able to penetrate into the inner 
circles of society—perhaps even of po- 
litical life. I shall be able, if necessary, to 
remain in England even after the storm 
bursts.” 

“Supposing,” the doctor suggested, “this 
man Dominey should return to England?” 

Von Ragastein turned his head and looked 
towards his questioner. 

‘He must not,” he pronounced. 

“So!” the doctor murmured. 


Is 


1s 


ATE in the afternoon of the foilowing 

day, Dominey, with a couple of boys 
for escort and his rifle slung across his 
shoulder, rode into the bush along the way 
he had come. ‘The little fat doctor stood 
and watched him, waving his hat until he 
was out of sight. Then he called to the 
orderly. 

“Heinrich,” he said, “you are sure that 
the Herr Englishman has the whiskey?” 

“The water bottles are filled with noth- 
ing else, Herr Doctor,” the man replied. 

“There is no water or soda-water in the 
pack?” 

“Not one drop, Herr Doctor.” 

“How much food?” 

“One day’s rations.” 

“The beef is salt?” 

“It is very salt, Herr Doctor.” 

“And the compass?” 

“It is ten degrees wrong.” 

“The boys have their orders?” 


“They understand perfectly, Herr Doc- 
tor. If the Englishman does not drink, 
they will take him at midnight to where 


His Excellency will be encamped at the 
bend of the Blue River.” 

The doctor sighed. He was not at heart 
an unkindly man. 

“T think,” he murmured, “it will be bet- 
ter for the Englishman that he drinks.” 
N R. JOHN LAMBERT MANGAN of 
. Lincoln’s Inn, gazed at the card which 
a junior clerk had just presented, in blank 
astonishment, an astonishment which _be- 

(Continued on page 77) 
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came speedily blended with dismay. 

“Good Lord, do you see this, Harrison?” 
he exclaimed, passing it over to his man- 
ager, with whom he had been in consulta- 
tion. ‘“Dominey—Sir Everard Dominey— 
back here in England!” 

The head clerk glanced at the narrow 
piece of pasteboard and sighed. 

“I'm afraid you will find him rather a 
troublesome client, sir,” he remarked. 

His employer frowned. 

“Of course I shall,’’ he answered testily. 
“There isn’t an extra penny to be had out 
of the estates—you know that, Harrison. 
The last two quarters’ allowance, which we 
sent to Africa, came out of the timber. Why 
the mischief didn’t he stay where he was!” 

“What shall I tell the gentleman, sir?” 
the boy inquired. 

“Oh, show him in!” Mr. Mangan di- 
rected, ill-temperedly. “I suppose I shall 
have to see him sooner or later. I'll finish 
these affidavits aiter lunch, Harrison.” 

The solicitor composed his features to 
welcome a client who, however troublesome 
his affairs had become, still represented 
family who had been valued patrons of the 
firm for several generations. He was pre- 
pared to greet a seedy-looking and degen- 
erate individual, looking older than his 
years. Instead, he found himself extending 
his hand to one of the best turned out and 
handsomest men who had ever crossed the 
threshold of his not very inviting office. 
For a moment he stared at his visitor, 
speechless. Then certain points of familiar- 
ity—the well-shaped nose, the rather deep- 
set gray eyes—presented themselves. The 
surprise enabled him to infuse a little real 
heartiness into his welcome. 

“My dear Sir Everard!” he exclaimed. 
“This is a most unexpected pleasure—most 
unexpected! Such a pity, too, we only 
posted a draft for your allowance a few 
days ago. Dear me—you'll forgive my 
saying so—how well you look!” 

Dominey smiled he accepted an easy 
chair. 

“Africa’s a wonderful country, Mangan,” 
he remarked, with just that faint note of 
patronage in his tone which took his listener 
back to the days of his present client’s 
father. 

“It—pardon my remarking it—has done 
wonderful things for you, Sir Everard,” the 
lawyer declared, ‘Let me see, it must be 
eleven years since we met. 

Sir Everard tapped the toes of his care- 
fully polished brown shoes with the end of 
his walking-stick. 

“I left London,’ he murmured reminis- 
cently, “in April, nineteen hundred and two. 
Yes, eleven years, Mr. Mangan. It seems 
queer to find myself in London again, as I 
dare say you can understand.” 

“Precisely,” the lawyer murmured. “I 
was just wondering—lI think that last re- 
mittance we sent to you could be stopped. 
I have no doubt you will be glad of a little 
ready money,” he added, with a confident 
smile. 

“Thanks, I don’t think I need any just 
at present,” was the amazing answer. “We'll 
talk about financial affairs a little later on.” 

Mr. Mangan metaphorically pinched 
himself. He had known his present’ client 
even during his school days, had received 
a great many visits from him at different 
times, and could not remember one in which 
the question of finance had been dismissed 
in so casual a manner. 


‘T TRUST,” he observed, chiefly for the 
sake of saying something, ‘that you 
are thinking of settling down here for a 
time now?’ 

“I have finished with Africa, if that is 
what you mean,” was the somewhat grave 
reply. ‘As to settling down here, well, that 
depe ends a little upon what you have to tell 
me.” 

The lawyer nodded. 

“T think,” he said, “that you may make 
yourself quite easy as regards the matter of 
Roger Unthank. Nothing has ever been 
heard of him since the day you left Eng- 
land. ~ 

**His—body has not been found?” 

“Nor any trace of it. 

There was a brief silence. The lawyer 
looked hard at Dominey, and Dominey 
searchingly back again at the lawyer. 

“And Lady Dominey?” the former asked 
at length. 

“Her ladyship’s condition is, I believe, 
unchanged,’ was the somewhat guarded 
reply. 

“If the circumstances are favorable,” 
Dominey continued, after another moment’s 
pause, “I think it very likely that I may 
decide to settle down at Dominey Hall.’ 

The lawyer appeared doubtful. 

“I am afraid,” he said, “you will be very 


You'll be sorry that you are a gr 


month from now on Harper’s B 


wearable clothes for the youngster 
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disappointed with the condition of the es 

tate, Sir Everard. As I have repeatedly 
told you in our correspondence, the rent 
roll, after deducting your settlement upon 
Lady Dominey, has at no time reached the 
interest on the mortgages, and we have had 
to make up the difference and send you 
your allowance out of the proceeds of the 
outlying timber.” 

“That is a pity,’ Dominey replied, with 
a frown. “I ought, perhaps, to have taken 
you more into my confidence. By the bye,” 
he added, ‘“‘when—er—about when did you 
receive my last letter?” 

“Your last letter?” Mr. Mangan _ re- 
peated. “We have not had the privilege of 
hearing from you, Sir Everard, for over 
four years. The only intimation we had 
that our payments had reached you was 
the exceedingly prompt debit of the South 
African bank.’ 

“I have certainly been to blame,” this 
unexpected visitor confessed. “On the other 
hand, I have been very much absorbed. 
If you haven't happened to hear any South 
African gossip lately, Mangan, I suppose it 
will be a surprise to you to hear that I 
have been making a good deal of money.” 

“Making money?” the lawyer gasped. 
“You making money, Sir Everard?” 

“T thought you'd be surprised,” Dominey 
observed coolly. “However, that’s neither 
here nor there. The business object of my 
visit to you this morning is to ask you to 
make arrangements as quickly as possible 
for paying off the mortgages on the Dom- 
iney estates.’ 


N R. MANGAN was a lawyer of the new- 
4 fashioned school—Harrow and Cam- 
bridge, the Bath Club, racquets and fives 
rather than golf and lawn-tennis. Instead 
of saying “God bless my soul!” he ex- 
claimed “Great Scott!”, dropped a very 
modern-looking eye-glass from his left eye, 
and leaned back in his chair with his hands 
in his pockets. 

“T have had three or four years of good 
luck,” his client continued. “I have made 
money in gold mines, in diamond mines 
and in land. I am afraid that if I had 
stayed out another year, I should have de- 
scended altogether to the commonplace and 
come back a millionaire.” 

“My  heartiest congratulations!” Mr. 
Mangan found breath to murmur. “You'll 
forgive my being so astonished, but you 
are the first Dominey I ever knew who has 
ever made a penny of money in any sort of 
way, and from what I remember of you in 
England—I’m sure you'll forgive my being 
so frank—I should never have expected you 
to have even attempted such a thing.” 

Dominey smiled good-humoredly. 

“Well,” he said, “if you inquire at the 
United Bank of Africa, you will find that 
I have a credit balance there of something 
over a hundred thousand pounds. Then I 
have also—well, let us say a trifle more, 
invested in first-class mines. Do me the 
favor of lunching with me, Mr. Mangan, 
and although Africa will never be a fa- 
vorite topic of conversation with me, I will 
tell you about some of my speculations.” 

The solicitor groped around for his hat. 

“I will send the boy for a taxi,” he 
faltered. 

“I have a car outside,” this astonishing 
client told him. Sefore we leave, could 
you instruct your clerk to have a list of 
the Dominey mortgages made out, with the 
terminable dates and redemption values?” 

“T will leave instructions,’ Mr. Mangan 
promised. “I think that the total amount 
is under eighty thousand pounds.” 

Dominey sauntered through the office, 
an object of much interest to the little 
staff of clerks. The lawyer joined him on 
the pavement in a few minutes. 

“Where shall we lunch?” Dominey asked. 

“I’m afraid my clubs are a little out of 
date. I am staying at the Carlton.” 

“The Carlton grill-room is quite ex- 
cellent,’ Mr. Mangan suggested. 

“They are keeping me a table until half- 
past one,” Dominey replied. “We will 
lunch there, by all means.” 





HEY drove off together, the returned 

traveler gazing all the time out of the 
window into the crowded streets, the lawyer 
a little thoughtful. i 

“While I think of it, Sir Everard,” the 
latter said, as they drew near their des- 
tination, “I should be glad of a short con- 
versation with you before you go down to 
Dominey.” 

“With regard to anything in particular?” 

“With regard to Lady Dominey,” the 
lawyer told him, a little gravely. 

\ shadow rested on his companion’s face. 
x her ladyship very much chi inged?”’ 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Cost of 6335 Calories 
In Quaker Oats - - $0.32 
In Round Steak - - 2.56 
In Veal Cutlets - - 3.56 
In Eggs "2 = - 4.25 
In Halibut - - - - 3.31 
In Salt Codfish - - 4.87 











That means that ten breakfasts 
of Quaker Oats cost less than one 
average meat breakfast of the same 
energy value. 

But the difference is greater than 
that. 

Quaker Oats is vastly better food. 
It is almost the ideal food—the 
complete food. 

It is the food of foods for chil- 
dren and tor workers, 
of its cost. 


regardless 


Remember these facts when you 


plan your meals. 





Extra-Flavory Flakes 


Quaker Oats is oat flakes of su- 
per-grade and flavor. 

It is flaked from queen grains 
just the rich, plump, flavory oats We 
get but ten pounds from a bushel 


} 
only— 





You get this luscious oat food without 
extra price when you ask for Quaker 
Oats. That is too great a fact to forget. 


Two Sizes 


12c. to 13c.—30c. to 32c. 


Except in the Far West and South 
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Sumptuous Stuffs and Livelier Colors 
Mark the Newest Paris Mode 


(Continued from page 33) 


way of making Paris a place of prettily 
dressed women, in spite of the war and 
war workers—and it must be confessed 
that although the work is noble the uni- 
form leaves much to be desired in the way 
of beauty—is already busily preparing for 
the spring collection, which I am told will 
be more wonderful than ever before. We 
are to look for something quite new from 
the maison Paquin. 

“Bleu de la Victoire’ is Rodier’s fa- 
vorite color for spring. It is exactly the 
blue of the French flag, toned down into a 
wonderful soft color which is as pretty in 
cotton tissues as in woolen stuffs. Rodier’s 
cotton tricot in this blue is very pretty. 

Blue promises to be much worn next 
spring in Paris. Already one sees touches 
of vivid blue on hats—a feather fringe, 
plumes, a twist of velvet or a bit of em- 
broidery. Black crépe de Chine is com- 
bined with blue in a charming frock. 
Deeuillet shows an adorably simple tunic 
frock—one of the modish half-tunics which 
every one is wearing—which is embroidered 
with red thread and turquoise blue beads. 

Much beige will be worn also. Rodier’s 
beige “‘Buronnette”’ is one of the prettiest 
of the stuffs designed for tailored frocks 
and cloaks. To trim it, Rodier fashions a 
fringe of beige wool which is exceedingly 
decorative. One of these fringes is simply 
frayed-out beige tissue, the loose threads 
looped, forming a very odd trimming. New 
also is the Rodier white silk tricot printed 
with the famous pagoda design in black, 
and very smart are the new Rodier plaids 
in black, gray and white—the bars placed 
to form rectangles instead of squares. 
Smartest of all the Rodier plaids, however, 
are the black serges striped o. cross-barred 
at two-inch intervals—or a little less— 
with “broken” stripes of vivid blue. 

Jersey will be worn again this season. 
Rodier shows a beige wool Jersey so deli- 
cate that it is almost transparent, as well 
as all sorts of heavier wool Jerseys of which 
a pepper-and-salt variety is very smart. 
Pepper-and-salt stuffs have been worn some- 
what of late in Paris and have attracted 
much attention. Bordeaux red Jersey 
striped with silver is one of the new spring 
stuffs, and metal figures in many of the 
new tricots. Oddly striped duvetyns will 
be used for waistcoats and trimmings, and 
1 sort of harsh woolen plush in beige will 
effectively trim cloaks and tailored frocks. 

M. Rodier, by the way, had just re- 
turned from a visit to his ruined mills in 
the recently liberated North. The Huns 
had long ago thrown the machinery out 
of the windows, where it has lain rusting 
for months in the mud; and the British 
later installed a cinema in the rooms where 
once the wheels went round. So M. Rodier, 
a guest in his own house, saw the show 
in company with delighted “Tommies’ by 
the score—and slept at night in the cellar! 

Hats for spring vary greatly. Many of 
the new models are frankly Directoire in 
shape. Besides, there is the capeline, the 
cloche, the béret—nine hundred and ninety- 
nine different varieties of the héret—and 
the close-fitting toque. Maria Guy is show- 
ing several delightful Directoire shapes, as 
well as broad hats of tulle, straw and jet. 
As always the Guy models suggest elab- 
orate costumes—dainty garden frocks and 
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distinguished robes of silk, so delicate are 
they in tissue and so subtle in form. At 
the maison Guy one buys always the 
chapeau de luxe. 

For spring the maison Guy will make 
much of lacquer red, which is exactly the 
color of the rare old Chinese lacquer—a 
truly delicious shade. Lacquer red straw, 
apparently coarse, but actually of tissue- 
paper delicacy, will be employed, as well 
as faille, satin, tulle and ribbon. Though 
flowers in profusion will adorn the sum- 
mer models of this house, the first spring 
models are of straw and silk with trim- 
mings of lace, faille or feathers. 

Hats will be rather more trimmed this 
season than they have been since the war. 
Lucie Hamar shows a model of old Leg- 
horn, wreathed with short “dipped” plumes 
of modern ostrich. Another Hamar model 
is rather small and round in shape with a 
huge pompon of marron ostrich posed on 
the crown—the long “flues” dripping over 
the brim-edge. 

Mme. Hamar also shows a number of 
Directoire models for spring. Of black 
and silver is this hat, with a bride formed 
of many narrow black satin ribbons, and a 
great tassel of ribbons falling from just 
under the brim on the left side. “It is for 
a débutante,’ said Mme. Hamar. “We 
must not make them too gay—just yet.” 
But although the maison Hamar, like all 
the houses of Paris, still feels the restraint 
of the war, we may soon expect to see the 
Hamar salons blossom, as they always do, 
like the proverbial rose. 

Here and there we see a plume curled 
slightly, in the old fashion. Lewis shows 
a Directoire shape of delicate black straw 
with two French blue curled ostrich-tips 
posed flatly back on the brim at the left 
side, the curling ends of the “flues” peep- 
ing over the edge. 

M. Lewis makes many hats of jet for 
evening wear—jet, black tulle, satin and 
crystal. Some of the prettiest models are 
in black and crystal—the black satin, the 
crystal in the form of beads. One of these 
small hats is of black satin covered with a 
network of tubular crystal beads, each bead 
about three-quarters of an inch long. On 
each side these beads are arranged to fly 
out in the form of glittering “wings” of 
crystal—coquettish skeleton wings of trans- 
parent glass which are oddly pretty. 

The hair is now arranged so as to reveal 
the shape of the head, the towering coiffure 
being no longer smart. So exacting is the 
new fashion that the hair is often cut 
straight across just below the lobe of the 
ear, leaving a few long locks on the nape 
of the neck—locks which are knotted as 
flatly as may be and pinned closely to the 
head. The cropped hair is then parted 
slantwise, some of the loose waved locks 
being tossed carelessly down over the right 
eye, while on the left side the hair is 
brushed smoothly back and away from the 
forehead, being drawn forward again and 
fluffed out over the ear and the side of the 
cheek. Mlle. Dorziat arranges her hair in 
this fashion, except that the thick cropped 
bronze locks are waved slightly and brushed 
back from the face all about, concealing 
the ears, while the long locks in the back 
are pinned closely to the head. 
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“Physically, she is in excellent health, I 
believe,” the lawyer replied. ‘‘Mentally I 
believe that there is no change. She has 
unfortunately the same rather violent preju- 
dice which I am afraid influenced your 
departure from England.” 

“In plain words,’ Dominey said bitterly, 
‘she has sworn to take my life if ever I 
sleep under the same roof.” 

“She will need, I am afraid, to be strictly 
watched,” the lawyer answered evasively. 
Still, I think you ought to be told that 
time does not seem to have lessened her 
tragical antipathy.” 

“She regards me still as the murderer of 
Roger Unthank?”’ Dominey asked, in a 
measured tone. 

“IT am afraid she does.” 

“And I suppose,’ Dominey continued, 

that every one else has the same idea?” 

‘The mystery,” Mr. Mangan admitted, 
“has never been cleared up. It is well 
known, you see, that you fought in the 
park, and that you staggered home, almost 
senseless. Roger Unthank has never been 

(To be continued 
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seen from that day to this.” 

“If I had killed him,” Dominey pointed 
out, “why was his body not found?” 

The lawyer shook his head. 

“There are all sorts of theories, of 
course,” he said, “but for one superstition 
you may as well be prepared. There is 
scarcely a man or a woman for miles around 
Dominey, who doesn’t believe that the 
ghost of Roger Unthank still haunts the 
Black Wood near where you fought.” 

“Let us be quite clear about this,’ Dom- 
iney insisted. “If the body should ever be 
found, am I liable, after all these years, 
to be indicted for manslaughter?” 

“T think you may make your mind quite 
at ease,” the lawyer assured him. “In the 
first place, I don’t think you would ever be 
indicted...” 

“And in the second?” 

“There isn’t a human being in that part 
of Norfolk would ever believe that the body 
of man or beast, left within the shadow of 
the Black Wood, would ever be seen or 
> 
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Only a 


wanted to get into bed and 
but when she had switched 
off the lights she did not go to bed. In- 
stead she went to the window and drew 
aside the heavy curtains that kept every 
ray of light from escaping to the street. 
She could see the Thames from her win- 
dow, but to-night was dark with fog, and 
the lightless streets were almost as_ black 
as the room. The silence and the black- 
ness seemed to shut her away from all 
touch with humanity. She was not human, 
she thought, just a bit of props that should 
be put in its dusty corner when the cur- 


haste. She 
sleep and forget, 


tain fell, only to be taken out again in 
time for the next performance. She 
clenched her hands until the nails dug 


deep into the flesh of her palms. 
WON'T 


‘I 

shevska, I will live.’ She spoke out 
loud and then a sobbing laugh issued from 
her lips, and her hands dropped limp and 


open at her sides. 

“T will live.’ It had been that cry 
on her lips when she ran away from home 
fifteen years ago to be a dancer. Well, 
she succeeded. She had made her experi- 
ment. And now she was thirty, and it 
was time for something else. She couldn’t 
go on being Borshevska, yet what else 
could she be? She was under contract at 
the theatre. It would not expire for six 
weeks and there were two other contracts 
waiting to be signed. She had not known 


be props; I won't be Bor- 


exactly why she had hesitated about sign- 
ing them—some vague idea about giving 


all her time to volunteer work entertaining 
soldiers. But now she knew that that 


would not satisfy her. She must do some- 
thing else; be something else—be Nadia 


it would 
but 


If she were a man, 
She would join the colors, 


Cole again. 
be simple. 
a woman— 

Then she remembered Lieutenant Briscoe. 


“They can’t get enough women. There 
arent enough trained nurses, and the 


women you might expect to do such work 


in normal times are all in munitions. It’s 

splendid, what the women are doing!” 
Well, she would be splendid too. Bor- 

shevska could neve. be a V. A. D., but 


Nadia Cole was another person. Her con- 
tract expired in six weeks. Six weeks, and 
then freedom. 


HE commandant is very busy. Per- 
haps I can te'l you what you want to 
know.’ 

The nurse spoke coldly, with an imper- 
sonal courtesy as of one whose mind is on 
other things and who would be glad to 
return to them at the earliest opportunity. 


“IT wanted to ask for work—as a 
¥. A. BD.” 
“What name shall I tell her?” The 


nurse was looking at her with a slightly 
irritated frown. “Another eager, incom- 
petent lady,” she was thinking. 

“Miss Cole, but she doesn’t know me.” 

“Wait here, she may want to talk to 
you. We need more sisters, but we can’t 
get them, so perhaps there's a chance for 
another V. A. D. 

The nurse left her alone in the little 
room. It had been fitted up as an office, 
but it still showed traces of having once 
been a small drawing-room. There were 
fresh flowers on the desk. Through the 
open windows she could see the soft morn- 
ing mist still hovering over the hills and 
nestling in the green valleys. A very, very 
old man was hobbling about the garden, 
trying to do the work of the three young 
men who had long since gone away to 
fight. She had been very nervous and 
excited when she first came in—something 
quite different from the excitement she 
sometimes felt on opening nights, for be- 
hind that agitation had been the splendid 
confidence in her ability to win her audi- 
ence, and her nervousness to-day was born 
of timidity and lack of confidence. She 
could deal with the public, but with the 
individual, especially with a woman, she 
was ill at ease. She was glad to be alone 
for a moment, to absorb something of the 
calm and repose of the big house and its 
surrounding garden. When Lady Baird 
came in she was no longer frightened. 
Lady Baird was like her house—very tall, 
like a fair goddess, with big, calm, blue 
eyes and smooth, low forehead. Even the 
stiff, ugly uniform of the English nurse, 
which she wore, could not conceal the 
long, splendid lines of her figure. She too 
seemed aloof, but very kind. 

“I am the commandant,” she said. 
want to be a V. A. D., Miss Cole?” 

“Yes, if you can use another volunteer. 
I want to help ever so much. I don’t care 


“You 


M. A. 
Paris, 
will be 
her, 


Do you know that Miss E. 
best work that done 
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is in never 


glad 


enclosing 
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write 
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will tell you anything that you may want to know 
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ia 
from 
what you give me to do—anything. Any- 
a ‘that is hard and needed.” 
Lady Baird's face softened a bit. 
“You have brothers in the service, 
“No, I have no one,” she said. 
alone.” 
“You have references, I suppose—some 
one who sent you here? You understand 
it’s not that we question people, but all 
but three of my nurses are 
women whose husbands or brothers are in 
the service, and of course we like to 
know—”’ 
“I can give you references, of course, 
bank and a few people, but I don’t 
I have 


or 
“Il am 


“6 


my 


think they'd mean anything to you. 
not been long in England. I’m an Ameri- 


and came over here six months ago 


” 


can 
on business. 

“You understand that you will have to 
enlist for at least six months, and that 
the work will be very hard—eight in the 
morning ” eight at night, one-half day off 
each week and only one tull day a month, 
no amusement or diversion—no_ conver- 
sation, no time to read, and always a 
stern sister over you. There is no thrill 
to the work of a V. D, 

“J understand; I don’t want 
she smiled as she thought of her 
ing world. 

“We really do need help very badly,” 
continued Lady Baird, looking at her with 
appraising eyes, eyes that questioned, 
doubted and finally approved the slim, 
straight figure in its simple tailored cos- 
tume, the smooth bands of auburn hair 
just showing under the close hat. Bor- 
shevska was an artist always, and she had 
dressed her part as carefully as she would 


A. 
thrills,” 
applaud- 


costume a new dance—a quiet, unassuming 
gentlewoman eager to serve. There was 


unless it 
she 


no trace of the stage about her, 
was in the graceful attitudes which 
unconsciously assumed. 

“Do you think you can stand the hard 
work?” 


ORSHEVSKA smiled, the smile of a 

woman who has never known illness. 

“I know sometimes slight people have 
more endurance than those who look more 
strong. When could you begin work?” 

“At once,” said Borshevska. 

“I'll call Sister Boyd, and she will tell 
you what uniforms to get and where to 


get them. You can come as soon as you 
are equipped. I think they planned to 
make our uniforms as ugly as possible. I 


didn’t mind so much until the Canadians 
began coming over with their dashing, 
scarlet lined cloaks.’’ Lady Baird smiled 
a bit wistfully as she looked at Borshevska 
with her beautiful individuality, so soon 
to be turned into the dull monotony of 
uniform, but she did not know Borshevska. 
She only knew Miss Nadia Cole. 

Nadia Cole appeared at the hospital two 
days later to take up her new duties, and 
of all the women there, from the oldest 
graduate sister to the next newest volun- 
teer, she was the most nurse-like looking 
nurse in the hospital. The ugly uniform 


becam: her. The high, white collar made 
her thin cheeks look rounder, and it did 
not matter that very little of her hair 
could show under the cap, for it only 
made her features more cameo-like and 
her dark eyes darker by contrast. The 


very expression of her face became all 
that a nurse’s expression should be—calm, 
pitying, beautiful. Her work at first did 
not bring her often into contact with the 
patients, but they saw her and began to 
watch for her and to call her ‘the pretty 
one” to each other. They thought her very 
young. 

The work was hard of course, but it was 
all so new that she was interested. She 
would go through ward after ward, making 
the white cots, one after another, without 
thinking that it was wearisome or monot- 
onous. It was so strange that there should 
be so much to learn about making a bed, 
squaring corners and know which things 
to tuck in and which to leave loose—a 
perfect ritual of bed-making. Later when 
they let her make beds with patients in 
them—patients who were too ill to move, 
she learned how to make one side of the 
bed at a time and how to lift the patient 
over without hurting him. 


HERE were hundreds of things that 
she could do, and did do, so cheerfully 
that even the sisters sometimes smiled at 
her. There were the nights when the hos- 
pital train came in and the ambulances 
went out and returned with their burden of 
pain, and the nurses worked the night 
(Continued on page 80) 
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FLEISHER 
YARNS 


have been keeping the boys warm 
“over there” 
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THE FLEISHER YARNS were the first 
successful yarns for hand-knitting made 
in America. For over fifty years they 
have been America’s acknowledged 
standard of quality. Their softness, 
warmth and unequalled durability are 
well known to all yarn-users. 

We are sure that it will be a source 
of satisfaction to Americans to know 
that the Fleisher organization, with its 
great mills and superb equipment was 
able to play an essential part in the vast 
war machine which has achieved so 
splendid and worthy a victory. 

When it seemed that we should have 
to equip an army of 5,000,000 it appeared 
that the supply of wool would be inade- 
quate. The government, therefore, 
restricted its use and asked us to devote 
our energies to war needs. We com- 
plied gladly and the manufacture of THE 
FLEISHER YARNS for civilian purposes 
ceased. 

There are still some FLEISHER YARNS 
in the stocks of the stores and before 
these are exhausted we hope that the 
government will be in a position to 
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permit us to resume our service to the 


yarn-users of America. 
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(Continued from page 79) 


through, removing mud and_ blood-soaked 
uniforms, bathing tired bodies and dress- 
ing wounds, and Miss Cole—she was only 
Miss Cole now—did the menial tasks, 
stood by and served the busy surgeons 
and sisters and forgot time and her old 
name. Sometimes she thought it was much 
like being in a convent, the early rising, 
the routine, the meals served in the big 
dining-room, where Lady Baird sat at the 
head of the table, the nurses ranged around 
her in the order of their importance. 

Sometimes when her regular hours of 
work were over she would be sent to write 
a letter for one of the men—pathetic, 
cheerful, intimate things; and after a time 
the men asked for her, because somehow 
they were not ashamed to pour out their 
hearts through her hand as they were with 
some of the other nurses. They felt that 
she understood and sympathized. 

She was very happy with a quiet hap- 
piness. frue, when she walked in the 
garden with the other V. A. D.’s and they 
talked of their men she had nothing to 
confide, and the news from the front 
brought her no personal message, yet she 
was happy—for a time. Then she began 
to be restless again. Not that her work 
interested her less, but she had conquered 
it, and it was not an absorbing interest 
because it was all so impersonal. These 
men thought no more of her than did her 
audiences, less perhaps, and she needed a 
personal interest. It was because she 
wanted a personal interest that she had 
become Nadia Cole again. On her day off 
she went to London and bought cigarettes 
and chocolates for the men, but she did 
not distribute them herself. She gave them 
to Lady Baird, who was really grateful, 
and the men were told from whom the 
gifts came, but she did not have the pleas- 
ure of hearing them thank her, or of see- 
ing their eyes light up. That joy was re- 
served for the casual visitor, who made a 
practice of doing such things and felt that 
in that way a duty was discharged. 

She caught herself looking at the faces 
of the men—ordinary fellows for the most 
part, made extraordinary because they 
had fought and suffered for an ideal; but 
here and there a gentleman who hadn't 
considered the O. T. C. worth while. Then 
she would remember that if she had been 
Borshevska the dancer in her old life, here 
she was only Nurse, without even a name 
of her own. One day Lady Baird sent for 
her. 

“I’m going to transfer you to the of- 
ficers’ hospital,’ she said. “One of the 
V. A. D.’s there has broken down and had 
to leave, and we were overworked as it 
was. I'm choosing you because you are 
quiet and efficient, and I think Sister Aus- 
tin will like you. She is very strict, but 
in a way your life will be much the same 
as here. One of the ambulance drivers 
will take you over to-night after dinner. 
I'm there every day, so if anything goes 
wrong you can see me.” 

“Nothing will go wrong,” said Miss Cole. 
She had come to admire this splendid 
Englishwoman, who had stepped out of a 
life of sports and the London season and 
had set herself a rigid routine of dull labor. 
There was in her face no weakness and 
no emotion, only a calm courage and well- 
bred repose beyond which one would not 
try to penetrate. Nadia Cole knew that 
Lady Baird had brothers in the service, 
but whether there was any one else she 
could not know. In an almost childish 
way she had made a heroine of Lady Baird 
and wanted to win her approval—wanted 
to do something to excite the admiration 
of this superwoman, who seemed above 
weariness and weakness, and to whom 
courage and faithfulness to duty were only 
a matter of course. 


O it was that she accepted without re- 

sentment all the sordid tasks that the 
stern Sister Austin set for her to do. She 
had discovered that there was a lack of 
sympathy between the V. A. D.’s and the 
trained sisters. The nurses were paid. 
Nursing was their profession, and they re- 
garded the volunteers with suspicion, as 
rather inefficient, well-meaning ladies; and 
until a V. A. D. had proved her earnest- 
ness by long and uncomplaining service, 
the sisters maintained the attitude of harsh 
school mistresses toward recalcitrant chil- 
dren 

She found much that was almost luxuri- 
ous in Baird Grange—a piano and a bil- 
liard-room for the officers. She wondered 
why They had done no more for their 
country than the Tommies, who sat in their 
cots so patiently knitting or learning to do 
cross-stitch work with their clumsy fingers, 


glad of anything to divert their minds from 
pain and homesickness. But this was life. 
She knew that such things must be. As a 
dancer she had lived in luxury, even when 
the world was at war. Men had bought 
her champagne and caviar. Now she was 
doing useful work, but she ate simple food 
and had no diversion at all. 

She did not search the faces of the of- 
ficers, as she had searched those of the 
men. She had grown resigned. She had 
reconciled herself to being simply ‘‘Nurse”’. 
When the war was over she would be a 
personality again, if she had not forgotten 
how. but she did not look forward or 
back, but only at the task of the moment. 


ET sordid tasks and the stiff, ugly 

nurse's uniform could not utterly change 
Borshevska. The woman who for fifteen 
years had thought of nothing but her audi- 
ence had forgotten how to be awkward. 
[here was grace in her every motion, and 
the beauty of wisdom and sorrow in her 
dark eyes. She had not had time to “touch 
up” her hair, and it was growing black 
again under her nurse’s cap. And here in 
the officers’ hospital, as in the men’s, she 
came to. be known as “the pretty one’. 

She smoothed a pillow with a motion 
that was unconsciously seductive, and when 
she walked through a ward with soft foot- 
steps, her silence was as eloquent as the 
silence with which she had rewarded the 
confidences of men across restaurant tables. 

In the very special ward, where only the 
surgeon and the graduate sisters went, 
there was a new patient—a tall thin man, 
whose brownness was not just of the war, 
but a thing of many layers put on through 
years of life in the open. There was a 
white bandage around his head and every 
day the surgeon spent a long time with 
him, for a very delicate operation had just 
been performed on his head, from which 
the scalp had been blown away by a piece 
of shell. His eyes were dark gray and 
expressive, for he understood all that was 
said to him though he could not talk 
only a word or two. If he tried to talk 
more he grew incoherent and _ stuttered 
painfully and finally stopped, looking out 
of his eyes with a helpless appeal that 
moved the heart of Sister Austin, whose 
heart was not easily moved, because a 
sister cannot take time to feel pity for in- 
dividuals. Nadia Cole did not know that 
he had seen her pass through his ward 
twice and that the sight of her gracefully 
moving figure had both soothed and puzzled 
him. 

He came to watch for her, and was as 
pleased as a child with a new toy when 
she came one day to make his bed. He 
thanked her and she caught a curious 
twang in his voice, not English, Canadian 
or exactly American, though it was more 
like American. She recognized it at last. 
She had heard it when she danced in 
Sydney. He was an Anzac, probably an 
engineer, she thought. 

Miss Cole was supposed to be off duty 
at eight o'clock, which gave her time to 
write a few personal letters, or to take a 
turn in the garden before bedtime. She 
had no letters to write, so it was always 
the garden. She was in the garden one 
evening, shivering a bit in the chill, winter 
air, but remaining out nevertheless, be- 
cause it was good for her. She was think- 
ing of the Australian engineer, whose name 
she did not know. She had watched them 
dress his wounds that morning—his head 
and his right hand where three fingers had 
been shot off. There was a big, round 
spot where the sunburned hair had been 
shaved away from his head where the 
ugly wound lay. She wondered if it would 
ever grow again, and if he would ever 
quite recover his speech. The surgeon had 
been encouraged to think so. She could 
tell that by the look of satisfaction on his 
face. 

Across the grass a young V. A. D. was 
calling to her. She rose wearily, but with- 
out protest. Her time was not her own, 
yet she would have liked to sit quietly for 
a moment watching the darkness deepen 
over the blue green hills and seeing the 
stars come out one by one. There had 
been so many years in which she had not 
seen the stars. 

She followed the V. A. D. to the little 
office, where she found Lady Baird. 

“Sister Austin was looking for some one 
to write a letter for one of the patients, 
and I've been telling her how you always 
wrote the letters for the men and they 
didn’t seem to mind you as much as some 
of the others, and I know you don’t mind 
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Her Wonderful Eyes 


would be unattractive if they were not 
adorned with long, luxuriant eyelashes 
ind well formed eyebrows. They give 
the eyes a deep, soulful expression, 
with everlasting charm. Eyebrows and 
lashes add beauty to the eyes as does a 
beautiful frame to a picture. 

If Nature has denied you the priceless 
heritage of long, luxuriant eyelashes and 
well formed eyebrows it is now quite pos- 
sible to have them if you will apply just 
a little 
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i Every Woman of Refinement , 


must remove the hair from her underarms, to wear the smart, §) 
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famous French depilatory, the com- 
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water dissolve soot. The re- 
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stimulating it. i 
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I Ate Bran 


I had dull days, 
headaches, 


grouches. 


Many a day found 
me sadly unfit. 
Laxatives becamea 
habit with me. 


Then my doctor 
told me to eat bran. 
Every doctor now- 
adays tells every- 


body that. 


My wife got Petti- 
john’s, andthe bran 
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luscious morning 
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A breakfast dainty 
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Government Standard 
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Use like Graham flour 
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Only a Public Character 
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working for a little while after hours.” 

“No, of course not. Nadia Cole felt 
that Lady Baird was trying to make things 
pleasant for her, that behind her quiet 
brows was the thought that here was a 
V. A. D. with a very special secret and a 
very special need, that only work with a 
human touch could satisfy. 

“Which ward is he in? I'll go at once,” 
she said. 

“It’s the head patient.” There were 
other men with wounded scalps in the hos- 
pital, but the Australian engineer was al- 
ways referred to as the head patient. 

“He is able to talk, then?” 

“A little, and he’s very anxious to write. 
I thought you might be able to anticipate 
what he wants to say and heip him out, 
and if he shows signs of exhaustion, you 
will make him stop.” 


ISS COLE nodded, grateful for the 
. confidence that Lady Baird reposed in 
her. She wondered who the head patient 
was so eager to write to. His wife per- 
haps—no, he wasn’t married; she knew 
married men almost by instinct. A sweet- 
heart, perhaps. If she had not grown so 
accustomed to the nurse and patient atti- 
tude, as to be unable to conceive of any 
attitude more personal for herself, she 
would have seen the patient’s eyes light up 
with pleasure as she appeared with her 
writing-pad. She sat down beside him be- 
fore speaking. 

“You want to write,’ she said, “to 

“Mother darling,’ he a very show's, 
“you must not worry about me for I am 
very comfortable here and not badly hurt 
at all: I'm hoping to be back v ith my men 
long before the war is ended. I shall 
really be quite fit in a few weeks, but 
here’s a secret: I'm going to tell you, 
Mother dear, though perhaps I shouldn't, 
for fear—" 

He stopped, his lips moving without 
sound. 

“For fear we may be disappointed,” 
supplied Miss Cole. 

The head patient nodded, smiling grate- 
fully. 

“You think they may send you home on 
furlough to convalesce,”’ she added. 

Again he nodded assent. 

“Tl write it,’ said Miss Cole. ‘And 
vou want to ask about the others and send 
your love?” 

He indicated with a gesture that there 
were no others. 

“My horse,” he whispered, so Miss Cole 
asked about his horse. 

Somehow between his broken phrases 
and her intuition the letter was finished, 
and afterward she let him read it. His 
smile of gratitude was worth more than a 
million words. 

There must have been a very rare sym- 
pathy between Captain Wakefield and his 
mother, for as he grew better he wrote 
every day. But Nadia Cole did not al- 
ways write his letters, for she was not 
always at leisure, and she could not know 
that the letters he dictated on the days 
that she did not write were much shorter 
than the ones he wrote when she helped him. 

He had quite recovered his speech now, 
but he still needed her help. 

“What shall I say now?” he would ask. 
“Something to amuse mother and to assure 
her that I really am happy here.” And 
together they would make up little fairy- 
tales to amuse the mother, waiting alone 
in the big empty house some place outside 
of Adelaide. Nadia Cole pictured the 
house often. She knew every room, just as 
she knew the names of Captain Wake- 
field's dogs. She thought of it very often 
and imagined what his home-coming would 
be like—just the mother and Hugh—there 
was never any younger woman there, not 
even a sister. As she worked she caught 
herself planning things to write, for she 
felt as if she shared the mother’s waiting. 
Once indeed Captain Wakefield had men- 
tioned her in his letter as the “kind nurse”. 
It brought her up with a sudden start to 
the realization that she was living every 
day for the few moments spent by his 
side. She must not allow herself to think 
of him as anything except a patient. That 
was the way he thought of her, as the 
“kind nurse’. 

Yet try as she would she could not keep 
him out of her thoughts. Then she tried 
to make herself believe that her feeling 
for him was one of abstract admiration. 
He was so much everything that she 
thought a man should be. 


AS the weeks went by his letters were 
more and more of his home-coming, 
and Nadia Cole wondered what her life 
would be after he had passed out of it. 
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He was allowed to sit up a little while 
every day now, and soon if the air was 
not too chill he could sit in the garden 
where the almost well patients read and 
played cards around little tables—a scene 
more French than English. In her fear of 
the parting and its effect on her, Nadia 
Cole made excuses for not going to him. 
She was busy at other tasks when the 
time came to write his letters. And when 
he did go after several days’ absence, he 
looked at her reproachfully. 

She bent over her pad, her pencil poised 
to write. 

“I don’t want to write just yet; Id 
rather talk.” 

“It’s against the rules for a V. A. D. to 
talk with the convalescent. I was sent to 
write your letters.” 

He ignored her protest. 

“You know all about me, and I know 
nothing at all about you. You are not 
English—are you Russian?” 

Her pencil fell and she bent to pick it 
up, hiding the flush on her cheeks. 

“IT am an American, but it makes no 
difference.” 

“Tell me all about yourselfi—how you 
came to be here and everything—” 

“If you do not want to write now, I 
will go away and come back when you are 
ready.” 

“Write then; anything is better than to 
have you go away.” 

She pretended not to have heard, and 
when he began to dictate she did not help 
him out. Perhaps for this reason his let- 
ter was very short, though it took long 
to write it. He paused frequently, as if 
thinking of his words. She felt that she 
must not go again. She would be busy in 
another ward when Captain Wakefield had 
letters to write. She wondered if Bor- 
shevska, the dancer, was peeping through 
the costume of Nadia Cole, the nurse, 
tempting him to flirtation, or perhaps she 
had played her new role so well that he 
really loved her, and that would be even 
worse, for she would never accept love that 
was given to the nurse alone. It must be 
offered to the dancer as well, and because 
she knew that men did not love Borshev- 
ska, the dancer, she was frightened. 


FOR days she avoided him, though she 
was longing for the sound of his voice. 
The day of his discharge was very near, 
and there was not much time. He was in 
the garden now, and one of the other 
V. A. D.’s was by his side. She had gone 
out to bring in another patient, and she 
could feel Captain Wakefield’s gray eyes 
following her with reproachful questioning. 
The eyes hurt her, but it was best that 
they should not see each other again- 
best for her and for him too. She knew 
him so well—funny little intimate details 
of his childhood to which he had referred 
in his letters to his mother; and he did 
not know her at all. 

Then one day Sister Austin herself sent 
her to him. 

“He asked for you,” she explained, and 
Nurse Cole went. 

He was looking in splendid health, and 
she knew that this would probably be the 
last time. 

“It’s ridiculous that I can’t write my 
own letters,’ he said, “when I’m so fit 
every other way, but I can’t accustom my- 
self to the missing fingers. I must learn.” 

“Yes, you must learn,” she assented. 

He began his letter at once. She had 
feared that he would try to talk to her 
again, and now she was disappointed that 
he did not. 

“Mother dear, I’m coming home, per- 
haps for good, and before I see you I’ve 
got an awful confession to make. I’ve 
been in love for five years, and I never 
told you—” 

Her heart went high speed and then 
down, down, but her hand was very steady 
with its poised pencil. 

“It’s the first time I’ve ever kept a 
secret from you, Mother dear—a really big 
secret, but I couldn’t tell you because the 
lady of my dreams didn’t know that I ex- 
isted at all. She was just a beautiful gold 
and amber flame, completely surrounded 
by masculine moths, and when at last I 
did meet her—it was in Sydney five years 
ago— 

He paused here as if expecting her to 
look up at him, but the bent head did not 
move, and the pencil did not answer. She 
saw that her hand was quite steady and 
felt a little thrill of pride. Her whole 
mind was concentrated on the pencil, so 
that she scarcely knew what she had writ- 
ten after the first two lines. 

“I was just one of dozens and I don't 

(Continued on page 84) 


Life is just one worry after another—when you haven't 
Harper’s Bazar to entertain you, dress you, and keep you 
in touch with all the worth-while things in the world to-day. 
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music. . . . His hobbies. . . . His 
loneliness without any real home of his 
own—that gives a fellow a sort of base! 
All this we had. Finally, what I had been 
waiting for—how it was perfectly true 
what he had begun to tell me in the train, 
that he practically didn’t know any girls 
at all 


Somehow it happened so. To some fel- 


lows. Without sisters, or girls in the fam- 
ily. . The girls they could get to 
know—well, easily, they didn't care about. 


Nobody seemed to bother about introducing 
them to the others. So ... 

The same old story, in fact! Incredible 
that it should happen to one so attractive! 


“It’s not,”’ I suggested, “that you don't 
like girls?” 
\ very wistful smile touched his mouth. 


“One often sees girls out, that one wou'd 
give anything to know. Just a pretty face 
at a window sort of thing. One can't speak 
to them, you see—” 

“I quite see,’ I assured him happily. 
I think I must introduce you to some 
girls. I hope you'll like the one I have 
staying with me. She's not at all clever, 
I’m afraid,’ I added craftily, “but rather 
a dear little mouse.” 


VERYTHING was marching as 

meant! Romance was coming; I felt it 
in the air. Everything would be practically 
settled by this one evening, and there was 
to be more than this one evening for it. 
Trust me for that. I was arranging the 
rest of this young sailorman’s leave. The 
girl for whom he was destined should not 
travel down to that fortress in the country 


again to-morrow morning as ordered. Oh, 
no. Instead she was going to nurse m>?> 


through a mild attack of the Spanish in- 
fluenza, of which her father stood so much 
in dread. Then she would catch the in- 
fluenza. Dad wouldn't let her come home 
until she was cured. I had it all planned 
out most beautifully. 

Meanwhile she would be coming into the 
drawing-room at any moment now to en- 
counter the rapturous surprise which I had 
there for her. Without any warning that 
I had another guest in the place she would 
behold Prince Charming of the Eolion Hall 
and of Waterloo platform! Here in my 
hearthug, sitting in my squattiest chair, 
waiting for her— 

I prepared for the lovely sight of her, 
so taken by surprise. I had sent in by 
Berthe a faint blue frock, which I had 
thought I could still manage by artificial 
light but which had turned out a thought 
too girlish after all. I knew how it would 
suit her. 

Wearing it very prettily, she came in. 
I confess that her little face, as she did 
so, was one of the disappointments of my 
life. 

Why do we train girls so successfully to 
suppress any sign of emotion? Vexedly I 
supposed it was because my eyes were upon 
it that this time there was no lighting up 
of small face, no glorious blush of pleased 
recognition. 


HE might never have set eyes before on 
that heart’s charmer, whom I introduced 
blandly as “My friend, Mr. Rinkman’”’. 
“How do you do?” murmured the ‘dear 
little mouse’’—with what primness! There 
might have been no concert, no program 
sharing, no regretful dreams! 


Only a Publ 


I marveled at the child’s wonderful 
power of dissimulation. 
But . Ah? Now . ? 


Now, in that moment, I saw dissimula- 
tion and primness fall about her in ruins 
as of an unattractive screen before an ex- 
quisite picture. 

Now I saw the real Blanche bloom into 


being again. Again her delicate cheeks 
flamed with that live and lovely rose. Up 
went her little head. Her lips parted. Her 


eyes shone, as she widened them . 
upon what? Over the shoulder of my 
young sailorman she gazed towards the 
door that opened. 


The other young man had just come in. 

“I managed to raise these,” he began, 
flourishing the box of cigarettes. Then he 
blurted out the quickest, most joyously 
betraying ‘“Hul—/o” that I have ever 
heard. 

It was startled out of him by the sight 
of Blanche. 

Under my eyes and without shame and 
adoringly they beamed upon one an- 
other , 

Do you see what happened? It took me 
a moment to realize it. 

It was the other, the commonplace, ordi- 
nary, other young man who represented 
romance to Blanche. It was the Water- 
house boy who had been at that concert last 
spring, and who had doubtless made eyes 
(such as they were) over that program, and 
whom she had recognized in that flash at 
the station. It was Bunface. 

Not Rinkie! 

The insensate child hadn’t so much as 
seen that heart’s charmer. He might look 
at her across my dinner-table with Clay’s 
own eyes, but to her he remained only the 


dull, uninteresting dud. . How can 
we foresee what may charm the heart of 
another woman? 

COULD only spend that evening of 


shattered hopes in playing the perfect 
listener to Rinkie—who, by the way, re- 
mained on my hands. Out of the corner 
of my eye I beheld Bunface and that girl 
of no discrimination taking short cuts to 
a short engagement. I caught his ardent 
gabble of “Why, I only dived into that 
moth-eaten old concert after you! Fact! 
; can't stick classical music myself, 
when it goes on, on, on. . Now 
Rinkie, my pal there, is absolutely balmy 
about it. Anyway, I hung round the 


Petroleum Hall, or whatever it’s called, 
a dozen times since Honor bright! 
—believe it or not, it’s true. A mil- 


lion chances to one against 
any leave this week 
well never have met you again. . ‘ 

Yes! What a toss-up, every way one 
looked at it! “The merest haphazard.” 
Left without plans for their happiness, the 
young may be left lonely. . And 
when one makes the plan, they— 

They do one in like this! 

What is one to think? 

Little Blanche, flushed and blissful, no- 
ticed the movement of my hand to my be- 
wildered brow. 

“Auntie, dear,” 
you feeling well?” 

I recollected myself; also a plot that 
still held good, though it must now benefit 
the undeserving. 

“T feel,’ I announced, ‘as if I were get- 
ting ready to have Spanish flu!” 


my wangling 
might quite 


she murmured, “aren’t 
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think she even remembered my name, so 
I went away very hurt and angry and told 
myself that she wasn’t worth while any- 
way — just a selfish, frivolous, wicked 
woman who lived only for admiration. But 
all the time I knew that it wasn’t true, and 
I couldn’t forget her at all. I dreamed of 
her often when I was out there fighting, 
so often that when I first saw her here in 
the hospital I thought I was dreaming 
again— 

“Am I talking too fast?” 

The pencil stopped moving, but she did 
not answer. 

“But it wasn’t a dream,” he went on, 
“she is very real, and you and I both 


know her very well, for she is the nurse 
who has written all my letters, and there 
has been almost more of her in them than 
of me.” 

He had gone on talking and pretended 
not to know that the pencil had not moved 
for some time. Something had come be- 
tween the nurse’s eyes and the white page, 
and she could not see. 

“I’m going to ask her to come home 
with me—you'll have to finish the letter 
for yourself, dear—if you'll come.” 

He held out one hand to her, the left 
hand, but it was the right hand that she 
kissed—the one with the missing fingers 
that had brought them together. 





You are wanted—vyou are needed—you must find “Where You Fit Into Victory” or miss 


the biggest opportunity life has ever given you to do things worth while. 


Ten millions 


of men have been lost in the war, thirty millions wounded, hundreds of thousands of 


children orphaned, and many thousands more born into poverty and sorrow. 


If you 


haven’t found your place in the great plan for world-wide reconstruction, write Louise 


Graham, of Harper’s Bazar, and she 


will tell you “Where You Fit Into Victory’. 
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knees. This was the first confession she 
had made, keeping silence even in the pres- 
ence of her priest. 

The opportunism of Mme. de Berghem 
never had greater stimulus for its expres- 
sion than then. When she heard it was 
Anna’s intention to tell Ingledew every- 
thing she threw up her hands in the ges- 
ticulation of horror. This was madness! 
It was the act of a foolish, romantic girl, 
who would treat love as a confessional 
where every lover was a priest living the 
imitation of Christ. 

“A man never marries a woman!” she 
cried out in her fear that this excellent 
match would be broken. “He marries an 
ideal! 

From this point of view Anna consented 
to weigh the whole matter again with 
those weights in the measure of her 
mother’s wisdom of the world. Mme. de 
Berghem left her in her room; but she 
was far from satisfied in her mind with 
the decision her daughter was about to 
make. 

In a fever of apprehension she walked 
to and fro down-stairs, until the uncer- 
tainty of it could no longer be_ borne. 
Coming softly to her daughter’s room once 
more, she found Anna writing a letter, and 
knew then her suspicions had been justi- 
fied. As their little maid-of-all-work took 
the letters to the post Mme. de Berghem 
intercepted her. She would take them her- 
self with her own, she said. No sooner 
was she alone than she found it, that letter 
to Ingledew that her suspicions had warned 


her of. Without a moment’s pause for 
conscience she tore it open. 
HERE was the folly of it, and that 


soft-hearted, romantic request that if, 
when he knew, she was the same to him, 
he would never speak of it again. She 
would know then, she would understand 
he had accepted her as she was; but if 
there was any change in him, she de- 
clared no eyes would be quicker than her 
own to detect it. 

Would she keep to that contract? Would 
she be content with the same affection he 
was bound to show her? Mme. de Berg- 
hem was too confirmed an opportunist to 
refuse the risk. She tore up the letter 
and buried the pieces in the hedge as she 
went to the post-office, and three days later 
Anna was married from Wakefield Manor 
with all such festivities as had she been 
Lady Standish’s own daughter. 

He had done as she had asked him. 
Never had he betrayed one moment's dif- 
ference in the warmth of his affection; 
never once even hinted of the existence of 
that letter she believed he had received. 
Wonderful, then, a paradise of days, as 
that honeymoon was to her, she yet came 
to a consciousness of the want of absolute 
contentment. 

Hunting for the cause of that in her 
own mind, she found the realization that 
it was because so implicitly he had obeyed 
her request. It was not that she wanted 
to recount her story with those more miti- 
gating details which surely must have ab- 
solved any woman from shame. It was 
more that the burial of those moments in 
her life had had no definite obsequies in 


the tender blessing of his voice. She 
wanted to hear him say, once and for all, 
she was no different in his eyes, and then 


never to speak of it again. 

Lying awake one morning while he had 
gone down to the sea for a bath in one 
of those little bays of the rocks the coast 
of Cornwall has designed for swimmers, 
she came to the conclusion she would speak 
that day; would ask for something more 
than the silent admission of his acceptance. 

Once this decision was made, her heart 
rose higher into the realms of that para- 
dise he had brought to her. 

He came up from his bath, bringing her 
the letters from the post-office, and while 
he went up to dress she sat on the veranda 
in that Cornish sun and opened a letter 
from her mother—the first she had re- 
ceived from any one addressed to—Mrs. 
Ingledew. 


In their absence Mme. de Berghem had 


been assailed by doubts of the risk she 
had taken. Time to reflect had shown her 
the predicament in which her daughter 


might be placed were she to break of her 
own accord that contract she had made. 
She wrote telling Anna everything she had 
done, begging for forgiveness, pleading she 
knew she had done it for the very best. 
So Anna sat there in the sunshine, just 
muttering to herself: ‘Too late—too late!” 
knowing now the fear for her greater hap- 
piness would never rise to courage again, 
Home life, which was carefully laid away in 
unsafe for autocracy, is now in common 
realizing how much harder it will be to 
days, are eagerly subscribing to Harper’s 


knowing and, in her knowledge, oblivious 
of the tears that were streaming down her 
cheeks. 


NTIL the birth of her first child Anna 

wrestled often in the wilderness with 
her conscience. The conviction that Herr 
Kleinenberg had long gone to swell that 
great list of German casualties supported 
her not a little in the keeping of her silence. 
Whenever that list appeared in the columns 
of the press she would read it with a 
greater eagerness than mere interest in the 
war could warrant. 

Six million casualties! Surely of that 
multitude he must be one! Nearly two 
million dead! How could he, amongst the 
first to serve, have escaped the sweeping 
iestiny of such numbers as those? 

But once a baby was in her arms and 
at her breast the past became blotted out, 
almost as though it had never existed. 
The sense of completion to the purpose of 
her life ignored it. By the time the war 
was drawing to its close she had almost 
left the memory of Belgium behind her, 
and in that house with its garden, which 
Ingledew had bought for themselves some 
distance out of London, had became the 
English country-woman, learning the En- 
glish ideals, training herself with swiit 
adaptability to the English ways. 

Eager she was too, and interested for 
his ambitions. Before peace was declared 
he had entered Parliament, and was soon 
recognized as one of the well-balanced 
moderate minds which turned to value in 
the scales against the extreme Jingoism of 
certain parties created by the downfall of 
Germany. 

In the seminegotiated, semidictated peace 
which followed the defeat of the German 
arms in France and Belgium Ingledew 
showed those same moderate tendencies 
which at no moment in his career could 
have been construed into any other object 
than that of a deep patriotism. It was he, 
foremost amongst all and against his trade 
ambitions, who spoke in the House against 
the advisability of an Aerial Post with 
Germany. In those days he believed firmly 
in making the German people realize the 
spirit of disgust they had created through- 
out the world. 

“They must be made to understand,” he 
said in the House, “that communication 
with the outside world will be granted to 
them only as a concession.” But in three 
years’ time he found himself, with the long- 
proved characteristics of his race, ready to 
give those concessions rather than bear 
feelings of enmity once the fight was fin- 
ished. 

In the year 1922 there came before the 
House a bill for the concession of an 
Aerial Post with Germany, and it was un- 
derstood that Ingledew would support it. 

With this understanding there came to 


his office at the factory a M. Barradell, 
representing a large aeroplane factory in 
Belgium. Placing before him a strong 


statement showing the effect upon the aero- 
plane trade which the withholding oi this 
concession to Germany had had, M. Barra- 
dell had urged him to use his influence in 
the House to have the embargo removed. 
His arguments were clear and convincing. 
Already inclined to that purpose, Ingledew 
listened with the closest attention to all 
he had to say. But his promise could not 
be given then and there. It needed further 
discussion before he could pledge himself 


to any definite course of action. 
Taking a liking to the man, attracted 
by his intelligence, he invited him down 


for the week-end. 

“You needn't bring a dinner jacket if 
you don’t like,” said he; “we haven’t grown 
out of our wartime simplicities yet.” 

They arrived together by car on the Fri- 
day evening. Anna was up-stairs in the 
nursery when they came, slave and mother 
to her new baby. There Ingledew told her 
about their guest. 

“You'll hear a lot of business,” he said, 
“but I expect you'll follow it with interest. 
He’s here to persuade me to something 
I've already nearly decided to do. I just 
want to draw him out—that’s all.” 


to the country 


finding their 
At the sound 


HE came down to dinner, 
guest alone in the hall. 
of her footsteps, he turned from the win- 
dow where he was looking out into the 
garden. In this manner Anna de Berghem 
met Herr Kleinenberg after eight years. 

For a long moment they stared at each 
other, unable the one or the other to break 
the silence of their amazement. At last 
he spoke. The greater hazard was with 
him. (Continued on page 88) 
moth-balls while the world was being made 
usage again. And thousands of people, 
make a success it now than in former 
Bazar to insure themselves against failure. 
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Ready for Anything, 
Work or Play 


For town or _ country, 
travel or tramping, sports 
or shopping, GOLFLEX 
Suits and Dresses are unex- 
celled. They may be worn 
all day and every day with 
the serene assurance that 
lines, fabrics, tailoring, are 
right. 

Whether 
straightness of a strictly 


you prefer the slim 
tailored 
model, or one that expresses femi- 
nine originality in its details, there 
is a GOLFLEX 
among the new spring models that 


suit or dress 


is specially designed for you. 


Choose it in any of the lovely 
spring shades and in such favored 
fabrics as wool or worsted jersey, 
tricolette, and shantung. 

If you do not find it at your favorite 


store, write direct to the originators and 
sole makers, 


WILKIN GADLER 
ll East 20th Street 
New York 


Evans's Depilatory 


—removes hair 


Have you wished for some 
easy way to remove hair, from 
the face, arm, or the under- 
arm? Then you will like the 
convenient Evans’s Depila- 
tory Outfit. You apply the 
powder, mixed with. water, 
leave on a short time, then 
wash off both powder and 
hair. It is so simple. 


75 cents at your drug or depart- 
ment store—insist upon “Evans’s”. 
Or send us 75 cents for complete out- 
fit, postage paid by us. 


GEORGE B. EVANS 
Makers of **Mum” 
1104 Chestnut, Street 





Philadelphia 














The “‘Slippon”’ and the ‘‘Import Special’’ 
Usual $2.50 Kind at $1.00 Dozen 


“The Slippon” 522 “hare 


made by hand in France. 


“ he S sal’straight 
T Import pecial shape, 
usually known as fringe nets 
in close mesh and full all- 
~ ible, with close meshed over size. Quality best obtain- 
edge, graduated to need but able. We are sole agents in 
y «_s . hair-pin or two for entire America.. 

ro, ne 


Black, all shades a brown, light or dark auburn; light or dark 
ash blonde; light or dark blonde. [Every net guaranteed. 


Mailed Free Anywhere by Insured Parcel Post 


Self adjusting and _ invis- 
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“Slippon” cap 


when ordering 


White or grey hair nets in “Import Special’ or 


shape, $1.50 a dozen. Mention color and shape 


GEORGE ALLEN, Inc. 


1214 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


IMPORTERS 
Rue Bleue 3, Paris 


Established 1829 





French Hair Nets 4 | 

















Quotation from letter: 


“My friends ask me how | keep my lovely 
color. * * * | find ‘Health-Glow’ indispens- 
able to my toilet.’ 


‘‘Health-Glow ”’ 
Waterproof Rouge 


In silk case with application, pad 75c 
Sample tubes {5c 
“Health-Glow Waterproof Rouge” is 
the color of rich glowing blood—com- 
pounded in oils—protects the skin—is 

waterproof. 

“FLEUR DE VIOLETTE POWDER” 
a tint for each complexion, price $1.00 
We blend our face powder to suit the color- 
ing of the individual. It gives the skin a 
velvety texture and transparency so de- 
sirable. Violette and Rose fragrance. 


“Derma Cleansing Balm’’, our latest achievement, especially prepared for 
patrons preferring a liquid cleanser to a cream, Used with great satisfaction to 
clear out the pores of the skin and is at the same time soothing and refreshing. 
Highly valuable to motorists and all tourists. 

6 oz. bottle—price—$1!.00 







Send for folder listing our entire - x 
line of toilet preparations, Each B ert h a B ur k ett Cc ° 


will justify our highest praise of 22 West 39th Street 
them. New York City, N. Y. 
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Stewart & Co. 


Grrect Apparel for Women é Misses 
STHAVENUE AT 37™T4STREET 


A Delightful Showing of the New 


Spring Dresses 


Exact reproductions from 
Parisian creations and 
clever American original- 
ities, revealing many new 
and attractive features. 


Moderately Priced 
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511—Crepe de Chine Frock of 
unusual smartness, round neck 
model with box pleated back 
and front. Embellished with 
elaborate embroidery at sides 
of skirt. Shown in various 
wanted shades. All sizes. 


Very Special at 


25.00 


Mail or phone orders given 
prompt and careful attention 


Send for Illustrated 
Style Book 21 








| The Nature of the Beast 
(Continued from page 50) 
"4 | I never knew, madame—” he began. and she must choose between the hazarJ 
4 } M. Barradell, I think my husband of her happiness and the cheerless path o1 
4 said,” she replied. duty. Once in the night, she crept from 
aX | He brought his heels together as he her bed and stole with silent feet to the 
A | bowed, and she heard again across the dis- nursery, sitting there a watchful hour be- 
/ f tance of those years the click of spurs, the tween those two cots, listening to the soft 
/ \ | rattle of rifles at salute, the cries ol sounds of breathing in that room with its 
| women, and the sound of guns. Ride-a-cock-horse paper on the walls, its 
r When, the next instant, Ingledew came sweet odors and all its pleasant memories. 
l | | down-stairs, he found them—his wife and Was the canker of discontent and un- 
| his guest—already introduced. happiness to come between her life and 
The past had come back. The fate of these peacefully sleeping creatures, who 
| those two million dead had not claimed asked for happiness, no more, from one 
} him. She sat through the first half-hour day to another; whose little fingers, more- 
~ of that meal in the stupor of one who has over, seemed to touch it wherever they 
BA . not yet realized the certainty between the went? 
a Fa | dream life may be and the reality it is. Anna rose early the next morning, the 
2 29 Then gradually, as they warmed to their un in the garden calling her from that 


irguments of the business it was their bed in which for the last few hours it 
purpose to discuss, she awakened to the had been no less than a penance to lie. 
sudden insight of what was taking place. In her favorite corner of the garden, out 


> The same thing was happening all over of sight of the house, where she felt more 

} again, as had happened to her father be- alone than in the privacy of her own room, 
fore the war. Here was the German again, he fought with her conscience to the con- 
lriven this time to the need of disguise, ciusion her heart prompted. 


stealthily, in the excuse of trade, laying The happiness of those children, the hap- 

+ i —, his preparations for that domination of piness of her home—these were worth 
ON / OY AGE OXES the world, for which the negotiated peace more than anything in the world beside. 
" _— = had still given him cause for hope. The time had passed when she could have 


have heen i Tap baie : told him. She had had the courage, but 
lave DEE n known [01 many years as one O longer was it gun-emplacements they no proof to show she had used it as she 
ot the most acceptable giits that can be LN needed for their coup d’assommoir, but had. It needed more than mere courage 


sail a ae , ae FS B mastery in the air, the possibility of which now. Now it must be a matter of des- 
sent to u avelers. hey are filled ™ ith | this embargo of the British Government peration, and was the situation so desperate 
Dean's Celebrated Cakes, ete. Dainty, denied them. It came in a clear flash to as all that? What could Germany do now 
crisp and appetizing thev double the de her mind, untaught though it might be in in any sense as they had done before the 
‘ pile S’ : F ‘ the intricacies of international intrigue, and war? Nations were unsuspicious then. 
lights of afternoon tea on board ship. \ with it sprang up the sense of duty, jeop- Could they be said to be unsuspicious now? 
handsome metal box, useful when emp ardizing that happiness she had by then Was!she not making out of this moiehill 


: “= believed to be irrevocably her own. How the mountain which experience had recalicd 
tied, keeps the contents fresh. could she tell now, after a'l these years? to her in the apparently genuine behavior 
Prices range from $5.00 to $35.00 Yet how, if such trickery was about, cou'd of Herr Kleinenberg  Leiore the war? 
(Other packets as low as $2.50) he keep silence? What opportunity would an aerial postal 
With a thousand thoughts rushing in servite make for Germany, except these 
onflicting purposes through her mind, she advantages of trade for which this so- 





Price lict sent promptly on request 


ee , listened in bewilderment to her husband as_ called M. Barradell was pleading? 
9 “a ’ istened i é Q ed MM 1 Was pleading: 
628 Fifth Ave.., New York he said: Conscience was fooling her. She clenched 


Established in 1839 Certainly I'm beginning to believe une her fists as they lay on her lap. She 


trust, even of one’s enemies, gets the bet would not speak. He must know the dan- 


NOTE: Under existing regulations de- 





J Pe nae ee itvestan oll Gai Vein Cains witiel tee neneke result. The whole civilization must rest ger for him in that house and he would 
Vumber B-17855 to hotel or home and not to ship; but may on a basis of trust, or we return to bar- keep away. 
‘ be taken aboard by passenger as baggag -. barism.”’ Coming to this decision, she stood up 


She laughed aloud, yet succeeded in from the grass where she had been sitting, 
forcing a gentle note of afiection into her determination in her eyes, setting her lips 
laughter, for she was laughing at the in- thin, giving her a moment’s courage to 





nocence of the man she loved. face the remainder of those days till Herr 
: ee | “Didn't we trust before the war?” she Kleinenberg was gone. But all that cour- 
| asked; ‘and did that prevent Germany age went from her as he appeared round 
| from returning to the most brutal methods the belt of nut trees and stood there fac- 
a of barbarism?” ing her—and alone. 
Ingledew stretched out his hand and “I saw you come out into the garden 
| pressed hers as it lay on the table. from my window, madame,” he began. 

97) | ‘Bless your heart,’ he said, “I know She failed, she said, to see his reasons 

i or . that’s a sore point with you. But here’s for following her. 
YS . | M. Barradell, a Belgian. He suffered, too, But he had his reasons, and the best 
2 | but he knows how many of the stories we in the world. He had wanted to speak 
—— ‘ | | heard at that time were given us just to to her last night. The opportunity had 
OW often have you inflame our passions of revenge, to stimu- not offered. It had offered now and he 

admired the dainty - late the spirit for war. We painted the had _ taken it. 

and stylish porch dress - | Germans as bad as we could—that is war. “I want to tell you, madame,” he said, 
your neighbor wore when | That's the way of it. how glad I am to see you so happy. I 


“Oh, how British that is!” she exclaimed, want to tell you,” he added significantly, 
unable any longer to conceal the fear of “how wise you seem to me to preserve 
her mind. Splendid though they had all that happiness.” 
been, those British people; splendid as she 


you made that afternoon 
| call? Be the admired 


| - . 
| one yourself by adding a 


' 
few reasonably _ priced found them always, they had not learnt ITH a catch of fear at her heart, she 
| La Mode Porch Dresses their lesson of life from the ravages of asked him what he meant by that la:t 
| to your wardrobe. war. I hey had not learnt how, in the in- remark, ‘: ; . 
: 3 aii ae ec | toxication of power, man became drunk I mean,” said he, “that I realize from 
i. -_ i Bedard agg Mode | and vile and all the beast of his nature the telling of your story last night that you 
every woman—a La |, | came out of him. have been wise enough to keep silence— 
| dress for every purse. : 


| “You think those stories you heard were with your husband. You were always 
exaggerations,’ she went on, excitedly, wise, madame, and knowing men as I do, 
“Why, I knew a girl in Belgium and there is no necessity for me to advise you 


| Ask at your fav rite store, or 
| write Dept. Hi di r style 
| book, and nearest deal er’s name. 




















| - Of fine quality then of a sudden, before she knew really to keep that wisdom. Believe me it wiil 
| ite Plies ; | what che did, was telling in the third per- repay you well. - You have nothing to fear 
| jue on son, her own story in all the crude bru- —this is what I wanted opportunity to 
age Bg A y Hak, tality of its details. tell you—you have nothing to fear from 

| cemmmenpises. Price “Can you trust such a people as that!” me.” : 

Ne. 2290—Of very good set she cried, when she had finished and her here was a degree of astuteness in this, 
| viceable plaic | Sagas With eyes flashed across at the pallid look of the subtle effort to contrive a signature to 
| Pique "Tas wide Toose belt, apprehension in M, Barradell’s face. their bargain. But _it was not clever 

| and fancy pockets, which are Ingledew, indeed both of them, had enough for Anna. With all her instincts 
(= oan _ —— listened without interruption, rapt in atten- alive to the suspiciousness of his actions, 
tiveness of the dress. Price tion with the vivid narration of her story, she saw in this move an attempt to ensure 
| $7.50 “Ye-—yes—I know,’ Ingledew replied, his own security for the needs of his puz- 
| Me. 2299-OF s w 2 when she had finished. “You heard that pose. ; 
| on ‘eansaaily Gne  auslity story told. We've all heard stories, not | Her mind had been made up; but here 
r white Pique, Attention | is so brutal and cold-blooded, perhaps—but iM an instant it was all unmade. 

a ae “to a on stories like that which were meant to heat “Is that a bargain?” she asked, quietly. 

model, Price $8.50 our blood to the boiling-point. The Ger- | Never dreaming her as clever as this, he 

ny_ot? yles from $3.00 mans heard and read the same kind of fell, without effort to save himself, into 
» $15.00 stories about us. But stories like that the trap she had laid. With no conceal- 
db have lost their purpose now, ment of his eagerness, he held out his hand. 
fa: _- “Lost their purpose!” she cried, ‘“There’s “A firm bargain,” said he. 

aa no purpose in that but its truth. That : “And what do you gain out of it, mon- 

A i was true!” sieur? 
- §3 ae i” eigs se . — His hand, held out, slowly dropped un- 
< < _L that night Anna lay through the touched to his side as he read the meaning 

a Pe HAYS ano GREEN | still watches, having no desire for in her eyes. 
— 352 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 


'eep. Here was the parting of the ways (Continued on page 90) 


The secret of looking like a million dollars isn’t in having the million dollars— 
= —- it’s a state of mind brought about by using Harper’s Bazar fashions, relieving 
the brain-jag with Harper’s Bazar fiction, and knowing the “what’s what’ and 
“who’s who” of every important thing through Harper’s Bazar’s special articles. 
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Three New Models 
in French Batiste 
Blouses— 
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— Spring blouses 
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tiste, featuring the new double collar 
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“LOIS” — Semi-tailored model— 


ruffled edge collar and 
cuffs—made of fine French batiste. 
Sizes from 34 to 46. 3 95 


Special 
Mail orders filled—money back if 
not satisfied. 


™ ROSENBAUM <- 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Established 1868. 
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Ask your local 

a saler to secure 

for you this youth- 

ful suit. 
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Miss Manhattan Coats and Suits 
Youthful New York Styles 
PRING stirs me to new style enthusiasm — 


Fifth Avenue inspires me to an ever-newer 
smartness, for I am Miss Manhattan 
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ful arbiter of fashion. 


Tailored perfection of line, exquisite nicety of 
finish and solid worth of good material — 
belong to the coats and suits in which you find 


my label. 


You'll probably find one of my exclusive repre- 
sentatives in your vicinity, or write me for the 
beautiful “ Miss Manhattan” Fashion Book, illus- 
trating with photographs some of the styles you 
can secure through “Miss Manhattan” merchants. 


1372-82 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Is There a 


Guarantee 
i Certificate 
On Your 


Brassiere ? 


— 


Every Model Bras- 
siere hasa Guarantee 
Certificate affixed to 
it, Warranting every 
part and particle or 
F the material, con- 
| struction, finish, trim- 
ming. 








Ir you take any 
Brassiere without a 
Guarantee Certifi- 
cate, ycu are accept- 
ing less than your 
money entitles ycu 
to, as a shrewd 
shopper. 


Therefere, lock for 
) the name, Model, on 
' every Brassiere you 
buy. 





50c to $10.00 In Every 
Shape and Fastcning 


Illustrated Style Book Sent Free 


—_—. 


Mada Prassidve (<0. 


200 Fifth Ave.. New York 




































How 
Millions 
of Children 


Learned About 
Bubble Grains 


We have for years, all over Amer- 
ica, conducted exhibits of Puffed 
Grains. 


We have served thousands of 
pounds of Puffed Rice candy to re- 
veal the nut-like taste. 

We long conducted a lunch room 
in the heart of New York, where 
thousands were daily served with 
Puffed Grains in milk. 


And we have covered the country 
with motor car exhibits of these de 
lightful grain foods. 


Children Told the Story 


Children found in these airy grains enticing food confections. 
ihey told others, and those others urged their folks to get them. 


Then mothers read how these grains were made—by Prof. 
Anderson’s process—by shooting the grains from guns. They 
read how every food cell was exploded so digestion could in- 
stantly act. And they realized that these bewitching grains were 
ideal all-hour foods. 


That's how the millions have discovered these delightful, scien- 
tific foods. They found them fl avory and flaky, found them easy 
to digest And now this is the favorite way of serving wheat, 
rice or corn. 





Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 
Rice 


Corn 
Puffs 

All Bubble Grains 
Each 15c 


Except in Far West 











Morning, Noon 
and Night 


In the morning serve with 
cream and sugar, with. melted 
butter or mixed with fruit. 


For luncheons or suppers 
float in bowls of milk. 

Jetween meals, crisp and 
lightly butter for children to 
eat like peanuts. 

Use as wafers in soups, as 








garnish on ice cream. 





The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers (2065) 

















The Nature of 


the Beast 


(Continued from page 88) 


“What should I gain?” he muttered. 

“It is—all on your side.” 

‘Am I to suppose you are eager to pro- 
tect me now?” she demanded. 

“Why—yes—madame.” 

“Am I to forget all the business nego- 
tiations with my father in Belgium, the 
German workmen, the gun-emplacements, 
the treatment of your soldiers to our 
people—am I to forget all these? Ana 
other things that happened, monsieur—am 
I to forget everything? In a few years 
have you become an honest business man 
who needs a false name and a power over 
an unprotected woman to prove his hon- 
esty? 

If there were any answer to this, he 
could not find it. In silence he let her 
turn away from him and watched her walk 
in the direction of the house. By the belt 
of nut-trees she stopped and looked back. 

“For the sake of my happiness,’ she 
said, “as you rightly guessed, I had de- 
cided to tell my husband nothing. But 
you have opened my eyes. Do you think 
I can stand by and allow you to deceive 
my husband as you did my father? Hap- 
piness weighs a great deal, monsieur—but 
you have put a weightier matter in the 
balance now. If my wisdom, as you call 
it, is real, then it cannot be bought.’ 

The moment she turned that belt of nut- 
trees, Anna ran as fast as her feet would 
carry her to the house. She found Ingle- 
dew reading his paper in the hall while he 
waited for the breakfast gong. 

In that state of her mind there was no 
moment for waiting, no choice of place, 
no consideration for words. The story she 
had told them the night before was true. 
It was true of herself. She was the Bel- 
gian girl, He must think what he wished, 
but there was no moment to be wasted, for 
this M. Barradell—he was no Belgian, but 
the same officer in the Prussian Army. 
History was repeating itseli—that was all 
he must see then. What they had done to 
her father they were about to do to him; 
what they had done to Belgium and France 
they were already preparing again to do to 
England now. She was not thinking of 
herself. That must come later. In time 
she would tell him all. He must not 
judge of her then. What mattered was 
his honor; what mattered was to choke the 
life out of this intrigue and warn the coun- 
try of what it might expect. 

“What matters,’ he said, without look- 


ing in her eyes, “what matters is what can 
be done with this,’ and, without another 
word to her, he seized a hunting-crop from 
its peg in the hall and strode out into the 
garden. 

How long was he gone? She could not 
count. The breakfast grew cold on the 
table as she sat up in the nursery with her 
baby on her lap, waiting for his return. 

And what would he say to her when he 
came back? Would it destroy the close- 
ness of that bond between them? Would 
he ever regard her in that wonderful light 
of idealism now? 

Having once told him, a kind of apathy 
settled over her mind. She became almost 
childish in her thoughts and began playing 
with her baby’s toes. 

“This little pig went to market,’ and 
that seemed to bear it in upon her con- 
sciousness most of all. All their happiness 
had gone to market. Was it to be sold? 
The tears suddenly flooded in her eyes and 
she broke into a storm of weeping. She 
was past knowing, past arguing the matter 
out. Often through that night she had 
prayed. She could pray no longer. Fate 
seemed to have the matter in hand now 
and no appeal of hers to an unseen mercy 
could alter what was to be. 

More than an hour later Ingledew re- 
turned. He walked into the hall as he 
had walked out. He hung up his hunting- 
crop, and then asked the servant for his 
wife. 

“She's up in the nursery, sir.” 

“Had breakfast?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Been in the nursery ever since I went 
out?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

He took the stairs two and three at a 
time. And there she was, still playing 
with her baby’s toes. 

He came across the room—the fate she 
was waiting for. He knelt down by the 
side of the cot. 

“What are you doing?” he asked. 

She told him the bare truth. Taking her 
baby’s toe, she shook it in her fingers and 
repeated the line of the nursery rhyme. 

He knew her well enough to realize all 
which that going to market implied, and 
taking the toe next to it and shaking it in 
the approved-of fashion, he finished the 
business for her: 

“And this little pig,” said he, “stayed at 
home.” 


Along Fifth Avenue 


(Continued from page 56) 


embroidered peacock’s eyes of dull silver 
threads centered with rhinestones. 

Now that our “day of glory” has arrived 
and the future is a safe and prosperous cer- 
tainty, we are replenishing our patriotic 
wartime wardrobes with the liveliest of in- 
terest and never a conscience twinge. For 
full well we know the apparel that “oft 
proclaims the man” really “makes” the 
woman. 

At first only the gayest of colors could 
accord with our high spirits, and we chose 
the brightest flames and greens for evening 
and the hennas and Burgundies for day. 
Indeed, we still wear them, but not to the 
exclusion of black, such as Mrs. Joseph 
Widener’s plain simply cut velvet, which 
she offsets with a string of large milky- 
white pearls and hat of paradise and 
ostrich. Or Mrs. Angier B. Duke's black 
satin gown, with the entire back panel 
from neck to hem composed of irregular 
chenille cords, tipped with chenille tassels, 
that fall to the hem of the skirt and look 
like nothing so much as a portiére. 

Old rose, too, is entirely to our liking, 
when it is in the soft lovely shade of Mrs. 
Reginald M. Lewis’s suit, with short box 
coat, oddly embroidered in blue beads of 
the same intensity as the rose. Or again 
we choose the cantaloupe color of the one- 
piece velours frock in which Mrs. Reginald 
Vanderbilt was shopping in Tiffany's the 
other day and later tea-ing at the Ritz. 

Since nothing can be wholly subdued in 
these victory days, Mrs. Vanderbilt topped 
her inconspicuous frock with the most joy- 
ous of mid-season hats—a large mushroom 
of taffeta in a rich shade of reddish orange, 
with bunches of taffeta grapes sewed flatly 
around the crown and down over the brim. 

In spite of the merits of the close little 
black satin daytime hat, with tiny rolling 
brim and_ stiff up-and-down bow—like 


Pauline Frederick ordered at Rose/Hagan’s 
the other day before she set out for Cali- 
fornia and her new “movie” play—many 
of us will smile our way through the spring 
beneath the gladdest of head-gear. 

The Milans and satins and taffetas of 
other years will all top our closely coiffed 
heads, as well as a new material called 
Batavia cloth—a misleading name, by the 
way, for it isn’t cloth at all, but an odd 
linen-like woven straw. When this pliable 
material is cleverly draped into a small 
round turban, innocent of brim and rather 
high of crown, with flora and fauna and 
feathered folk embroidered upon it in 
bright worsted yarns—well, it is a hat to 
cherish even if we do have to consult an 
authority in order to know “How to Tell 
the Birds from the Flowers’’. 

When we single out for favor the wide- 
brimmed black satin hat that gives a quaint 
dignity to youth and pleasantly subtracts 
from the years of maturity, we are quite 
prone to leave it untrimmed—as did Miss 
Edith Mortimer—except for a long-fronded, 
slightly curled ostrich feather in a startling 
green, laid close to the edge of the brim 
in the back, with the fronds falling down 
for a fringe. Miss Margaret Lawrence, 
who in private life is Mrs. Orson Munn, 
crowns a soft gray lace afternoon frock in 
“Tea for Three” with a straw and malines- 
brimmed black hat that has just such a 
feather trimming weighting the back. 

Straw, however, isn’t going to stay “put” 
upon “our bonnet, with a bit of ribbon on 
it’ this season. But, enlarging its sphere 
of usefulness, hemp will not only become 
a seam-binding for the armholes of our 
bell-shaped raglan sleeves in coats of black 
taffeta, but casually girdle us at the waist- 
line as well. Frocks too will boast this 
unique accessory—in bands and medallions. 
And it is a very pretty note indeed. 


You know of course what guvod fiction Josephine Daskam Bacon writes, but, not being 


an editor, you don’t know how keen is the 


competition for her stories among magazines. 
In the March Bazar, we are happy to announce, there 


will appear one of these eagerly 


sought, inimitable tales—“Merry-Go-Round.” A_ subscription sent now will not 


only insure your getting this story, but 


will enable you to secure Harper’s Bazar 


ut the old rate of $3.00 per year. thereby saving a dollar for—well, anything. 
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Boudoir for over 
50 years 
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tint and softness 
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75C all drug and dept. 


stores, or by mail on 
receipt of price. 


‘| Laird’s Bloomof Youth Co. 
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Why do we sell so 
many bassinettes? — 
Because the ‘‘Josef”’ 
Dassinette is the cor- 
rect size, the most 
comfortable, and the 
trimmings are orig- 
inal (in any covr). 
Basket is detachable, 
hood reve 
ible and stand ‘ 


If you are in 
need of a bas- 
sinette at pres- 
ent or in the 
future, wW 
not consult us ; 
before going 
elsewhere. Our 
expert sales- 
ladies are _ 
ways ready 
suggest, and advice you. 


We keep everything for ‘Infants’ and chil- 
dren up to four years, including Furniture, 
Furnishings, Layettes, Novelties and ‘Wear- 
Ing Apparel’. Mail orders given “Special 


Attention’. Write, do not hesitate. 


“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 











neutralizes odor 
of perspiration 


“Mum” does more— 
it neutralizes any body 


odor. 


25 cents, sold by nearly every 
drug- and department-store. 


“Mum" is_a trademark regis- 
tered in S. Patent Office. 


“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


DANERSK DECORATIVE FURNITURE 


‘*How can I obtain a pleasing harmony of 

color in my room in furniture and fabrics, 
and yet be able to select the particular 
size, style, and number of pieces that I 
need? Only in Danersk Furniture can 
this question be answered quickly, ade- 
quately and in exquisite, good taste. 
We have the pieces ready for immediate 
finishing in the color harmony of your own 
choosing. Your indivicual requirements 
are met without added cc 

Permanent records of all pn are kept 
for future additions. 

Consultation and advice without obligation 

to purchase. 

Send plans of single rooms or entire house, 
Send for valuable catalog “‘F-2” 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue, 4th Floor 
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To be 
Smartly 


(owned 


INCE the beginning of history one of 
woman’s greatest ambitions has been to be 
smartly gowned. 


And it is a worthy ambition, too. Well dressed 
women always command respect, attention and 
admiration. 


But many women have felt that it was quite 
impossible to keep pace with the ever-changing 
fashions, especially during the past year or two, 
when increased costs of materials and labor have 
sent the price of dainty frocks and gowns quite 
out of reach. 


Incomes are already strained to meet the every- 
day living demands, as one matron recently wrote 
us: 


lta + We —s so many little things, my 


ancien and I—a dinner gown, some outing 
clothes for country wear, and boots and oh, 
so many things—but it never dawned on us 
how we could afford all this until we heard of 
your perfectly delightful method of earning 
the necessary funds. * * * ” 


That’s it—necessary funds. MONEY—money for 
pretty frocks, dainty gowns, charming hats, money 
for the children’s things, for the Red Cross, for Bonds 
and for other activities and charities. Do you have 


all YOU want, would 
$50.00 or $75.00 EXTRA EACH MONTH 


help secure those things you have wanted for such 
a long time? 


Mrs. Stafford, whose picture appears above, finds it 
pleasant and profitable to look after our interests and 
to tell her friends about Harper’s Bazar. 


You can earn extra money, too,—during your spare 
time. Let us tell you how. It will obligate you in 
no way to find out the particulars. 


Simply clip this coupon below and mail it to us. 


Miss Theresa Edgarton Hopewell, Associate Editor, 
Harper’s Bazar, 119 West 40th Street, New York City. 
Gentlemen:—Please tell me, without any obligations on 


||" my part, how I can add substantially to my income each 
|| month. 
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Bailey’s Rubber 
Tooth Brushes 


clean and polish the teeth 
as no other tooth brush can. 
Promote firm, healthy gums. 
Ideal for massaging the 
gums or washing the tongue. 
Splendid for children, too. 

Will keep your teeth clean 
and the gums firm and 


healthy. 

Sanitary —keep clean, dry 
quickly. Used with any denti- 
trice. Outlast ordinary brushes. 
No loose bristles. 

At all dealers or by mail. 
Send 


No :. 25¢% No. 2 35c. 


today. 


Won’t Slip 
Crutch Tips 


give a firm hold on 
any surface practi- 
cally essential for the 
safety of those not ac- 
customed to crutches but who are 
obliged to use them temporarily 

convalescing soldiers, for instance. 
five sizes, internal diz ameter: No. 
17, 5% in.; No. 18, M4 in.; No. 19, 
% in.; No. 20, 1 in. No. 21, 1% 
in. Mailed for 30c pair. 


C. J. Bailey Company 


Everything in Rubber 
26 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





ACFIELD’S METAPAD 


Ir SuPPORTS & BINDS 


Instantly Relieves 
METATARSAL 
ARCH AFFECTIONS 
Morton Toe, cramping and 
burning of 3rd or 4th toes, 
enlarged little toe joints, sole 
callouses and spreading of 
toes can_ easily be overcome 
by this Simple Surgical Ap- 
iiance worn in the shoe. Full Ss 
The pad particulars free in plain envel- The band 
supports ope. Any other foot troubles? binds 
C. R. ACFIELD, Foot Specialties 
Dept. 380, Marbridge Bldg., 1328 B’way (at 35th St.) New York 


Wrinkles 


Thousands have success- 
fully used this formula to 


remove traces of age, ill- 
ness or worry: | oz. of pure 


Powderer' 


SAXOLITE 


dissolved in 44 pt. witch hazel; use 
asafacewash. Theeffect is almost 
magical. Deepest wrinkles, crow’s 
feet, as well as finest lines, completely 
and lean vanish. Face becomes firm 
smooth, fresh, and you look years 
younger. No harm to tenderest skin. 
yet genuine Saxolite (powdered) at any 
drug or department store. 










































UNIQUE, DISTINCTIV E 
PRE-EMINENT 


The Quality ‘Cream 
for 


Discriminating People 


Japanese Jars 75c 
Opal Jars 50c Tins $1.00 


Send 25c for a_ very 
generous trial package. 


FRED. C. KEELING & CO. 
Rockford, Ills. 


TOILET 


CRE 























“‘Fonow as | do 
the Art of making 
yourself Beautiful” 


ZASETH DEN 


omen your beauty bear 
inspection? As Sir 


Fulke Greviile observed, ‘The criterion of true 
beauty is that it increases on examination; of 
false, that it lessens. 
































fhe beauty that is developed through Elizabeth Arden’s 
methods needs no veil. The purpose of this distinguished 
specialist is not to /ide defects, but to eradicate them, 
and in this her success has never been equaled. No one 
who has not seen the results of the Arden Treatments 
would believe it possible to re-make an imperfect skin 


so quickly. Tired lines disappear, sagging muscles are made 
firm and the rejuvenated skin, tresh and cainty of texture, glows 


life and health. 


















with 








\nd this is but the first step in the Arden plan. While a perfect 
complexion and youthfulness of contour are being achieved, 
measures to bring out the full value of your best features are 
being taken. Your type is studied and suggestions are made 

hereby you can give distinction to your individuality and in- 
its 










crease charm 











fo consult Elizabeth Arden and benefit by her methods, it is 
not necessary to see her personally. For those who cannot come 
to her Salon, she has arranged the ARDEN HOME COURSE, 
vith 
















The Arden 


Venetian Preparations 


includes consulta- VENETIAN MUSCLE OIL Nothing is 5 












HIS Cours« 
ions by n l 








planned to suit your particular 
needs, enabling you to overcome all 
unsightly conditions of sk r co! 






tour Send for descriptive book et 
titled, “Know 
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are here described 














VENETIAN CLEANSING GREAM 

reparatory to any com treatment 

ada Weas tee wate GF EG tered meaninn VENETIAN LILLE LOTION is a pu 

and leaves the skin soft and receptive QUIG wder which forms a perfect pr 

It liquefie Ss immediately, therefore does not n for the skin and gives a lovely 

stretch the skin or clog the pores. $1 atural finish. Both astringent and asey 

32 and $s pe it ae cially beneficial for an oily 
sk ane ( rre ts a lt a 

VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC Ideal for evening use; does r f? 

should be used after the Cleansing Crean Blanche, Cream, Naturell h Ra 

A mild astringent, it tones, whiiens and ! $l and $2 

efines ' it bril jiantly fresh 





POUDRE 0” "ILLUSION gives t 
pe acs like m and is inimit 


r and ou ity. Exquisitely 





VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT 
stronge tonic wr flabby wrinkled $3 
~ a It ‘Senne Saggin ig muscles, reduces 
puffiness under the eves and by gradually 
tightening the skin, eliminates deep wi 







VENETIAN ye SHABOW - Blended 









. at rhe The t th 
les. Made of astringent essences and im eves ns eed the c« - soe Be 
ported herbs, it is a truly wonderful liance of the eves and increases their aj 
rejuvenator. $3.50 parent size. Box, $1 



















VERE TIAN AMORETTA CREAM -A de- VERSTIAN ROSE COLOR 
ightfully fragrant day ream ft use be ia that u tes 1 
re powder X It gives the skin a vel faa, Goticat ~y ese ie 
vety softness { protects it from cha; water-proof es not rub off 
ping. $1 and 2 detected. $1, $2 








Mark the Preparations you wish and mail with your 
address and cheque or money order. Add Postage 
unless order exceeds $10. Write for booklet, “The 
sar of the Beautiful’ (new edition). ADDRESS 














ELIZABETH ARDEN 


SALON D’ORO, 673 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON. D. C.. 1147 CONNECTICUT AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS., 192 BOYLSTON STREET 


NEWPORT, R. I.. 184 BELLEVUE AVENUE 
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Cricket 


(Continued from page 68) 


differently. 

After dinner she took a few turns on 
the piazza with Wally, before she went to 
bed. She wore an odd white crépe frock, 


which hung very close Her hair was 
bound round her head like a cap. 
Let’s sneak in and have the first dance 


together,’ said Wally. ‘Max has a beau 
All right. Then I'll skip,” agreed Isa- 


With the first strains of music they 
swung into a waltz. They danced well, and 
enjoyed it. 

Go to bed,” ordered Max as she passed 
them. 

Isabelle saw Mr. Cartel idly glance in, 
then at sight of her he came to the door 
and watched them. 

Some dance, Miss Bryce. Much obliged. 
Sorry you have to leave us,” said Wally, 
as the dance was over. 

Cartel strolled off down the hall, and 
few seconds later she followed him. She 
saw him saunter into one of the many lit- 
tle rooms used for cards or tea. She no- 
ticed it was not lighted and, on the impulse 
of the moment, she stepped in after him. 

In a second she was caught and lifted in 
strong arms. She was kissed again and 
again, while he said laughingly: 

“You little devil, you came after all.” 

“I wonder who you are,” said Isabelle 
sweetly, “and who you think I am.’ 

“Thunder!” said Mr. Cartel, holding her 
off, and trying to peer at her. 

There must be some mistake,” Isabelle 
suggested. “I will ask you to stand jut 
where you are, until I have time to get 
into the elevator. That will save us both 
any embarrassment.” 

But I don’t understand,” he mumbled. 
I do beg your pardon, I thought 1s 

‘Give me three minutes, and I rely on 
you not to peep into the hall,” she said 
with a chuckle, and was gone, leaving the 
actor-manager more at a loss than such 
events usually found him. 

Now whether Mr. Cartel peeped or not, 
the next day he recalled a meeting with 
Wally, and asked to be presented to his 
daughter 

Haven't we met before, Miss Bryce? 
he asked, giving her a very special look 

No,” she replied, with the faintest sue- 
picion of a taunt in her tone 

I was under the impression that we 
had.” 

I'm sure I couldn't forget.” 

Are you enjoying yourself here? 

Not especially 

“What do you enjoy, Miss Bryce? 

Excitement 

Couldn't we find you some? 

‘You might,’ with the slightest accent 
on the pronoun. 

Let's try,” he tountered. 





*;ROM that moment he devoted himself 

to the “little Bryce girl’. He rode with 
her, walked with her, talked with her, 
roared with amusement over her diablerie, 
until all tongues clacked about it. Mrs. 
Andrews left in a huff. 

“You've got to stop it, Wally. Every 
one is talking,’ Max ordered. 

“How can I stop it? You never should 
have brought her here.” 

“Well, 'm not going to leave because she 
makes a fool of herself, so you can just 
take a hand.” 

About this time a group of enthusiasts 
decided to get up an entertainment. With 
fear and trembling they asked the great 
actor to take part. 

“How would you like to act a play with 
me, Cricket?” he asked her in the tone of 
a god condescending to mortal. 

“It would amuse me,” she replied. 

He laughed. 

“This to the great Cartel,’ said he mod- 
estly. “Do you know that the finest ac- 
tresses in America esteem it a privilege to 
act with me? 

She grinned. 

“There are women in this hotel who 
would give their eyes for the chance,” he 
added 

“IT need my eyes for seeing my way 
about,”’ she drawled 

Well as she managed him, she was 
greatly excited at the prospect of acting 
with him. She had a dreadful row with 
Max and Wally on the subject, but she 


won out, and the announcement was made 
that the great man would put on a Shaw 
playlet, assisted by the “little Bryce girl’. 

There followed days of rehearsal and 
preparation, during which Mr. Cartel tried 
to impress his amateur leading lady, and 
succeeded not at all. 

“That's not the way to do it!” he thun- 
dered at her repeatedly. 

“All right. But that’s the way I have 
to do it. If I'm going to be this woman, 
1 have to be her my way, not yours. 

So the impudent little baggage faced him 
out on his own ground, and he was forced 
to admit to himself that, crude as she was, 
he managed effects. 

You might be able to act some day,” he 
said to her on an occasion. 

‘Give me a job, and let me try? 

“You mean Ate” 

“Certainly. 

But your parents?” 

‘They'd howl—and give in. They al- 
ways do.” 

*“Hm—well, we'll see.’ 


HE great night came. Needless to state 
the Shaw playlet and the brilliant Car- 
tel were the events of the occasion. Isabelle 
was by no means obliterated in his shadow. 
She made a very considerable impression. 


There was a sort of fire about her. Her 
lines were read, not recited, and Shaw is 
the acid test for the amateur. The per- 


formance received an ovation. 

“You were quite interesting,’ Cartel said, 
sparingly, inspecting her with half-closed, 
speculative eyes. 

“Do I get my job?” she inquired. 

Later he spoke to her parents about her 
talent. 

For goodness sake, don't tell her,” urged 
her mother. 

“You wouldn't let me take her for a sea- 
son?” he inquired. 

“IT should say not,” replied Mrs. Bryce, 
with emphasis. 

The fuss that was made over the girl 
was enough to turn her head completely. 

“We've got to take her away, that’s all,” 
said Wally, a day or two later. 

“Where?” inquired Max, irritated to 
brevity. 

“I don’t know. She gets into troulkle 
wherever she goes. We might open the 
Beeches. 

“Weil, we won't.” 

In the meantime Isabelle asked Cartel 

daily about a job in his company. 
“Nothing doing without your parents’ 
consent.” 

“If I make them consent, do I get it?” 

“Possibly—but they won't,” he teased 
her. 

“You don’t know me,” she warned him. 

The end of August came and with it 
the great man’s departure for rehearsals in 
town. Isabelle was desolated. Her god, 
her idol was leaving her behind, and on'y 
because of those eternal drawbacks—her 
parents. She said her farewell to him de- 
murely, and echoed his hope that they 
would meet soon in town. 

“You've made my summer for me, little 
witch,” he said in an aside. 


H® left. Three days passed of utter 
misery and boerdom. Wally went to 
New York on business, and refused to take 
her along. Max was cross, the devil of 
revolt entered Isabelle. 

She wired Cartel: 

“Terrible row. Disinherited by parents. 
Will apply at theatre to- ‘morrow at ten for 
promised job. Isabelle.” 

She sneaked two dress suitcases onto the 
hotel baggage bus, and she took a morn- 
ing train to New York. Arrived there she 
wired Max: 

“Am going on stage. Useless to try to 
stop me, Am determined on a career. Isa- 
belle.” 

Max received this message at tea-time, 
as she sat with a group of merry idlers on 
the piazza. She read it, frowned; with an 
exclamation of annoyance she summoned a 
boy, and wrote as follows to Wally: 

Isabelle has joined Cartel. Catch her 
and bring her back. Max.” 

‘Is anything wrong, dear Max?” in- 
quired her best beau, noting her expression. 

‘Ye>.” che replied, “but it’s chronic in 
our family!” 


(To be continued in the March issue) 


The ex-Crown Princess of Germany was in despair. Not because her husband had lost 
his job and could never hope to get another as good, but because she could no longer 
go to Paris for her clothes. “Now,” she wept, “I'll not only continue to be a German, 


but suffering cats, I'll look like one!” It 


was then that one of her ladies-in-waiting had 


a real thought wave. “Subscribe to Harper’s Bazar,” she counseled, “and you will have 
not only all the newest of the best Paris fashions, but everything else that is worth 


knowing about.” 


The ex-Crown Princess dried her eyes and commanded the subscrip- 


tion to be sent. . . . It goes without saying that even if American women were not 
keeping us busy with subscr’otions neither inclination nor loyalty would permit us to 


lighten in any way the 





punishment of a Hohenzollern. 
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Pelgram & Aleyer 
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an Salin¥Srancaise 


PEVER TEE 


“ The Fabric for very Occasion ” 


N_ the light shades, this 
beautiful, soft, lustrous, 
fabric is ideally adapted 
for smart spring and summer 
frocks, evening gowns, sport skirts. 
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Write for our interesting book» 
let of suggested styles giving 
name of largest store near you 


Pelgram & Meyer 


395 FOURTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
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New “Diana” Girdle | [—— | | eli Wei 
To Increase about 85 per cent water and 
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Rubber Garments cause 


| Laces down the back and is unusually | 
| comfortable whether you are thin or | 
| stout. Send waist measurement. 


| $2.50 in Tricot, $3.50 in Pink Brocade, | 


$4.50 in Pink Satin. perspiration of the parts 
—_—— —— || where applied and do not 


a || affect other parts of the 
| body. Our garments are 





| velvet, sufficiently heavy to 
give long wear. 





@ “Cleo” | 
' Brassiere : 

Can be ad- 
~ justed for 
s: every figure. | 


Hip Belt 
$7.50 


Brassiere for reducing the 
bust. Back of fine coutil 





OP sete" - | | A 
F " ) /_“—~Upper part} be Front of fine red rubber 
a j made of Tri- Any size, 50. Give bust 

a ; j a cot, lower | | measure, 
\ { front of elastic. | . Hip Belt of fine red rub 
, ‘ s er, J 1, Jong, any size, 
— ‘Holds the Dia- J $7.50. Give waist and hip 

,? measure, 





\ phragm > 
Chie, Band 


Edged with lace | 
and ribbon, At . seal Belts, 10 f 
Pink or White | in ‘ faa an front, “any F 
$2.00 || size, $4.50. J 
Chin band for reduc- wy 


Mail orders|| f} Each Month $50.00 to $75.00 Extra Money ing double chin, 06 


ace] | . . 
receive prompt | Reducing Shirts, 
12.50. 























A paseo | may be easily earned by looking after our Renicing Pants, Wp di 

LOUISE GREENWOOD interests in your vicinity. In no way will igre + \ \ J 
xem nee” ce your various activities be interfered with, | 3 sa LY 
= — nor is it necessary for our representatives | Mustratedeventre, treo Brassere 
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to have had business training. _— 
El -Rado Mrs. Cowles, whose picture appears above, | Faces Made 
















The “Womanly” Way testifies that our plan is simple, yet inter- Young 
i ive. | The secret of a youthful 
‘Sa Cate tite esting and extremely remunerat You <a 
( will find it so, too. I] | Sennen ata tee 
From the underarms, count tae See Every 
isis ia entry aime | Inquiry concerning our offer will obligate (| icelaic Saluki 
F; si ily rashes he ; oo b 4 abou rese watnsas le 
hair off by og ll ae chit. you = no way let us explain our plan so | Beauty Exercises 
fon ee — m4 ens “re — that you can Start earning money through | which Psa = 
removing the hai rit 1-Rado. entirely a sonure: Cant. up hole 
haseiont, Sees of pondbeed hal “aon Harper’s Bazar right away. A post card oe aan 
will find an occasional use of El-Rado Liquid r low skins and restore the 
will do. charm of girlhood beauty. No 


is good for the skin. Ask for “El-Rado” hair reams, massage, masks, plas- 
remover at any toilet goods counter. Two ne eee Gob” Se 
inom @ | “rs, straps, vibrators or other 
sizes, 60e and $1.00, Money-back guarantee. [| Miss Theresa Edgarton Hopewell artificial means. 

Results Guaranteed 

















Orders filled direct on receipt of Associate Editor, Harper’s Bazar 
visa actltpeaniigegtibenes chery Write for this Free Book which tells ve what 
i to do to make your complexion smooth an 

PILGRIM MFG. CO. Dept. R, 112E, 19th St. N.Y. 4 119 West 40th St., New York City to do to make your 


Canadian Address, 29 Colborne St., Toronto — a Kathryn Murray, Inc. 294 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Il 


The Arthur Sales Co. 
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In Northern Snows or | 
Southern Sunshine 


you need nourishment, 
cleanliness and exercise 
to keep you fit. Your 


skin requires the same es- 
sentials to health, and they 
are ideally provided by 
Mrs. Adair’s Strapping Muscle 
Treatments. The Ganesh 
Preparations, used in the treat- 
ments, include everything nec- 
essary to keep the skin clean 
and clear and the tissues well 
nourished, while the Strapping 

"%e Muscle methods furnish scien- 
tific exercise and stimulation. Beyond comparison with their 
numerous imitations and invaluable for daily use at home or 
when traveling are the 





Ganesh Preparations 


9 ‘HESE should be selected ac eaneen iaste TONIC keeps | pores 
7 _ ane nmhuscles rom relaxing unduly on 
cording to your ne eds and entering a heated atmosphere. Invigorates 


Mrs, Adair will be delighted to clears and whitens the skin, keeps it 
give you the benefit of her experi dainty of texture and reduces puffiness 
ence and advice. Don't be afraid 75c, $2, $5. 
of writing too much—a full de- GANESH MUSCLE OIL rebuilds wor 
scription of the condition of your flaccid tissues, fills out hollows an 
face, neck, arms, hands and hair wrinkles and makes the flesh firm. <A 


wonderful rejuvenator. $1, $2.50, $5. 
GANESH ACNE LOTION—If your skin 


has a tendency to oiliness and blackheads, 


will aid her in suggesting a course 
of treatments which will overcome 
all defects and enable you to make this will give you speedy relief. $1.50 

yourself wholly attractive. You GANESH JUNO will round out neck and 
will find her Lecture Book helpful bust, making the flesh firm and the skin 

sent on receipt of 3c postage flawless. $1.25, $2.25. 

Following are a few requisites of GANESH BAROCARPINE HAIR OINT- 
good grooming. MENT and FRANGIPANI HAIR TONIC 


constitute a perfect treatment for the hair 
GANESH SLsAweIne CREAM frees the 


The Ointment prevents grayness and nour- 
$ 


pores of all foreign matter. Cleanses far ishes the roots. *rice, $2 The Tonic 
more thoroughly than soap and water an banishes dandruff, stops hair from falling 
s infinitely better for the skin T5e and stimulates growth. State if for light 
$1.50, $3 or dark hair. $1. 


ELEANOR ADAIR 


557 Fifth Avenue, New York 
92 New Bond Street, London, West 5 Rue Cambon, Paris 


Dark blue ground with Autumn foliage shades of 


woven entirely in one piece 
Browns, Tans and Mulberrys 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUGS 


(Reproductions) 


Me shed study ; 
predominating 


For the past six years, in a very small conservative way, these 
s have been woven by hand and loom in the image of the best 
Orientals that could be found as studies. 

These rugs should not be confused with familiar reproduc- 
tions because the Oriental-type loom used insures a texture, color 
harmony, luxurious tread and detail of workmanship faithful to 
the costly originals from which they have been patterned. 

The price of these rugs is from one-third to one-fourth the cost 
of the studies from which they were made—in fact, the fairness 
of price will be a revelation to you. 





Many discriminating merchants are displaying 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUGS 


The name of the merchant in your city selling these rugs will be’ 
sent upon request. Color prints may be had upon application. 


James M. SHOEMAKER Co., INc. 
16-20 West 39th Street at Fifth Avenue 3 New York 
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(Continued 


units and medical supplies. These are al- 
ready on their way, and the Commissioners 
who returned to America in October were 
ordered back into the service. At the same 
time, the Red Cross appropriated three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars for im- 
mediate relief and half a million dollars to 
be expended on the arrival in Palestine of 
the Commissioners. 


HERE are so many ways in which this 

appropriation must be spent that, in spite 
of its generous proportions, other amounts 
will be needed almost immediately. While 
some of our work, particularly in the 
northern districts, must be necessarily what 
we call emergency, a large part can and 
should be built on a permanent founda- 
tion—if the Red Cross and the American 
people permit. When the Commission ar- 
rived in Palestine last June, the British 
held only Judea, and, from the heights near 
Jerusalem, we could see the Turkish lines 
about fifteen miles away. The Jerusalem 
district had been put under the splendid 
jurisdiction of Colonel Storrs, son of Dean 
Storrs of Rochester Cathedral, and for- 
merly secretary to Earl Kitchener, when 
the hero of Khartoum was stationed in 
Egypt. As Governor Storrs wears the na- 
tive costume, speaks Arabic and Hebrew 
fluently, and has a rare understanding of 
the Moslem psychology, the most cordial 
relations exist between him and the native 
powers. The Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, 
head of the Arab Moslems, and Colonel 
Storrs are in the best of accord, and both 
have great plans for the future develop- 
ment of the Holy Land. 

The Grand Muiti, incidentally, is a most 
learned and far-seeing man. His Fourth 
of July address at the Red Cross celebra- 
tion was remarkably impressive, both for 
its depth of feeling and the exquisite beauty 
of its language. He is exceedingly eager 
to have the language taught the Arab chil- 
dren, and to see the arid country districts 
made once more to blossom like the rose. 
In this connection, one of the most impor- 
tant projects to be undertaken by the pro- 
tectorate will be a country-wide irrigation. 
Palestine is a tragically barren land; one 
can walk for miles without seeing a tree 
or a shrub large enough to cast any shade. 
And yet, this land of our ancient fathers 
should become an agricultural paradise. 
Fruits grow in profusion when conditions 
are right, and last August and September 
the farm colonies settled by the Jews gave 
hints of what might be accomplished under 
proper conditions. As the Nile River is 
even now supplying Jerusalem, there would 
seem to be no vital obstacle against de- 
veloping some such irrigation system as 
we have so successfully used in our West- 
ern States. 

Planting begins, as a rule, in January, 
depending entirely on the length of the 
rainy season. When the Commission or- 
ganized its employment department last 
September, we found hundreds of unskilled 
women, who were very needy and who 
wanted work, not charity. When we realize 
that for centuries these women have been 
downtrodden and oppressed, their eager- 
ness to render some service is truly in- 
spiring. Naturally there was not enough 
work immediately at hand to satisfy all 
demands made upon us, and one of our 
unit, a woman, by the way, suggested that 
we start vacant lot gardens like those back 
home. 


AS a beginning, we started groups of na- 
tive women clearing the outlying fields 
of stones and debris, relics of the military 
occupation. These fields coulti not be tilled 
until they were pretty well cleaned up, and 
it was amazing how thoroughly the job was 
done. The Red Cross supplied seeds for 
the first planting and, at the request of the 
Military Governor, also arranged for the 
plowing. The utter destitution of the vil- 


the 


from page 70) 


An Armenian girl 
who wandered six 
hundred miles from 
Es Salt to Jerusalem. 
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lages can be better understood from the 
fact that hundreds of these communities 
had no bullocks with which to draw their 
rude plows, primitive affairs such as were 
used in the days of Christ. 

When we watched the weary-eyed women 
guiding their hand plows through the stony, 
sun-baked ground, under the very shadow 
of huge motor-lorries made in Germany and 
left stranded by the roadside, there seemed 
no reason why we should not send modern 
agricultural implements to these people. If 
it is possible to transport great machines 
of war to this land, it is equally possible 
to send machines of peace. When the 
Turks retreated northward, they left dozens 
of lorries, water wagons and machine guns 
in their wake. 

To help make up for the lack of oxen, 
the Red Cross sent into Egypt—even to- 
day when Palestine needs things, she ‘‘sends 
into Egypt’ for them—for sixty pairs of 
bullocks. These teams are stationed at a 
central point accessible to half a dozen 
villages. They are rented to the farmers 
at a dollar a day, ‘which just covers the 
cost of their feed. Af the close of the 
planting season, these yokes of oxen may 
be purchased by the farmers on an instal- 
ment basis. Although this may seem to be 
emergency work, it really is not, for the 
lessons learned to-day will be of great value 
to-morrow. 

The Industrial Section of the employ- 
ment department is faced with a multitude 
of problems. There are six hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants in a country capable of 
supporting six million and yet there are 
thousands and thousands of men and 
women who must be supplied with work of 
some sort. In our workroom within the 
Old City, we are giving employment to 
fifteen hundred women, who have children 
on their hands. In a house outside the 
walls, we had more than a thousand work- 
ers in October and this number has been 
considerably added to. It has been diffi- 
cult to find sufficient work for these women, 
but the Red Cross going on the principle 
that work must be made, bought up the 
wool from stray flocks of sheep and had 
this raw material turned over to the women 
for cleansing, spinning, weaving and dye- 
ing. The finished fabric is then sent to 
other workrooms where it is made into 
clothes and rugs. In this way, the orphans 
and refugee children are gradually becom- 
ing decently clothed. It is not too much 
to say that north of Jerusalem there was 
hardly a child who did not need a change 
of clothing when the Commission arrived. 


THE first Red Cross ship that arrived at 
Port Said carried five hundred tons of 
supplies, everything that was needed to be- 
gin the fight against disease, dirt and want. 
There was anti-meningitis serum, and type- 
writers, thousands of spools of sewing cot- 
ton, and tons of thread for weaving. There 
were dozens of light running sewing ma- 
chines, motor trucks and plumbing sup- 
plies, and always food and medicines. But 
this load has been followed by others, and 
the end is still far off. Decent habitations 
must be provided for far-away villages, and 
the seminomadic peoples must be taught 
how to live in something beside dugouts. 
Our social workers and doctors are con- 
vinced that these people—even the men 
and boys—are not dirty from choice but 
from necessity, for they take eagerly to 
our bathtubs and shower-baths, and there 
is a steady demand for soap. 

_ After all, how little we have offered so 
far of our wealth and our genius to beau- 
tify and enrich this land which has given 
us our laws and our beatitudes, our im- 
mortal psalms, and our glorious tradition! 
America, with all other nations of the 
earth must work to make Palestine a shrine 
of such rare beauty and glory that it shall 
become “the jewel of the whole earth”, 
with a setting worthy of its tradition. 
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Your Very 
Last Chance 


Subscribe to Harper’s 
Bazar Now and 
Save $1.00 


Right now, by using the coupon be- 
low, you can secure Harper’s Bazar 
for one year at the old rate of $3.00. 
Or, if you are a subscriber, you can 
renew your subscription from the 
date of its expiration. Harper’s Ba- 
zar today costs regularly $4.00 a year 
But, to give you a last chance to sub- 
scribe at the old rate, we will honor 
all subscriptions accompanied by cou- 
pons from this February issue. 


The Bazar is the only magazine of its 
kind that gives you every month, 
these features: 


The Most 
Advanced Fashions 
® 





Art 
Music 
the Theatre 
Society 
Decoration 
, 

Work in 
Reconstruction 
ae 
Fiction 


In Harper’s Bazar you get a service 
you can actually use, not merely some- 


thing to read. Its Fashions, direct 
from the sources of fas and its 





Personal Shopping Service will save 
you money. Its Fiction will entertain 
you. Its articles and pictorial pages 
will keep you in touch with the times. 


Send no money now— 


Dow't bother to write a letter or draw 
a check now. Simply fill in and mail 
us the caaha below. We will im- 
mediately enter your name as a sub- 
scriber—or renew your subscription. 
You can pay later on receipt of our 
bill for $3.00. 








HARPER'S BAZAR, 119 W. 40th St, New York 


Please enter my subscription to Harper's 
Bazar for one year, beginning with the 
March number at the old rate of $3.00. I 
agree to pay upon receipt of your bill. 
(or) 

Please renew my subscription to Harper’s 
Bazar for one year from the present expira- 
tion date for $3.00 as offered in your Feb- 
ruary issue. I agree to pay on receipt of 
your bill. 



























| Advance Fashions 
Fine Faotwear | 
—_—_ 
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C CFOR winter wear and 

early spring, shoes of 
“F, B. & C.”” Gray Kid No. 
24 strike the dominant note 
in footwear fashions.’ “F. 
"B.&C.” Field Mouse No. 88 is another popular 
leather. These modes will continue until the coming 
of warm weather. 





NOTE 


Made only from imported 
kid skins, with shipping 


For Southern Resort wear, 
“F.B. & C.”’White Wash- | 
able Glazed Kid “‘No. 81” | 
is the leather which “Fits | 
on the Foot like a Glove on | 
the Hand” and requires no 
mussy dressing. 





j facilities still impeded and 
iy in greater demand than 

[ ever, ‘‘F.B.&C.”’ Kidis 
| i increasing daily in scarcity. 
Early buying is strongly 
advised. 


Look for these ‘*F. B. & C.’’ marks on 
tags attached to shoes or stamped inside 
the shoe. They mean **The Best ' i 
There Is’’ in leather. : 
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hflowers 
A TET GIT: 5 EARNS REBATE 


ON ST. VALENTINE DAY 


February 14th and every other day send 


Patronize 
your local 
florist. 








the United States and Canada through the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery service. 
BRINGS HAPPINESS 





+ bus and GIS BEAUTY You Can Have Good 
looks, a clear, healthy complexion; Beautiful 
hair. No dandruff, itchy scalp, eczema, pim- 
and. be happy. NO OOoKS, 
eee tg Let us send you full particu- 

lars. A rd is sufficient and you are under 
Wy | no obiteatians. WRITE NOW— 
The Vi-O-Lite Co. 














ples, blackheads or blemishes. Be full of life 
DRUGS, B S, OR 
‘Wilh GUICura 156 No. La Salle St.. Chicago 








Owing to the increased cost of production the publishers of Harper’s BAZAR 
find it necessary to increase the subscription price to $4 per year—but if you 
will act NOW you may subscribe to Harper’s Bazar at the old rate of $3 
per year. Use coupon on this page. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


owers to your nearest and dearest ones. 


Your local florist, within a few hours, can deliver fresh flowers in any city or town in | 
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Shelltex Rimmed 


Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES 


UTDOOR folk like 
Shelltex frames fortheir 


lens protection, good looks 


and genuine comfort. Like 
all Shur-ons, right in quality 
andright in price—for Shur- 
ons cost no more, 

Look for the name Shur-on (or 
Shelltex, if shell-rimmed) in the 
mounting. 


COLORED LENSES 
correct eyesight, and rest 
your tired eyes by neutral- 
izing glare. Another good 
Shur-on product. 

' Shur-on goods made only by 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
245 Andrew St., Rochester, N.Y~ 
Makers of vinmed and rimless 
Shur-on eyeglasses and spectacles. 
Established 1864. 











LONG EYE-LASHES 


AND 
Pretty Eye - Brows 


have a great deal to do in 
making a face attractive. 
Bundseds a well known 
SCREEN, STAGE and SO- 
CIETY favorites have nee 
that the daily use of LA 

<N is a simple and ~~ 
way to bring out the full 
beauty of eye-lashes and @ 
eye-brows—it keeps them in 
a healthy condition, nour- 
ishes them in a _ natural 
manner that stimulates 
growth, and adds a new 
charm that cannot be ob- 
tained in any other way. 





LEAH BAIRD says :—‘‘l 
sine betel y recommend Leah 


EN :: am more than satis- 
S$ BoP suk wtar ibaa aces fer 
* my eye-lashes and brows 
Whe en one considers whet 
ean ad by ite use, I do net 
that 


ner F mang * prepars- 
tion is found on 80 many dressing’ table: 23 now ada, 


Leah Baird 

Lashneen is an Oriental formula. Guaranteed 
absolutely harmless. Dasy to apply and sure in 
results. Over 100,000 American women have used 


it with success. 
Mailed in plain cover upon receipt of SOc. , coin or money order 


Lashneen Company, Dept. 29-D, Philadelphia, Pa, 











DERMA VIVA 


| WHITENS THE SKIN AT ONCE 
OR MONEY BACK 


Is used in place of powder. Has 
same effect, but does not show. 
Absolutely harmless. 


Red, Brown or 
Dark Face, Neck, 
|Arms or Hands 
made a beautiful 
white at once or 
money cheerfully 
refunded. 

When entertaining 
or being’ enter- 
tained you will 
find exquisite sat- . 
isfaction in having ) 
your skin so beau- 

tiful. Accept no 

substitute. ad 
Also try Derma Viva Rouge, purel 
vegetable. In mirrored box with pu 
Either article sold at every toilet coun- 
ter or sent prepaid upon receipt of 50c. 


Derma Viva Co. pS hieaeon nL. Bids. 
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| es x ALLINSON' 
IKK Silks de Luxe 


"Famous Because Foremost” 


These quality U.S. A. Silks 
of exclusive novelties, in 
daringly different designs 
and color harmonies of capti- 
vating charm and rare dis- 


tinction make individuality 
in dress easy of attainment 


PUSSY WILLOW 
KUMSIKUMSA 
DEW-KIST 
KHAKI-KOOL 


INDESTRUCTIBLE 
VOILE 


(All Trade Mark Names) 
















A Dew-Kist suit re- 
quires no additional 
enhancements. 





All the better stores 
recognize the merits of 


MALLINSON'S 
SILKS 


H. R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, Inc. 
“The New Silks First” 


Madison Avenue—3 Ist Street—New York 





O WIN a favorable 

verdict in the Southland, 
where Dame Fashion her- 
alds her Spring and Summer 
modes, seek your inspira- 
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Pussy Willow and 
& 6 Indestructible Voile 
are sure of Fashion’s 
favorable verdict 
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MARMON 
354 


Advanced Engineering 


In the hour of peril when the 
French motor car factories were en- 
gaged in war work, France, the birth- 
place of the modern motor car, turned 
to America for help to supply her 
great army staff with means of reli- 
able transportation. France knew 
what she wanted—reliability, endur- 
ance, speed and ease of riding. 

We consider it a signal honor that 
in this crucial time the French gov- 
ernmental motor experts chose the 
Marmon 34 as the American product 
suited to their needs. 

Every Marmon owner may well 
consider this a tribute to his judgment. 


NORDYKE & MARMON 


COMPANY 
Established 1851 : INDIANAPOLIS 















h otl of palm and oil of olives. 
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“tage 7 There cause to flourish these ointments—the skin. 
wn accord t ‘ 1y Knuwlwdse vf l ] “ol 
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making sound and purifying the skin. 


























of Modern Beauty 


7HEN the royal women of #im 
ancient Exypt learned the=™ 
value of Palm and Olive oils they 
made a discovery to which modern 4 
users owe Palmolive. 


For this famous soap contains the #7 
same rare oils, the luxury of famous 
queens 3000 years ago. 


Its. bland, fraprant lather is the 
final- perfection of the blend which 
is old as history. 

Palmolive Shampoo also contains 
the same Palm and Olive oils, keep- 
ing the hair soft and jlossy with their 
mild yet thorough cleansing qualities. 

Palmolive is sold everywhere by leading, 
dealers-—wartime price, two cakes for 25c. 
It is supplied in puest-cake size at those 
hotels most famous for de luxe service. 

Sendl 25 conts in stamps for Travelette Case 


e specialnes attractively packes 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPAN*. 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 

The Palmolive Company ot Canad 

Toronto, Ontario q 4 


1, Limited 








